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Art. L—SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE “METHODIST 
REVIEW.” 

WHEN a periodical reaches an age so advanced as seventy- 
five, surpassing all others of its class in years as well as circula- 
tion, it is eminently fitting that some memorial of the achieve- 
ment be recorded. Hence this review of the Review. It is 
nearly one hundred years since the establishment of such a 
periodical was favorably considered. In the General Confer- 
ence Journal of 1796 occurs the following minute: 


Question 9. Will the Conference recommend and engage to promote 
the publication of a magazine entitled the Methodist Magazine, which 
shall consist of compilations from the British magazines and of original 
accounts of the experiences of pious persons, and shall be published in 
monthly numbers? Answer. The Conference will recommend such a 
magazine, and desire that it may be printed. 


In spite of this encouraging action the magazine was not then 
issued, the times apparently not being favorable for the venture, 
and the youthful Church being too much oceupied in making 
good its rights to a foothold on the soil of this great continent. 
In 1812 the General Conference ordered “the resumption,” in 
monthly numbers, of Wesley’s Arminian Magazine, afterward 
called the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, the first volume of 
which had been reprinted by John Dickins in 1789, and the 
second in 1790; but the order was not obeyed. In 1816 the 
matter was brought up again, and this General Conference reit- 
erated the instructions of its predecessor, committing the con- 
duct of the venture to the “ book steward and his assistant.” 

34—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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I. This book steward proved to be Joshua Soule, and his as- 
sistant Thomas Mason. After due deliberation, in January, 
1818, they issued, as publishers and editors, the first number of 
the Methodist Magazine, “for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States.” In their introductory address to the 
members of the Church, they say: 


The care and labor inseparable from the agency of the Book Concern 
forbid our devoting as much time and application to the selection and 
arrangement of materials for publication in the magazine as its nature and 
importance demand. But notwithstanding these embarrassments exist we 
trust the work will be found both useful and entertaining to the real 
friends of Zion. The great design of this publication is to circulate reli- 
gious knowledge, a design which embraces the highest interests of ra- 
tional existence, as the sum of individual and social happiness increases on 
a scale of proportion with the increase of spiritual light and information. 


Dr. Bangs, in his History, remarks that the periodical “ was 
generally hailed with delight” as a harbinger of better days, 
though some sneered at the attempt to “diffuse useful knowl- 
edge and scriptural piety by means of the press.” The contents 
of the new monthly, modeled largely after its English proto- 
type, the Arminian Magazine, were distributed under nine 
general heads, namely, “ Divinity,” “ Biography,” “Scripture 
Illustrated,” ‘“ The Attributes of God Displayed,” “ The Grace 
of God Manifested,” “ Miscellaneous,” “ Religious and Mission- 
ary Intelligence,” “Obituary,” “Poetry.” Forty pages made 
a number, and twelve numbers a volume. Considering the 
times and the meager resources at hand, the magazine was no 
doubt very creditable to its managers, and its readers, it is to be 
hoped, found it interesting. But not many people of the present 
day would care to peruse its pages. There were but few original 
contributions. Sermons, memoirs, accounts of revivals, long ex- 
tracts from books of theology, and copious selections from many 
sources were the materials chiefly relied upon to fill the num- 
bers. It is worthy of note that in Volume III is incorporated 
the first annual report of “ the Missionary and Bible Society of 
the M. E. Church in America.” 

II. At the General Conference of 1820 Nathan Bangs, then 
forty-two years of age, was elected book agent, and accordingly 
became editor of the magazine from the middle of the third vol- 
ume, with Thomas Mason (1820-24) and John Emory (1824-28) 
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as assistants. In an address to his readers, January, 1823, he 
expresses gratitude for the increased prosperity of the mag- 
azine, together with an earnest purpose to render it more worthy 
of the extensive patronage it had obtained. With Volume VIII, 
at the beginning of 1825, the departments were reduced from 
nine to six, “ Scripture Illustrated,” “The Attributes of God 
Displayed,” and “ The Grace of God Manifested ” being dropped 
from the list. A slight change was also made in the title-page. 
It now read, “ The Methodist Magazine, Designed as a Com- 
pend of Useful Knowledge and of Religious and Missionary 
Intelligence.” 

In 1827 a very peculiar arrangement went into operation, 
which is of interest as illustrating the somewhat impoverished 
condition of both Church and country and the primitive nature 
of the postal service. The volume this year was completed 
in ten numbers instead of twelve, though four hundred and 
eighty pages were furnished, as before. One reason, as stated 
by the editors, was, to save a part of the expense of postage to 
the subscribers. Forty pages meant two and a half sheets, 
and forty-eight pages meant three sheets, and the postage was 
the same for the former as for the latter. Hence by giving 
forty-eight pages for ten months instead of forty pages for 
twelve months something could be saved. But there was still 
another reason, stated thus: 


As many of our patrons take the magazine in bound volumes it will be 
a great convenience to them as well as to ourselves to have the volume 
completed so as to send it off before the navigation closes. This cannot 
be done while the volume is not bound until the last of December, and 
hence our Northern and Eastern subscribers cannot, without great incon- 
venience and expense, obtain their bound volumes until the last of March 
or beginning of April. This evil will be remedied by the present arrange- 
ment, 


Evidently, however, this economical scheme was attended 
with overbalancing disadvantages, for the eleventh volume, 
1828, consisted of twelve numbers with forty pages each. 

These eleven volumes, reaching from 1818 to 1828, consti- 
tuted the first series. Portraits, fairly executed, were furnished 
of Methodist celebrities—among others, of Francis Asbury, 
William McKendree, Freeborn Garrettson (aged sixty-eight, 
and again, aged seventy-three), Ezekiel Cooper, Joshua Soule, 
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William Phoebus, Thomas Coke, Richard Reece, John Hannah, 
Charles Wesley, George Lane, b. Hibbard, Elijah Hedding, 
James B. Finley, Laban Clark, and Stephen Olin. 

III. Although the magazine had done a good work and 
had probably met the expectations of its projectors, it had now 
become plain that a new departure was required to adapt it to 
altered, times. The introduction of weekly religious news- 
papers—the Christian Advocate and Zion’s Herald having been 
started at nearly the same time and having speedily attained 
a large circulation—together with the publication by the Book 
Concern of the Child’s Magazine and the Youth’s Instructor, 
necessitated a change. Many of the topics which previously 
gave value to the monthly magazine now found their proper 
place in the weekly paper; and it was speedily seen that a 
quarterly, embodying subjects of more permanent interest 
and requiring more extended discussion, was the demand of 
the hour. There was some delay, however, in consummating 
the new arrangement, and hence there is no volume for 1829. 
Volume I of the New Series, being Volume XII from the 
beginning, is dated, January, 1830, though issued a short time 
before. The title is now the Methodist Magazine and Quar- 
terly Review, four numbers, 120 pages each, being issued each 
year. John Emory and Beverly Waugh were editors and pub- 
lishers. In their prospectus they say, “ We have taken meas- 
ures to engage the regular assistance of able writers, of whom 
our improving ministry and our growing academies and colleges, 
we trust, will contribute to furnish an increasing number.” 
Reviews of new works are promised ; also the best articles from 
domestic and foreign periodicals, “either entire, or in part, or 
in the form of abridgments, compilations, or abstracts.” And 
it is declared that “the general interests of humanity, morality, 
literature, and science shall not be overlooked.” A very impor- 
tant part of the purpose and mission of the Review, as well as a 
significant note of the times, is indicated in the following words : 


The body of our fellow-citizens and of other denominations have had 
pressed upon them the most fearful caricatures of our system, calculated 
to render us utterly odious, while with a patience of endurance scarcely 
paralleled we have submitted almost in silence, though with the 
means in our power of the most perfect refutation of such deliberate 
scandals. The time, we believe, has come to afford both to the civil and 
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religious community of our country an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the true principles of our polity and discipline, as well as 
with our doctrine, and to rebuke the incessant obloquy of those who 
heap upon us such perpetual and unfailing aspersions. 


In harmony with this announcement the first number of the 
new periodical devotes forty pages to a review of a pamphlet by 
Asa Shinn which advocated lay delegation, thirty pages to the 
controversy with Alexander McCaine on “ Church Polity,” and 
twenty pages to answering the strictures of Zhe Christian 
Spectator on Methodism. The succeeding numbers are also 
largely controversial and defensive. In this quadrennium began 
to appear the names of some of the writers of the articles. 

IV. At the General Conference of 1832 it was clearly seen 
that the previous crude arrangement by which the editing was 
done by the publishers would no longer answer for the expand- 
ing business and growing needs of the Church. Accordingly, 
while Beverly Waugh and Thomas Mason were made book 
agents the editorial work was committed to other minds. Dr. 
Nathan Bangs was elected “editor of the Quarterly Review 
and of our books generally.” It was commonly understood 
that much of the editorial work had been done by him during 
1830 and 1831, and as he was undoubtedly the chief originator 
of the Quarterly it was fitting that, among the many distinc- 
tions which crown his head, he should have the honor of being 
its first regularly elected editor. He put much hard work upon 
it. under very embarrassing circumstances, since he was not at 
liberty to offer any remuneration to contributors. He had to 
forage everywhere for the straw wherewith to make his brick. 
If the reader fails to find that breadth of scholarship, variety of 
knowledge, and elegance of style which have characterized the 
Review in later years, he will at least discover many articles 
still worth reading and abundant evidence of faithful labor. 
From 1820 to 1836, with searcely a break, Dr. Bangs was the 
guiding genius of the magazine. 

In the latter year a sudden calamity jostled the Zeview out 
of its beaten track, but, thanks to the ardor of its many friends, 


no permanent injury resulted. In February of this year the 
Book Concern, which less than three years before had moved 
to its new quarters in Mulberry Street, was entirely destroyed 
by fire at night, suffering a loss of not far from $250,000. 
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The number for April, which was already printed, was totally 
consumed, together with the copy from which it was made up. 
The agents waited to consult the General Conference, which 
bade them go on with the publication. Accordingly a new 
April number, with entirely different materials, was sent out, 
and so there was no real break in the volume. 

V. In 1836 a new disposition was made of matters at the Book 
Concern. It being thought best to concentrate responsibility, 
provision was made for a principal editor and an assistant. 
To the former post Samuel Luckey was chosen, to the latter 
John A. Collins. With the advice of the Book Committee the 
editors were given authority “to employ suitable persons at a 
fair compensation for the purpose of supplying proper mate- 
rials.” Dr. Luckey thus became chief editor not only of the 
Christian Advocate but of the Methodist Magazine and Quar- 
terly Ieview, being at this time forty-five years old. He was a 
self-educated man, of no ordinary powers of intellect, who had 
filled with high credit many honorable positions in the Church. 
With him was associated, as assistant editor of the Review, the 
Rev. George Coles, Mr. Collins having soon resigned as assistant 
editor. In July, 1837, the magazine bears for the first time, 
printed near its heading, the names of its editors. ‘ Edited by 
S. Luckey and G. Coles ” is the announcement which then, and 
for the three years following, met the eyes of its readers. 

Here first begins, under the head of “ Miscellaneous Notices,” 
short reviews of books as a regular department, at the close of 
each number. The editors make the following introductory 
observations about it : 

In regard to admitting these miscellaneous notices . . . we shall strictly 
adhere to the following regulations. They must come to us accompanied 
with the signature of a person in whom from our knowledge of his repu- 
tation we can repose confidence. We shall admit none commending 
works which in our opinion ought not to be recommended to public 
favor. But as we cannot know in all cases the character of the books 
thus noticed, the writers of the notices must be held responsible for what 
they shall say of their contents and not we. 


An appeal is also made to correspondents to furnish notices of 


new and rare books. 
The second series, like the first, was composed of eleven vol- 
umes, reaching from 1830 to 1840. The portraits of this period 
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show the faces, among others, of Elijah Woolsey, William Ca- 
pers, Nathan Bangs, Wilbur Fisk, John Dempster, R. R. Rob- 
erts, George Peck, Samuel Luckey, J. O. Andrew, Daniel 
Ostrander, and Joseph Benson. 

VI. The General Conference of 1840, rightly judging that 
more labor must be expended on the /eview if it was to meet 
the ever-advancing standard of literary taste, decided to pro- 
vide for it again a separate editor. It elected to this responsible 
position the Rev. George Peck, D.D., then nearly forty-three 
years of age. He had been pursuing the work of a Methodist 
preacher since he was nineteen. Though without special edu- 
cation other than that gained by private study, so strong an 
impression had his abilities as a leader made upon his brethren 
that in 1824, when not yet twenty-seven years old, he was 
chosen a delegate to tle General Conference, and from that 
time on he received twelve other similar elections without a 
break. He served successfully as principal of Cazenovia Sem- 
inary from 1835 to 1838. In reference to the editorship he 
says in his autobiography that he came to the Conference with 
no aspirations in that direction, and that he accepted the election, 
tendered him chiefly by the Northern delegates because of his 
antislavery principles, with reluctance. The one paragraph in 
the story of his life throwing light on the question how he en- 
joyed the post, is the following :— 

I found the work of editing the Quarterly Review more easy and pleas- 
ant during my second term than it had been the first. The corps of wri- 
ters which I had gathered was constantly increasing both in numbers and 
ability, and there was also a steady increase of the subscription list. The 
Review had gained some reputation abroad. We had sent a few copies to 
a house in London; these were bought up and read ; and during my stay 
in England I found that many had become acquainted with the publica- 
tion. I was not a little pleased by being told that it was considered one 
of the best in the English language. It was gratifying to know that the 
first Quarterly Review established under Methodist auspices had proved 
successful. I may add that during the second term of my editorship the 
Review became self-supporting. 


With the number for January, 1841, or Volume XXIII, began 
the third series of the publication, and this series extended 
during the years of Dr. Peck’s incumbency. The name Jfeth- 
odist Magazine now disappears forever from the title. The 
periodical is to be known simply as the Methodist Quarterly 
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Review, and is to take on more fully the character of a review. 
Nearly all the long articles are preceded by the titles of one or 
more volumes with which the writers (unknown, during this 
series, until 1848) deal as suits their fancy. At the close of these 
articles, under the head of “ Critical Notices,” a few brief, un- 
pretentious descriptions of other books are given, this depart- 
ment sometimes occupying only two or three pages. A large 
part of the space is taken up with schoolbook notices. Among 
other things A Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Print- 
ing and a work on French Domestic Cookery have attention. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy is extolled as an English 
classic. On the whole, though the Volumes show improvement 
in mechanical appearance, one is impressed that it is still 
the day of small things in a literary point of view with the 
chief periodical of the Methodist Church. Yet as he turns 
the pages of these old volumes he lights upon some good 
articles that well repay perusal. Among those of more 
scholarly and permanent value may be mentioned, “ Kant and 
Kantism,” “ Philosophy of Christian Morals,” “Theory of the 
Atonement,” “ Missions and Methodism,” “ Methodist Hymnol- 
ogy,” “Theory of Temptation,” “ Literature of the Bible,” and 
“ Cousin’s Philosophy.” Of more popular interest are “ Fou- 
rierism,” “ Franklin’s Discoveries in Electricity,” “ Miss Bar- 
rett’s Poems,” “Le Verrier’s Planet,” “ Webster’s Octavo Dic- 
tionary,” “Phrenology and Fact.” Among the thirty-two 
portraits are those of Robert Newton, John P. Durbin, Richard 
Watson, W. M. Wightman, Adam Clarke, Ezekiel Cooper, 
Bishop Morris, Thomas E. Bond, Phineas: Rice, William Wi. 
nans, Bishop Waugh, Lovick Pierce, Charles Elliott, Joseph M. 
Trimble, P. P. Sandford, Bishop Hamline, and Tobias Spicer. 
VII. The General Conference of 1848, finding available a 
man of such superior mold as John McClintock, honored itself 
by electing him editor of the Review, though he was not a 
member of that body; and again in 1852 this choicé was re- 
peated. The new incumbent, only thirty-three years of age at 
his election, had graduated with distinction at the U wine of 
Pennsylvania in 1835, and had been professor in Dickinson 
College from 1836 to 1848. From boyhood he was a scholar, 
and down to the day of his death he reveled in books. He 
stands easily in the front rank of the accomplished men pro- 
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duced in the Methodist Episcopal Church of the past generation. 
« Quick in perception, clear in statement, broad in generalization, 
an independent thinker, and a trained critic, with a fine taste 
and keen interest in all departments of knowledge, greatly be- 
loved by a wide circle, and already distinguished as a champion 
of the slave, he was so eminently fitted for the post of editor 
that it is not surprising to find, as the General Conference of 
1848 approached, in spite of his youth, many eyes were turned 
to him. The new position, when it came, was in every way 
agreeable, and he entered upon it with keen relish. Writing 

to Dr. Olin of his hopes and plans in the new work, he says: 
I mean and hope to be a conservative of the forward kind; not falling 


into any extravagance or ism, if I can keep out by the grace of God, but 
striving to get the Church at its work of growth within and without. 


The General Conference of 1848, though very properly lay- 

ing on the table a resolution reported to it by the Committee on 
2 » {\r : ; oe : > . eo 

the Book Concern, directing the editor of the 2eview to lessen 

the expenditure by inserting fewer paid articles, had passed a 

resolution declaring its firm conviction that were the Review 

made more practical “it would be more popular and useful.” 


The new editor was confronted at once with the question, How 
can this be done? He refused to believe that any lowering of its 
tone in point of literature and scholarship could have been meant. 
And the Book Committee being applied to for counsel advised 
him to “improve, as far as practicable, the literary character of 
the work.” Thus left largely to his own judgment in the mat- 
ter, he announced, in his introductory editorial, that he would 
give each quarter one article on biblical or philological criticism, 
would devote more attention to biblical exegesis than had been 
before accorded it, would defend the doctrines and usages of 
the Church, though admitting free disenssion on all points, and 
would take up the leading questions of social and moral reform. 
It was stated that the titles of books need no longer be placed 
at the head of the articles sent in; that the critical notices 
would be more extended and independent; and that two new 
departments would be added—one for religions and one for 
literary intelligence. 

These promises were thoroughly fulfilled, although not with- 
out difficulty. Even Dr. Olin fell in with the idea, prevalent 
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in many quarters, that the /?eview was entirely beyond the 
needs and appreciation of the body of ministers for whom it 
was designed. He wrote: 

The Quarterly is about as well adapted to our literature as the archi- 
episcopal palace of his grace of Canterbury to one of our bishops. The 
idea of keeping up a dignified periodical for the credit of the Church is 
preposterous; there is no true dignity where there is no adaptation. 

In 1854 the Book Committee advised the editor that the Re- 
view, as conducted, was “not sufticiently adapted to the prac- 
tical and utilitarian tastes of the people,” and requested him 
to change its character accordingly. But he replied that he 
“was not appointed to edit a magazine or a newspaper, . . . and 
that the Quarterly had a distinct work before it as an educator, 
especially of the rising ministry.” In a circular sent to the 
Conferences of 1855 he said to the preachers : 

Were my judgment convinced I should at once alter the plan on which 
I have heretofore conducted the Review, cut out its foreign literary intel- 
ligence, refuse all profound discussions of metaphysical and other learned 
subjects, and fill it with biographical articles and papers on fugitive top- 
ics. Such a course would save me much expenditure of thought, time, 
and labor; but I cannot do this with a good conscience. 


IIe followed his conscience. He kept the Review fully 
abreast of the age, if not, indeed, somewhat in the advance, 
making it a stimulant and guide to the literary activity of the 
Church; investigation was encouraged, and the demands of 
truth respected. He enlisted in the service of the Quarterly 
the best writers of the time, both without and within the ranks 
of American Methodism. Among articles of a religious or 
philosophical nature during his editorship were the follow- 
ing: “Faith and Science—Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” 
“The Origin of Evil and the Fall,” “The Philosophy of Induce- 
tion,” “The Geology of Words,” “ The Genealogies of Christ,” 
“The Duty of Fasting,” “ Public Prayer,” and “ Divine Provi- 
dence.” Subjects of a more popular nature were not neglected, 
as may be seen from this partial list: “The New Hymn Book,” 
“Progress of Liberal Principles,” “The Eastern War,” “The 
Tract Movement,” “The Signs of the Times,” “ Hungary and 
Kossuth,” “Revival of the Black Arts,” “The Prohibitory 
Liquor Law,” “California,” “Oregon,” “ Daniel Boone,” 
“ Hannah More,” and “John Randolph.” 
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Portraits, because of their large expense (their cost being as 
great as that of the literary matter), and because they seemed 
scarcely in keeping with the character which it was designed 
now to give the /éeview, were discontinued at the beginning of 
the new series in 1849. Dr. McClintock extended the prac- 
tice of giving the names of the writers of the articles. The 
department which was now called “Short Reviews and No- 
tices of Books” took on a far greater prominence than under 
any previous hand, and speedily showed signs that a master 
held the pen. The editor’s personality stands out in these no- 
tices with great distinctness; he is not afraid on fit occasion to 
condemn with vigor; he wields a trenchant blade flashing this 
way and that to guard the path to the tree of knowledge. One 
book he ealls “a feeble, ill-contrived, ill-written treatise ;” of 
another he says, its “style is ambitious, inelegant, a bad imita- 
tion of a bad model.” Of Lydia Maria Child’s Progress of Lee- 
ligious Ideas he quietly remarks, ‘ The whole work on which 
the writer has been laboring more or less for eight years is one 
of the most marvelous instances of toil misspent and talent mis- 
applied that the history of literature affords.” Of Parsons 
Cooke’s tirade against Methodism he simply says, ** A Congre- 
gational minister in New England in the year of grace 1855 
might find better business, one would think, than abusing his 
fellow-Christians.” George Gilfillan he calls “a literary quack,” 
but thinks “ he has mended somewhat ” of late, being “ now only 
in part a charlatan.” Of Dr. Nehemiah Adams, author of 
A South Side View of Slavery, he writes, “ Te accomplishes 
nothing except making a display of his own amiable weakness.” 
Concerning the autobiography of Leigh Hunt he says, “ The 
tendency of the book, taken as a whole, is evil.” That he knew 
how judiciously to praise as well as blame is manifest from such 
words as these: “ Dr. Olin is, in our judgment, the ablest writer 
that American Methodism has ever possessed ;” Abel Stevens 
“wields the most versatile and graceful pen known in our 
Churech;” “ Take him for all in all, he [Chalmers] was, perhaps, 
the highest style of Christian minister that this century has pro- 
duced.” The editorship of Dr. McClintock is characterized by 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Milburn in the statement that “ he brought 
the Review to the front rank of such periodicals,” and “gave 
it a high reputation abroad as well as at home.” 
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VIII. We come now to the man who more than any other 
has given the Aeview its standing and character, and who for 
no less a period than twenty-eight years presided trium- 
phantly over its destinies. As the General Conference of 1856 
approached several things combined to bring forward Dr. Daniel 
D. Whedon as a candidate for the editorship of the Quarterly. 
His power as a writer had become thoroughly established, and 
his great abilities in theology, exegesis, and literature were by 
this time widely known in the East and the West through his 
various contributions to the journals of the day and many pub- 
lic addresses. His successful professorship of ten years at Mid- 
dletown and of seven years at the University of Michigan had 
raised him up a host of friends. His increasing deafness, to- 
gether with his strong scholastic bent, largely unfitted him for 
the pastorate. Moreover, his devotion to the slave, through 
which he had lost his position at Ann Arbor, emphasized his 
fitness for high honor in the eyes of the more radical antislavery 
delegates in the General Conference. He was accordingly cho- 
sen, even against so able and popular an incumbent as Dr. 
McClintock, by a vote of 108 to 99, though he was not a 
delegate to the Conference. Nor was he a member of any 
of the six following General Conferences that successively re- 
elected him. In 1860 and 1864 he was elected by acclamation, 
there being no other nominee. In 1868 a ballot was taken, but 
out of 227 votes he had 155. In 1872 he had 225 votes out of 
366. In 1876 he was elected by acclamation. In 1880 he re- 
ceived 307 votes out of 373. So long as he was physically 
capable of the strain of the editorship no other man was seri- 
ously thought of for this high post. He took hold of the work 
at once with great vigor, making some excellent changes. He 
enlarged “ Religious and Literary Intelligence,” first dividing it 
into “ Religious Intelligence” and “ Literary Items,” and finally 
substituted two departments entitled, respectively, “ Foreign Re- 
ligious Intelligence ” and “ Foreign Literary Intelligence.” He 
introduced a new department called “ Synopsis of the Quarter- 
lies,’ which presented a very valuable réswmé and criticism of 
the leading articles in these periodicals. He also gave some 
space, for a while, at the close of each number to brief editorial 
remarks. New writers who have since achieved wide fame 
very speedily appeared. A goodly number of laymen furnished 
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acceptable articles. Several missionaries discussed subjects re- 
lating to their respective fields. Three ladies also appeared 
among the contributors. 

To give anything like an adequate survey of the topics 
treated during this long period of twenty-eight years would 
require, of course, too great a space; but some idea of the treat 
furnished the readers may be gathered from the following 
partial list. Among the lighter subjects were these: “The 
Early Camp Meeting Song Writers,” “ A Plea for the Preach- 
er’s Wife,” “Is the Modern Camp Meeting a Failure?” “The 
Hearing Ear,” “ The Pacific Railroad,” “The Modern Novel,” 
“ Religious Catalepsy,” “ Ministerial Transfers,” ‘ Toinette,” 
“ Plagiarism and the Law of Quotation,” “ The Wandering Jew 
and his Congeners,” “ Florida—Its People and its Productions,” 
“The Territory of Alaska, ” “The Republic of Liberia—Its 

Status and its Field,” “ Utah and the Mormon Problem,” “The 
Medic al Profession, " “The Temperance Reform,” “Silence of 
Women in the Churches,” “Should Presiding Elders be Elect- 
ed?” “ Remarkable Problems of our Population,” “Our Sunday 
School Literature.” From all which it will be seen that the de- 
mand, perpetually springing up in one quarter or another— 
shown especially in a resolution favorably reported to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1868 proposing to modify and popularize 
the Leview so as to adapt it to a larger class of readers, which 
resolution, however, was promptly laid on the table—that pop- 
ular themes be treated so that the average minister might take 
more interest in the magazine, was heeded to as large a degree 
as could well be done without sacrificing the true character of 
the Quarterly and lowering it from its proper position at the 
head of our periodical literature. Of essays having more per- 
manent value, of deeper, more thoughtful disquisitions and dis- 
cussions touching more scholarly topics, which have ever been 
and must ever be regarded as the special field of the Quarterly, 
the following titles, a few out of very many, are furnished as 
specimens: “ The Cosmic Philosophy,” “German Materialism 
—the Naturalistic School,” “The Modern Theology of Hol- 
land,” “On the Power of Mind Over Nature,” “ Illyrian Liter. 
ature,” “The Antiquity of Man,” “ Methodist Doctrinal Stand- 
ards,” “Persian Poetry,” “Egyptian Chronology,” “ Hindoo 
Eclecticism,” “The Sanskrit Language,” “The Religion of the 
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Athenians,” “The Religions Nature of Savages,” “ Vicarious 
Atonement,” ‘“ The Neo-Christianity and its Leseons,” “ The 
Nibelungen Lied.” 

But few portraits were given during these seven quad- 
renniums, the policy adopted in 1849 continuing. We find, 
scattered through the volumes as circumstances “rendered ap- 
propriate, likenesses among others of Dr. McClintock, H. B. 
Bascom, Egerton Ryerson, R. L. Dashiell, Oliver Hoyt, George 
I. Seney, William B. Pope, Wilbur Fisk, John Fletcher, Eliph- 
alet Clark, M.D., Bishop Janes, and Dr. Whedon. 

The most marked feature of Dr. Whedon’s editorship is yet 

) be mentioned—we mean the book notices. He classified 
as earefully, a thing which had not been before attempted, 
and which of itself indicated a purpose to take hold of the work 
with thoroughness. Besides a section for foreign theological 
publications, there were such divisions as the following: “ Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Biblical Literature ;” “ Philosophy, Met- 
aphysics, and General Science;” “ History, siography, and 
Topography ;” “ Politics, Law, and Gener al Mor als; » « Edu- 
cational ;” “ Belles Lettres ;” “ Pamphlets ;” “ Miscellaneous.” 
It was frequently the case that as many as fifty books were no- 
ticed under these various heads, from twenty-five to forty-five 
pages being devoted to them. It was the portion of the Review 
first turned to by most of the readers. They were certain to find 
there masterly delineations, suggestive sentences, pungent para- 
graphs, and keenest criticisms. Every page gave evidence that 
the books had been closely scrutinized: An immense amount 
of pertinent and instructive observation was thrown in at all 
points. While McClintock was not surpassed in purely liter- 
ary characterizations and judgment, the new editor promptly 
showed that in exegesis and theology a king had come to the 
throne. He was called by The Independent, as well as by other 
great judges, “the best review editor in the country ;” and this 
verdict, we think, will stand. 

To fully appreci: ate this all the volumes must be perused. 
But a few specimens may serve to indicate the character of the 
work done. In a notice of Macaulay’s Essays he writes : 

The greatest master over the power of our English language to express 
practical human thought that ever wrought its syllables has gone to 
Westminster Abbey. In clearness, brilliancy, and perfectness of expres- 
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sion no writer ever surpassed Macaulay. No writer was ever more purely 
secular. Ignoring the depths below and the heights above, his mind had 
a rare, clear sight in the horizontal direction. These great essays stand 
alone in English literature, and will maintain their position during a hu- 
man ‘‘ forever.” 


Referring, in 1871, to a revised edition of Dr. Wakefield’s 
Complete System of Christian Theology, he says : 


So rapid, during even the last ten years, has been the progress of thought 
upon the very fundamentals of theology, such the developments of sci- 
ence and the new forms of skeptical and heterodox attack, that our 
whole body of divinity needs reconstruction by some master hand. 


Commenting on an essay which takes up the first chapter 
of Genesis, he writes : 


The rhythmical character of that passage, its stately style, its paral- 
lelisms, its refrains, its unity within itself, all combine to show that it is 
a poem. ... It is, therefore, a grand symbolic hymn of the creation... . 
We no more believe that it is a detail of the process of creation as fur- 
nished by modern science than that the description of the New Jerusalem 
is a true physical picture of the heavenly state. The Bible opens with a 
primordial apocalypse and closes with a terminal apocalypse. 


Here are some remarks which show claws and teeth, yet they 
are by no means as savage as others which might be quoted : 


What cause demanded the dishonoring innocent white paper with the 
publication of this worse than worthless trash we are unable to say. It is 
gospel according to cotton, a prostitution of the pulpit to a crafty defense 
of national unrighteousness. 

We would not give one ounce of Paley’s solid evidential sense for an 
entire volume of transcendental gas, that exhilarates the brains of these 
glowing intuitionalists who would kick the massy platform of fact from 
beneath their feet to show how buoyantly they can dance on nothing. 

There is one thing very consistent in this production, namely, that gen- 
uine nonsense should be expressed in bad English. 

When any Methodist minister, in any phase of mind, attacks the system 
of which he is a part we respectfully desire him to do it well ; otherwise 
he may disparage the Church less by the sharpness of the picture than by 
the poorness of the performance. 


It was, however, against Calvinism that he whetted his 
>] ’ = 

blade with greatest delight. We cannot read his burning 

words showing up with such cogency and conclusiveness the 


evils of this “ absurd and abominable doctrine,” as he calls it, 
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without concurring most heartily with the judgment of another, 
who has said that no man since John Fletcher has done so much 
as Whedon to drive Calvinism from pulpit and press and to 
“bring into prominence in its place the doctrines of a free, a 
full, and a complete salvation.” 

We must give two or three of Whedon’s sentences on this 
theme: 


God may as well secure my damnation without anything voluntary as 
secure it by securing the voluntary. Securing my volition in order that ke 
may secure my voluntary sin and consequent damnation is about the pur- 
est piece of sneaking despotism that one could attribute to an omnipotent 
devil. ; 

The pleasure taken by a man in this doctrine [of election] on the ground 
that his own dear ego is one of the elect is about the most intense form of 
theoretical selfishness that the human mind can frame. 

Such a theology is contradicted by the highest and purest spiritual in- 
tuitions written by God’s own finger on the tablets of the human soul. 
God and man therefore pronounce it untruth. It is an insult to man and 
a libel upon God. It fails to be blasphemy only because the intention of 
blasphemy is absent. . . . We should fear as a mortal sin to worship the 
awful phantasm his [Dr. Hodge’s] theology pictures. That phantasm we 
are ethically bound to hate and abhor with all our heart, might, mind, 
and strength. Should we ethically love that phantasm and thereby be- 
come transformed to its ethical likeness we should unquestionably become 
a devil. 

When we see our Calvinistic brother for long years practicing so palpa- 
ble a contradiction without being able to perceive it we are inclined to 
ask with the disciples, ‘‘ Lord, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he is born blind ?” 


It has been caleulated that Dr. Whedon gave to the Church 
in the pages of the Quarterly from his own pen thirty duodec- 
imo volumes of three hundred pages each. The resolutions 
unanimously passed by the General Conference of 1884 unques- 
tionably voice the universal acclaim. They said: 

The service he jas rendered the Church, by the devotion of his ripe 
scholarship, his extraordinary mental acumen, and his trenchant thoughts, 
to the work of enriching our literature and supplying intellectual food 
for both ministry and laity, is worthy of grateful mention and perma- 
nent record. 


IX. The General Conference of 1884, noting the age and 
unmistakable signs of physical weakness which had overtaken 
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the venerable editor of the J2eview, elected Dr. Daniel Curry 
in his place, by a vote of 193 out of 353. The Conference 
also voted, on the recommendation of the Committee on the 
Book Concern, that it would be well to issue the /eview at 
lesser intervals and, so far as possible without lowering at all 
its high standard or jeopardizing its place among scholars of all 
denominations, to give such additional matter as would com- 
mend it to a wider audience among the people. Accordingly 
a fifth series was begun with January, 1885. It was changed 
from a quarterly to a bimonthly, six numbers, each of one 
hundred and sixty pages, being issued during the year, the pe- 
riodical from this time being known as the Methodist Review. 
The portraits, also, were revived, one adorning each of the first 
six issues, the faces being those of Bishop Simpson, Bishop 
Thomson, J. 8. Inskip, William Butler, Henry Bannister, and 
W. Otterbein. In 1886 there were presented likenesses of 
Bishop Wiley, J. E. Latimer, R. 8. Rust, Bishop Scott, Mrs. 
H. B. Skidmore, and 8. D. Rice; in 1887, of Joseph Longking, 
J. M. Thoburn, J. P. Durbin, and Mrs. Lucy W. Hayes; in 
1888, of Bishop Harris and John B. Cornell. 

The post was emphatically congenial to the new editor, who 
had already spent twelve years in the chair of Zhe Christian 
Advocate and four more in that of the Vational Repository. 
He contributed no less than seven articles over his own name. 
Some changes were made in the editorial departments, so that 
this class of matter was now distributed under six heads, namely : 
“Ourrent Topics ;” “ Foreign, Religious and Literary ;” “ Do- 
mestic Religious Intelligence” (though this was soon discontin- 
ued), “ Missionary Intelligence,” “The Magazines and Reviews,” 
and “ Book Notices.” In “Current Topics” he discussed with 
great vigor such themes as “ Unification of Methodism,” “ The 
Higher Criticism in Sunday Schools,” “ Evangelists and Revi- 
vals,” “ About Evolution,” “ Bishop William Taylor,” “ The 
Irish Land Question,” “The Second Advent and the MiHen- 
nium,” “ Methodistic Views Respecting Infant Baptism,” “ The 
Labor Problem in America,” “The Mission of Methodism and 
Methodist Missions,” “ The Prohibition Movement,” and “ City 
Evangelization.” Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
book notices—coming as they were supposed to do from the pen 
of the great debater who rarely had mercy on an opponent—is 
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the very kindly spirit which they uniformly show. Could these 
reviews have been written by Daniel Curry, the fierce fighter 
on many floors? Internal evidence is all the other way. Even 
in a notice of Hodge on the Romans, which would have called 
forth from Whedon the most crushing exposure of the manifest 
absurdities of Calvinism, Dr. Curry is extremely complimentary 
and indicates but the mildest sort of dissent. In his brief ten- 
ure of the office he introduced but few new writers to the pub- 
lic. Nearly all of his contributors had previously enriched the 
pages of the magazine. A general idea of the themes taken up 
may be gathered from the following titles: “The Logie of In- 
trospection,” “The Cradle of the Aryans,” “ Migration of Lan- 
guage,” “Making the Appointments,” “ Railroads and Civili- 
zation,’ “The Franeo-Chinese Imbroglio,” ‘“ Madagascar,” 
“Charles Lamb’s Essays,” “Some Observations on the Greek 
Article in the New Testament,” “Constitutional Law in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Dr. Curry died August 17, 1887, and Dr. Daniel Wise—Dr. 
Crooks having refused the election tendered him by the Book 
Committee—took charge of the five numbers which intervened 
between that time and the ensuing General Conference, giving 
great satisfaction to the patrons of the Review. 

X. In May, 1888, the Rev. J. W. Mendenhall, D.D., al- 
ready known as a successful author, was chosen editor on the 
second ballot, having received 291 votes out of a total of 362. 
In his introductory address he refers to the general demand 
for some modification of the eview whereby it might be more 
thoroughly adjusted to the age. He says: 


7 


It must assert itself as a potent instrument in the current strifes of the 
Church with the doctrinal errors of modern thinkers and teachers. It 
is not a relic of departed giants, but a scabbardless scimeter to be used in 
everyday encounter with agnosticism, Old Testament criticism, and all 
the cognate upheavals in the path of Christian culture and progress. . . . 
Its place is not the quiet hammock in the summer or the cell of the stu- 
dent in the winter, but always the arena of combat where intellectual 
charlatanry prevails, where the diplomacy of evil is in exercise, where the 
biblicist is threatened with a cannon ball, where truth is gashed by the 
archfiend of hell. 


With January, 1889, a few changes were made, chief among 
them being the creation of the “ Arena,” a department for brief 
5 
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discussions and criticisms by contributors. Subsequently was 
added “The Itinerants’ Club,” at first under the charge of 
Bishop Vincent and designed for the special instruction of 
younger ministers. The facsimile signature of writers was 
also introduced. Another feature made prominent was the 
symposium, grouping under one general head short articles by 
different authors on closely related aspects of the same topic. 
The subjects thus treated during the few following years were 
“ Character,” “Theology,” ‘ The Heathen,” “The New Educa- 
tion,” “ Language Culture,” “The American Republic,” “ The 
Historic Episcopate,” “The Temperance Movement,” “The 
Christian Sabbath,” “ Life,” “ Immigration,” and “ Divorce.” 
The main feature, however, of Dr. Mendenhall’s administra- 
tion, and that by which it must chiefly be judged, was a spirited 
onslaught on rationalism, which was almost immediately inau- 
gurated and was maintained with immense vigor to the end. 
The editor gave himself up with entire abandon and enthu- 
siasm to this crusade against Old Testament criticism. The 
editorials in which he denounced those who had strayed from 
the safe paths of orthodoxy, and whom he regarded as wicked 
disturbers of the peace, amaze one by their length and number. 
The following titles show something of the nature of the ma- 
terial so voluminously produced: “ Wounded Rationalists,” 
“ Rationalism in Pantomime,” “ Revelation or Reason,” “ The 
Limitations of Biblical Criticism,” “The Predictive Element 
in Prophecy,” “ Christian Scholarship and its Obligations,” 
“ A Résumé of the Controversy,” “ The Ethies of the Old Tes- 
tament,” ‘“ The Human Quantity in the Holy Scriptures,” “The 
Mechanism of Inspiration,” “The Relation of the Old Testa- 
ment to Christian Faith,” “ The Crime of the Higher Criticism,” 
“Is the New Testament Safe?” “The Theology of the New 
Testament,” “ Critical Study of the New Testament,” “The 
Progress of Criticism,” “ The True Biblical Criticism,” “ Heresy 
and Error.” No one can question the belief of the author of 
these articles that he was divinely called to champion the true 
faith against a most dangerous foe. Nor will it be questioned 
that he did magnificent service in marshaling the conservative 
forces and putting his readers on their guard against such as- 
saults upon Scripture as would destroy its supernatural charac- 
ter. There can be no doubt as to the general approval which 
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the editor’s course elicited from the Church at large. This was 
especially indicated by the greatly increased subscription list 
which made the eview self-supporting for the first time in a 
long period ; but the most emphatic indorsement of his work is 
found in the decided vote by which the General Conference of 
1892 reelected him—399 out of a total of 453 ballots. 

Ile took an active part in the chief church questions of 
the day, advocating the introduction of women into the General 
Conference but not into the ministry, favoring a form of dioce- 
san episcopacy but opposing the election of bishops merely for 
a limited term, and sternly arraigning “the diabolical alliance 
with the rum traflic on the part of the Christian community.” 
He secured the writing of a valuable series of articles from 
strictly conservative scholars on various books of the Bible, 
such as Isaiah, Job, Daniel, Joshua, Amos, Romans, John, and 
Mark. The general character of the other contributions solic- 
ited or selected may be somewhat judged from the following 
brief list: “ Inspiration and Infallibility,” “ Progress in As- 
syrian Research,” “ Philosophical Idealism,” “ Industrial Re- 
construction,’ “The Southern Problem,’ “ The Semitic 
Question,” “ Recent Explorations in Egypt,” “ Tendencies in 
American Economies,” * Methodist Laymen,” ‘ Jacob Sleeper 
—A Founder of Boston University,” “ Major-General Clinton 
L. Fisk,” “ John Milton Phillips,” “James Porter,” “ George 
Bancroft,” “ Robert Browning,” “ John Ruskin,” ‘“ Hospitals, 
Ancient and Modern,” “ The Character of Hamlet,” “ Hell.” 

Many of the leading writers of the Church contributed to 
the 2eview. The proportion of college presidents and pro- 
fessors is very striking. Nearly fifty of this class appear in the 
twenty-four numbers issued by Dr. Mendenhall. Seven bish- 
ops are found inthe list, and ten editors. Three ladies also ap- 
pear as contributors. The book notices of the quadrennium 
give evidence on every page of conscientious labor and critical 
scholarship. Some two hundred volumes were annually re- 
viewed. Had Dr. Mendenhall been spared to carry out his plans 
for a second quadrennium his great suecess would undoubtedly 
have continued ; but fatal disease had seized upon him, and he 
went from the General Conference, which had given him earthly 
laurels, to receive a heavenly crown, passing away at Chicago 
June 18, 1892, just one month after his re-election. 
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XI. The Book Committee at a special meeting in Septem- 
ber chose for the vacant chair the Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D.D., 
President of the Drew Theological Seminary, who after a full 
consideration felt constrained to remain at Madison. The 

tev. A. B. Sanford, D.D., assistant editor, meanwhile carried 
on the magazine with admirable skill and entire acceptance. In 
February, 1893, the Book Committee elected as editor the Rev. 
William V. Kelley, D.D., a graduate of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Conn., in the class of 1865. 

The list of those who have guided the destinies of the Review 
during these seventy-five years is not a long one, but it is cer- 
tainly illustrious. A careful examination of the seventy-five 
volumes thus far issued profoundly impresses us with the wealth 
of material presented and preserved. A tempting feast is spread 
which every lover of whplesome intellectual food cannot fail to 
enjoy. Topics are provided in all their varied subdivisions—bib- 
lical, theological, ecclesiastical, biographical, and philosophical. 
He who sits down to this banquet hungry will rise up full. We 
may say of the /2eview in the words of Dr. Elijah H. Pilcher, 
who prepared with immense labor a complete index to the vol- 
umes from 1818 to 1881: 

To the prophetic wisdom of its founders, a fulfillment; to its brilliant 
succession of conductors, a credit; and to the Church which it so ably 
represents, an honor—it promises to continue its beneficial career while 
spiritual life shall animate the denomination which it represents and a 
love for learning exist in the minds of her servants. 
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Art. I.—THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Tue mysteries and miracle plays of the Middle Ages present a 
rich mine of poetical material for the modernexplorer. His labor 
will be rewarded by not a few nuggets of virgin gold, although 
he may have to sift a large quantity of worthless ore to find 
them. The gems of thought he may discover are in the rough, 
it is true, unpolished and unwrought, yet they are often pre- 
cious gems notwithstanding. These plays are interesting as 
giving vivid illustrations of the manners of our forefathers and 
of the condition of mediaeval society. They exhibit the con- 
ceptions of religious truth then entertained, and the mode of its 
communication to the people. They contain also the germ of 
that noble dramatic literature which so wonderfully uanameen 
forth during the Elizabethan era in the w ritings of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries. Their origin is somewhat oe 
According to Voltaire they first came from Constantinople, 
where the Greek drama was Christianized in the fourth century. 
They were probably brought thence by returning palmers and 
pilgrims during the Crusades. In France, indeed, there was an 
order of pilgrims called the Confraternity of the Passion, from 
their representation of that subject. In England these religious 
plays seem to have been first exhibited at the universities, and 
were written in Latin. The monkish influence is very strongly 
marked on every page. They were afterward written in the 
common tongue, both in France and England, and are among 
the earliest relies of the vernacular literature of those countries. 

This early drama is of three sorts: the mysteries, the mira- 
cle plays, and the moralities. The first represented the princi- 
pal subjects of the Christian faith, as the fall of man and the 
nativity, passion, and resurrection of Christ. The second exhib- 
ited the miracles of the saints and their astounding adventures. 
The third were, properly speaking, purely allegorical repre- 
sentations of vices and virtues. They sometimes set forth the 
parables of the New Testament and the historical parts of the 
Old; then, however, they became indistinguishable from the 
mysteries. The voluminous religious plays of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega partake largely of the allegorical character of 


the moralities. 
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In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries these plays were 
performed in the churches for the instruction of the people; 
but the monks, finding that the exhibitions of the jugglers at 
the Easter revels drew the populace away from the churches, 
gave their plays a more attractive character and performed them 
in the open air. Reading was an art confined, of course, 
entirely to the clergy, and the ignorant masses could only 
vaguely comprehend the dull homilies they heard ; but the pub- 
lie representation of the nativity, the passion, or the resurrec- 
tion, at the appropriate season of Christmas, Good Friday, 
or Easter, wag easily understood and vividly remembered. * 

sut these sacred representations soon became subject to abuse. 
Droll characters, comic scenes, and ridiculous speeches were 
introduced in order to excite mirth; and a flippant and irrever- 
ent treatment of the most sublime themes hecame a prevailing 
vice. Many of the clerical performers degraded themselves to 
the level of buffoons, and the miracle plays, originally intended 
to communicate religious instruction, frequently degenerated 
into broad and indecent farce. The lower clergy adopted this 
veliicle for the abuse of their superiors, and the rude populace 
found in them both subjects for burlesque and caricature. Thus 
the most sacred associations of religion became degraded into 
objects of vulgar mirth. The language of even the female char- 
acters—generally represented by boys, however—was frequently* 
exceedingly coarse, and gives us a low opinion of the manners of 
the age. The devils, or “tormentours,” as they were called, 
were the clowns of the play, and caused infinite merriment by 
their rude jokes and buffoonery. 

The stage was divided into three parts, to represent heaven, 
earth, and hell; and very intricate and ingenious machinery 
was often employed to produce theatrical effect. These stages 
were frequently on wheels, so that they might be drawn about. 
The gross ideas of the age concerning the material torments of 
the damned were faithfully delineated. The monks, doubtless, 


*A passion play is still represented every ten years at Oberammergau, in Bavaria, in ful- 
fillment of a vow made on the cessation of a pestilence in A. D. 1633, As many as five hun- 
dred peasant performers take part, and the spectacle is witnessed by thousands of visitors 
from all partsof Bavaria and Tyrol and from more distant places. The rehearsal lasts several 
days and, like the Greek drama, is performed in the open air. It partakes of a highly re- 
ligious character, and the representatives of sacred persons are selected for their piety of life 
and are set apart by prayer. Similar plays, but of inferior merit, are also performed in 
the villages around Innspruck. 
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thought a very salutary lesson was inculeated when a man who 
refused to pay his tithes or a woman who adulterated her ale 
or sold too scanty measure was dragged off forcibly to hell- 
mouth, from which belched fire and smoke. The devils wore 
flame-colored and grotesque clothing and carried clubs of buck- 
ram stuffed with sawdust, with which they vigorously belabored 
each other and the crowd. In one play Satan and a “nigro- 
maneer” dance, when the latter is suddenly tripped up and 
earried off bodily. Yet the sign of the cross or the invoca- 
tion of the Virgin or the saints immediately discomfits them ; 
and of holy water they have a mortal terror. In_the “ Nativity 
Play ” they roar horribly when Christ is born and make a great 
noise under the stage. The various parts, originally performed 
by monks, came, in course of time, to be enacted by companies 
of citizens. Different crafts and guilds vied with each other in 
the representation of the plays allotted them. The rivalry be- 
tween the worshipful tanners, chandlers, vintners, mercers, bow- 
yers, skinners, and weavers was keen and exciting.* 

When we consider how humble were the talents employed, 
the majestic sweep and sublime compass of these plays astonish 
us. They comprehend the entire drama of time, from the 
creation of the world to the day of doom. Nay, the daring 
imagination of the monkish writers went back beyond the 
dawn of time to the counsels of eternity and, scaling the bat- 
tlements of heaven, laid bare the secrets of the skies. They 
shrank not from exploring with unfaltering step the 
regions of the damned, and depicted with Dantean vigor and 
minuteness the tortures of the lost. They pierced the myste- 
ries of the future and revealed the awful scenes of the last 
judgment and the final consummation of all things. In record- 
ing in his lofty numbers the story of the fall of man and loss 
of paradise, how far soever he may have surpassed his prede- 
cessors, the sightless bard of English poesy, whose inner vision 
seemed more clear for that the outer ray was quenched for- 
ever, could hardly be said to have pursued 

Things unattempted yet, in prose or rhyme. 


*In the book of accounts of these plays some strange charges are recorded ; for example, 
“Item payed for mending hell-mouth, ij d.; for keeping fire at ditto, iiij d; for settying the 
world on fire, j d.: ij worms of conscience, iij s.; Whyte or saved sowles, and ij blake or 
dampnyed sowles, v s.; baryll for ye earthquakes, ijs.;*° ete. 
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For not only in the miracle plays and mysteries, but also in the 
still older legendary poem of Ceedmon, the Saxon monk, is the 
same story rel: ated with wondrous vigor and sublimity. 

The literary execution of these plays, as might be expected, 
is very imperfect. The most absurd anachronisms and sole- 
cisms perpetually occur. The Old yarns characters repeat- 
edly swear—a habit to which they are generally addicte Goby 

Sanct Peter and Sanct Poule,” bee “ Mahoun and the Sybill.” 
Titles are strangely modernized. The “ knights” who crucify 
our Lord speak of “Sir Pylate” and “Bishop Caiaphas.” 
The devils talk of “ Sir Satan” and “ Lord Lucifer.” The in- 
terlocutors in the play quote from “ Gregory,” “ Austyne,” and 
Sir Goldenmouth.” The geography is inextricably confused. 
The local topography of England is transferred to the fields of 
Palestine; and London and Paris are familiarly referred to by 

the shepherds of Bethlehem. The awful scenes of the passion 
are most painfully realized, and are delineated with all the 
force and breadth of Rubens’s sublime painting. The ribaldry 
and seurrile jests of the rude soldiery throw into stronger contrast 
the dread terrors of the scene. The monkish authors do not 
scruple to heighten the dramatic interest by the introduction 
of legendary stories, often absurdly, sometimes with wonder- 
fully picturesque effect. English and Latin are strangely inter- 
mingled, according to the necessities of the rhyme or rhythm. 
The writers manifest a sublime disdain of the servile rules of 
syntax and prosody, and each spells as seems right in his own 
eyes. The same word will occur in two or three different 
forms on the same page. The rhymes are frequently so execra- 
ble that in some manuscripts and printed copies brackets are 
used to indicate the rhyming couplets. This was, of course, 
the very childhood of dramatic art, and it was therefore 
extremely infantile in its expression ; it nevertheless gave token, 
like the infant Hercules, of a power of grappling with difficul- 
ties which was an augury of the glorious strength it was after- 
ward to manifest. 

With majestic sweep of thought the drama of the ages is 
enacted in these plays. All the converging lines of providence 
and prophecy center in the cross of Christ; and from it streams * 
the light that irradiates the endless vista of the future. Heaven 
itself seems open, and the vision of the great white throne and 
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the procession of the palm-crowned, white-robed multitudes 
pass before us. We hear the “sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies,” the choiring of the cherubim and 
seraphim, and the song of the redeemed in the presence of 
God. Anon the scene is darkened by the shades of endless 
gloom, is lurid with the glare of quenchless fire, and awful 
with the ceaseless wailing of the lost. Compared with these 
lofty themes the sublimest tragedies of Greece or Rome and 
their noblest epics pale into “faded splendor wan.” What 
parallel can be drawn between the petty conflict around the 
walls of Troy, or the wanderings of Ulysses, or the building of 
a Latin town and the fall of man, the redemption of the world, 
and the Judgment Day? What terror of A’schylus or Sopho- 
cles can shake the soul like the record of the drowning of the 
world by water or the vision of its destruction by fire? What 
pathos of Euripides can melt the heart like the tender story of 
the nativity or the awful tragedy of the cross? The ignorant 
populace of a petty burgh and the boorish inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, in that ultimate dim Thule of the 
West, where such plays were enacted, had brought before their 
minds, and doubtless often deeply impressed upon their hearts, 
holier lessons and sublimer truths than Plato wrote or Pindar 
sung, or than were ever tauglit by sage or seer in Stoa of the 
temples or grove of the Academy. And these were no mere 
poet’s fancies. They were solemn realities and eternal verities 
to their unlettered hearers. The Judgment Day, whose terrors 
they beheld portrayed, they believed to be at hand—at the 
very door. Through the purifying flames they felt that they 
themselves must pass, till the foul crimes done in_ their 
“days of nature,” were “ burned and purged away.” Though 
there may have been little in this homely drama to refine the 
manners or to cultivate the taste, there was much to elevate and 
strengthen the character and to project the acts of every day 
upon the solemn background of eternity. To such Christian 
teachings as these do we owe the grave and God-fearing Anglo- 
Saxon manhood of the heroic past. The outcome of such 


sacred influences may be seen in every great work of our 
literature, in every noble act of our history—in “ Hamlet,” 
“Lear,” “ Macbeth;” in Milton, Bunyan, Burns; in Crom- 
well and Hampden, in Sidney and Vane; in the deeds of 
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Marston Moor and the memories of Plymouth Rock. Where- 
ever the eternal principles of right and justice have met with 
injustice, oppression, and wrong, whether in battle shock or in 
council hall, on bloody scaffold or in silent prison, there has 
been felt and seen the influence of the Christian teachings of 
the dead and buried ages on the human mind. 

A better idea of the general character of the medieval drama 
will be obtained from a brief outline and a few extracts than 
from a lengthened description. The subject is best known to 
most readers from the short yet characteristic miracle play in 
Longfellow’s poem, “ The Golden Legend.” The admirers of 
that noble poem will, doubtless, like to know more of the 
sources from which it is, in part, derived. From the entire 
dramatic series, which was generally enacted at Whitsuntide, 
and sometimes extended into forty different plays,* a toler- 
ably correct idea of the Seripture narrative might be gathered— 
tinged, of course, with the superstitions and errors of the times. 
There is frequently among the characters an “ expositor” or 
“ doctor,” who comments upon the passing events and inculeates 
the moral to be derived therefrom, somewhat after the manner 
of the Greek chorus, or rather the corypheus. In the follow- 
ing brief and fragmentary extracts we shall modernize as far as 
possible the uncouth spelling. 

In the opening of the first play, the “ Fall of Lucifer,” the 
divine Being thus speaks: 

Tam Alpha and 0; 
I am the first and last also, 
It is, it was, it shall be thus. 
I am the great God, gracious, 
Which never had beginning. 
Here follows the creation of the nine orders of angels. 
The pride and ambition of Lucifer are strikingly exhibited. 
He exclaims : 
Above great God I will be guide, 
And set myself here as I ween. 
I am peerless and prince of pride, 
For God himself shines not so sheen. 


The revolt and punishment of the archangel and the mutual 
recriminations of the fallen fiends are quite Miltonic. 


*See collections of Coventry, Chester, and Townley mysteries, published by the Shakes- 
peare and Surtees Societies. From these the following extracts are taken. 
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Next follows the play of “the Creation and the Fall of 
Man.” Adam’s prophetic vision, as he looks down the vista of 
the future and beholds the heritage of woe he has bequeathed 
to his posterity, is exceedingly impressive. This scene is also 
the basis of one of the finest episodes in Milton. Eve’s yearn- 
ing affection for her “ sweete children, darlings deare,” and her 
agonized grief on the death of Abel are expressed with strong 
human sympathy. The earth refuses to cover the body of the 
first victim of murder and rejects it from the grave. Upon the 
death of Adam, Seth returns to paradise for a branch of the 
tree of life to plant on his father’s grave. From this, in the 
course of time, was derived the wood of the cross. According 
to another legend this was the aspen tree which ever since has 
shuddered with horror at the woeful deed of which it was the 
instrument. A good deal of humor is introduced into the ac- 
count of the flood by the contumacy of Noah’s wife, a ver- 
itable virago who scolds like a shrew and refuses to obey her 
liege lord’s commands : 

Noah. Wife, come in ; why standest thou there ? 
Thou art ever froward, I dare well swear. 
Come in, come in, full time it were, 
For fear that lest we drown. 
Wife. Yea, sir, set up your sail, 
And row forth with evil hail. 
For withouten fail 
I will not out of this town, 
But I have my gossips every one; 
One foot further I will not gone. 
They shall not drown, by Saint John! 
An I may save their life 
But thou let them into thy chest, 
Else row thou where thou wist, 
And get thee a new wife. 


The story of the offering up of Isaac is skillfullly told. 
Isaac piteously entreats : 


If I have trespassed in any degree, 
With a rod you may beat me; 


Put up your sword if you will be, 
For I am but a child. 
Abraham. Ho! my heart will break in three. 
To hear thy words I have pitie. 
As thou wilt, Lord, it must be, 
To thy will I must yield. 
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Zsaac. Would my mother were here with me! 
She would kneel down upon her kuee, 
Praying you, father, if it may be, 

For to save my life. 


Isaac meekly asks, “Is it God’s will I should be slain?” and 
then quietly submits. He begs pardon for all his faults, craves 
his father’s blessing, sends his love to his mother, and asks to 
be slain with as few strokes as possible. Abraham kisses him, 
binds his eyes, and is about to slay him, when the angel arrests 
hishands. The sacrifice of Iphigenia cannot be compared for 
pathos with this. The “ doctor” expounds the scene as having 
reference to the perfect obedience, even unto death, of Jesus 
Christ. A messenger interrupts his lengthy exposition by ex- 
claiming, 

Make room, lordings, and give us way, 

And let Balek come in and play. 


Balaam and his speaking ass are a source of great merriment. 


Balak, desiring to be avenged on those “ false losel Jews,” 
y 


swears horribly at the prophet when they are thrice blessed. 
There are also plays about Joseph, Moses, David, and the 
other leading characters of the Old Testament; but the chief 
interest of the drama gathers about the life of Christ. The 
gospel narrative is largely supplemented by legendary lore or 
embellished by the fancy of the poet, frequently with intense 
humanness ; but sometimes its beauty is marred by coarseness 
or frivolity. The “ Emperoure Octavian ” and the Sibyl both 
prophesy of Christ’s advent; and on his birth the gods of Rome 
fall down, as also do those of Egypt, when he goes thither. 
Joseph complains that he is only a poor carpenter, who has his 
meat by his hammer and plane, and so can ill afford to pay the 
newly levied tax. He and the Virgin Mary arrive, weary and 
wayworn, at Bethlehem, at the approach of night, and take ref- 
uge in a cave used asa stable; and there, between an ox and 
an ass, that night the Holy Child is born. Joseph is very ten- 
der in his bearing toward the virgin mother, addressing her 
with such fond, caressing words as “ Loe! Marye sweete, my dar- 
ling deare,” “ my deare hearte root,” and other loving phrases. 
A signal judgment punishes those who dare to doubt her maiden 
purity. The humanizing influence of these affecting scenes 
and of this worship of holiness and meekness, of the divine 
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Child and stainless mother, upon our uncouth ancestry must 
have been of incalculable benefit. It did much in a rude and 
stormy age to invest with a tender reverence all womankind, 
and inspired the iron chivalry of the time with a religious enthnu- 
siasm for the succor of human weakness and sorrow. 

The play of the “Shepherds” abounds in a good deal of 
coarse humor and rude mirth. It gives a minute picture of 
medieval country life. In some versions a wrestling bout oc- 
curs, in others a sheep-stealing plot is discovered. On the 
whole theshepherds are rather a disreputable set, although one 
of them self-assertingly boasts that there is 

A better shepherd on no side, 
From comely Conway unto Clyde. 


They lunch on Lancaster jack-cakes and Hatton ale. Their 
names, too—Harvey, Tudde, Tibbs, and Trowle—have a remark- 
ably English sound. They wrestle and engage in rude horse- 
play till the voices of the heavenly choir are heard singing, 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” The shepherds were evidently un- 
acquainted with Latin, and offer some very absurd interpreta- 
tions of the unknown words. When the star appears they sing 
a doggerel chorus and proceed to offer their rustic gifts to the 
infant Christ. One gives hima bell, another a spoon to sup his 
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pottage, another a cape, “for he [the giver] has nothing elles.” 
In the meantime the three Gypsy kings have seen the star in 
the East and bring more seasonable offerings. They arrive at 
Herod’s palace inquiring, 
Can you ought say what place or where 
A child is born that crown shall bear 
And be of Jews the king ? 
Servant. Hold your peace, sirs, I you pray. 
For if King Herod heard yu so say, 
He would go mad, by my fay, 
And fly out’ of his skin. 


Herod is at any rate very angry when he hears of the in- 
quiry, and exclaims : 


I am the greatest above degree, 
That is, and was, and ever shall be; 


The sun he dare not shine on me, 
If I bid him go down. 
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A boy, a groom of low degree 
To rise against my royalty ! 
Sir doctor, that are chiefest of clergy, 
Look up at thy books of prophecy, 
And what thou seest tell thou me. 








The “ doctor” quotes Jacob’s prophecy concerning the Shiloh, 


when Herod bursts out: 













That’s false, by Mahound, full of might! 
That old vylarde Jacob doted for age. 
What presumption should move that peevish page 
Or any elfish godling to take my crown ? 






He rages horribly, and orders the slaughter of the children. 





Have done and fill the wine high, 
Fill fast and let the cups fly, 
I die, but I have drink, 






In the meantime the kings present their gifts to the baby 
Sovereign of the world. The first gives gold: 






For it seemeth by this place 
That little treasure his mother has. 









The next offered incense, and the third thirty pieces of 

* money—“ gilt pennies” they are called. These “ pennies,” 
according to the veracious legend, were the identical coins ; 
with which Abraham bought the eave of Machpelah, for which 
Joseph was sold by his brethren, and for which Judas after- 
ward betrayed his Master. Of few things else, save the Holy 
Grail and the stone on which the English sovereigns are 
crowned—which last, it is well known, was the very stone 
that Jacob used as a pillow—can the history be so marvelously 
traced. “Our Ladye Marie” left most of the presents, with 
the child’s swaddling clothes, in the cave when she fled into 
Egypt; and there they remained till discovered by the pious 
Empress Helena! During the flight into Egypt the holy fam- 
ily are attacked by robbers. One of these relents, beholding 
their poverty ; but the other is exceedingly fierce. The infant 

Christ foretells that they shall both be crucified with him; but 

that he who had mercy shall find pardon in his hour of doom. 
It is in the play of the “Slaughter of the Innocents” that 

the king of Jewry fairly out-herods Herod in his cruelty. 

He summons all his barons, burgesses, and baronets—Sir Lanc- 

ler, Sir Grimbald, and the rest—to destroy the children. There 
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are some rather coarse passages of wit between the soldiers and 
the women, and one cowardly officer is driven off. But the 
slaughter is completed, and the soldiers toss the dead babies 
upon their spear-points through the town. Then is heard the 
voice of lamentation : 

Out and out! and wellaway! 

That ever I did see this day; 

Out and out! and woe is me! 

Thief, thou shalt hangéd be! 
In the confusion Herod’s own son is slain, and the wretched fa- 
ther, smitten with despair, cries out, 

Alas! my days now are done; 

I wot I must die soon 

Bootless it is to make moan, 


nD 


For damned I must be. 
He falls down, writhing with pain and eaten with worms; hell 
opens, and devils drag him within its horrid jaws. No more 
tragic and awful poetic justice is there in any drama of ancient 
or modern times. 
There is a striking incident in the play of the “ Presentation 
at the Temple.” Old Simeon had been reading the prophecy 
that Christ should be born of a virgin, which seemed so in- 
eredible that he obliterated the expression, but found that. it 
reappeared in red letters; and, having again obliterated it, he 
was convinced of its divine inspiration by its appearing once more 
in letters of gold. In Christ’s twelfth year, the doctors in the 
temple observing his attention, one of them remarked : 
Methinks this child would learn our law, 
He taketh great heed to our talking; 

to whom our Lord replies, 
You clerks that be of great cunning, 
Unto my talking take good heed. 

Great dramatic vivacity is thrown into the aecount of the 
raising of Lazarus. The “prelates,” however, think “that 
lurden Lazarre should be slayne.” The merchants whom our 
Lord drove out of the temple complain to “ Bishop ” Caiaphas, 
who with the priests seeks to arrest Christ ; but, fearing to do so, 
they offer money to him who will betray him. Judas accepts 
the unholy bribe and arranges the time and place of his betrayal 
of his Master. 
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The awful scenes of the passion are delineated with a coarse 
and rugged strength and with a painfully realistic power, which 
must often have stricken terror to the soul. But amid the rude- 
ness of the ruffian soldiery and the ribaldry of the mocking 
multitude is heard the gentle falling of woman’s tears : 

Alas! alas! and woe is me! 
A doleful sight is this to see. 
So many sick savéd has he, 
And goeth now this way. 
The soldiers disrobe the divine Sufferer with many a wanton 
gibe and jeer: 
“Be thou wroth or be thou fain, 
I will be thy chamberlain. 
This coat shall be mine 
For it is good and fine,” 
“Nay, fellow, by this day, 
At the dice we will play ; 
This coat withouten seam 
To break it were a shame.” 


The anguish of the virgin mother is described in a manner ex- 
ceedingly pathetic : 

Alas! my love, my life, my dear, 

Alas! now mourning, woe is me! 

Alas! thieves, why do ye so? 

Slay ye me, let my Son go. 

The “Harrowing of Hell” is a very popular medieval 
legend, according to which Christ descends into the regions of 
the dead, vanquishes Satan, and delivers the patriarchs, prophets, 
and the ancient worthies who have been waiting for his coming. 
They greet him with rapture, and he leads them in triumph; 
while in lofty strophe and antistrophe the angels chant a psalm 
of victory. Our Lord’s greeting to his disciples after the resur- 
rection is very tender and gracious: 


Peace be among you, bretliren fair, 
My sweet brethren lief and dear. 


Their surprise, fear, doubt, and joyful recognition of the 
Saviour are admirably described. The ascension, also, is finely 
conceived. After giving them their commission our Lord parts 
from his disciples with the words, “I go to my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God ;” and, as he ascends in 


mid air, in sublime antiphonies the angels sing his triumphs 
36—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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over death and hell, the opening of the everlasting gates, and 
his eternal exaltation at the right hand of God. The Twelve, 
while awaiting the descent of the Holy Ghost, compose the 
Apostles’ Creed, each one contributing a clause to that first 
formulated confession of faith. Then follow the unfolding of 
the prophecies of the Apocalypse, the downfall of antichrist, 
and the day of final doom, The terrors of the last judgment 
are strongly limned and must have produced a deep impression 
on the unsophisticated spectators. The finally saved chant 
lofty strains of laud and honor to Almighty God, for that their 
sins have all been burned away in the purifying fires of purga- 
tory; while the condemned lift up their voices in everlasting 
wailing and despair. Popes, emperors, kings, queens, justices, 
and merchants in turn confess their guilt and the justness of 
the eternal bale which is their doom. A condemned pope thus 


exclaims : 
Now bootless it is to ask mercie, 
For, living, highest in earth was I; 
Also silver and simony 
Made me a pope unworthy. 


A wicked queen piteously cries out: 


Where is my beauty that was so bright? 
Where is the baron, where is the knight, 
Where in the world is any wight, 

That for my fairness now will fight? 


The kings of the earth and the great men and the rich men and 
the chief captains and the mighty men all wail because of tle com- 
ing of the Judge; for the great day of his wrath is come, and 
who shall be able to stand? Christ, sitting on a cloud with the 
instruments of lis passion—the cross, the crown of thorns, the 
nails, the spear—exhibits his body more marred and wounded 
by the sins of men than by the tortures of his Jewish murder- 
ers, and pronounces sentence of final doom. To the saved he 
sweetly says: 
Come hither to me, my darlings deare; 


While I was on the earth here 
Ye gave me meat in good manere, 


Yes, forsooth, my friendés dear, 

Such as poor and naked were 

Ye clad and fed them both in fear, 
And harboured them alsoe. 
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Turning to the wicked he severely says: 


Nay, when ye saw the least of mine 

That on earth sufferéd pine, 

To help them ye did naught incline ; 
Therefore go to the fire. 

And though my sweet mother deare, 

And all the saints that ever were, 

Prayed for you right now here, 
Alas! it were too late! 


Thus ends this remarkable series of religious dramas. Their 
language may often be uncouth, and their treatment of these 
lofty themes inadequate and unworthy, sometimes coarse and 
repulsive, shocking our feelings of reverence and our sense of 
propriety ; but assuredly the drama of no age ever addressed 
itself to a nobler task, and we doubt if, on the whole, any 
drama ever better accomplished its purpose. Its object was 
not merely to amuse, but to instruct—to instruct in the most 
important of all knowledge, the great truths of religion. Its 
exhibition of these truths may have been imperfect and mixed 
with much of error; but its influence, in the absence of purer 
teaching, must have been most salutary. No man, no woman, no 
matter how unlettered and rude, could but be awed and solem- 
nized by the contemplation of the sublime subjects which it pre- 
sented ; and doubtless many may have been led thereby to appre- 
hend the saving truths of the Gospel, to forsake sin, and to live 
godly lives. If this hasty incursion into one of the more ob- 
scure regions of English literature should stimulate curiosity to 
a further exploration of its hidden treasures it shall have ac- 
complished its purpose. 
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Art, IIL—OUR CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM. 


Tue question of a more clearly defined constitution for the 
General Conference, now before the Church, practically had its 
origin in the Episcopal Address of 1888, though for two or 
three quadrenniums it had occupied the attention of some of 
the most thoughtful men in the Church. The occasion of its 
culmination in 1888 was in part found in the rapid increase 
of the membership of the General Conference. It was a ques- 
tion of seriousness, because it was no other than a question 
of whether the same little boat would, with its increasing load, 
still safely reach the other shore. The question as to whether 
there existed a suitable basis for effective legislation in so large 
and diversified a body also had its weight. And, in addition, 
the questions of the proper relationship of the laity to the body 
and the advisability of the admission of women were determin- 
ing factors in originating the problem. 

The problem, then, was fairly 'aunched by the Episcopal 
Address. What constitutes the organic law of the General 
Conference, the Address says, is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. “ Have we any such thing as a constitution?” the bish- 
ops ask. They further say: 

It is scarcely possible to think of this as an open question; yet it does 
exist, and because it exists we deem it wise to anticipate the possible con- 


tingencies of the future by seeking such a settlement of the question as will 
preclude doubt hereafter in a matter of such vital interest to the Church. 


The committee to whoin this new problem was referred said 
in reporting the measure back to the General Conference: 


They are convinced that the organic law of the Church, and especially 
the constitution of the General Conference, need to be accurately defined 
and determined; that the method to be pursued in the organization of the 
General Conference should be precisely and explicitly stated; that the re- 
lations of lay to ministerial representations should be more satisfactorily 
adjusted. They are also convinced that these questions require most 
thorough and careful investigation. 


A commission was appointed to formulate a constitution and 
present it to the General Conference of 1892. The Constitu- 
tional Commission met several times before May, 1892. The 
question in a high degree engaged their individual and united 
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studies, and they were enabled to present as complete a report 
to the General Conference as the time allowed enabled them to 
formulate. At the bar of the General Conference of 1892 this 
constitution was partially considered and also partially adopted. 
But insuperable difficulties seemed to arise as the Conference 
advanced in its consideration, and at length, by an almost spon- 
taneous feeling, it was referred for completion to the General 
Conference of 1896.* 

The fact secims to be that the bishops, the committee who 
had the matter in hand in the General Conference of 1888, the 
Constitutional Commissioners, and, lastly, the General Confer- 
ence of 1892, were under a pillar of cloud, rather than of light, 
as they contemplated the problem. The same feeling that was 
in the minds of the committee which considered the matter in 
the General Conference of 1888, that “these questions require 
most thorough and careful investigation,” seems to have spread 
itself even down to the deliberations of the General Conference 
of 1892. We think that this is more than ever the feeling to- 
day in the Church, and it may be seriously doubted whether 
the problem will be settled by the General Conference of 1896. 

In 1784 a new condition of things appeared in America, 
which was to affect all future civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 
Mr. Wesley speaks of it as “an uncommon train of provi- 
dences.” The country was about to be erected into an independ- 
ent empire. The time had come, also, when a new Church, 
corresponding to the new civic order of things, must also be 
erected; and so for the first time in the history of the kingdom 
ef God the Methodist Episcopal Church appeared upon the 
stage of history. What we wish to note here is that it was 
formed by the Methodist preachers who had remained in Amer- 
ica under Mr. Asbury. We note, but cannot here elaborate. 
In the Address of the bishops to the General Conference in 
1888 they say: 


When the General Conference was simply a general convention, consist- 
ing of all the elders who might attend, it possessed plenary power and 
needed no formal or written constitution. It had power to make rules 


*The whole matter, by motion of J. M. Buckley, was indefinitely postponed, with instruc- 
tion to have the report published in the papers of the Church and presented to the next 
General Conference. This course was taken by a vote of 233 to 190. John Field had pre- 
viously moved, ** Whereas, The report of the Constitutional Committee is too vitally impor- 
tant, involving in many respects our entire economy, to be adopted without the Church 
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and regulations for the Church; to fix terms of membership; to make and 
unmake the episcopacy; to ordain, modify, or annul the General Rules, 
the itinemancy, or the Book Concern; to prescribe doctrines and standards 
of doctrine; and to meet as often as it chose and to do what it would. It 
was supreme, and its members represented only themselves. But when 
the Church grew to such magnitude that it became impracticable for the 
whole body of the eldership to meet in convention a delegated body was 
declared a necessity, and then a written constitution, defining the compo- 
sition and power of such a General Conference, became as indispensable 
as was the representative principle in the body itself. Such a constitu- 
tion was ordained in 1808. 


The year 1808 was a distinct advance upon 1784, and yet there 
had passed a period of only twenty-four years. The body was 
not under “rules and regulations” except those of its own 
devising. 

Thus far it may be noted that the General Conference was 
altogether and peculiarly a preachers’ institution. Only preach- 
ers composed it. Only preachers were concerned in selecting 
the men who constituted it. We have indisputable ground, 
then, for the statement that in the first instance the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was created by the preachers themselves, and 
created solely for the furthering of the religious work that was 
upon their hands. We note the fact in no invidious sense, 
but with a feeling of highest admiration. In a very high sense 
they acted on the broad domain of natural right. That which 
was their own they hada rightto govern. Mr. Wesley acted on 
this principle. We emphasize this. Any number of preach- 
ers may now go apart and organize a Church according to their 
own peculiar and, perhaps, just notions. This is what the 
Methodist preachers did; and thus was started one of the 
mightiest evangelical movements known to Christendom. And 
so “all things were theirs” —the Conferences, the Book Con- 
cern, and the economy of the Church. In 1784, in 1808, in 
1812, and down to 1872, there was not a layman to dispute their 
primacy in anything. The constitution of 1812, the first un- 
der which Methodist Episcopal affairs were operated, was a 
preachers’ institution, and was operated by the “elders ;” but 


generally having an opportunity of expressing its views; therefore, Resolved, That the 
further consideration of it be postponed until the meeting of the next ensuing General Con- 
ference.” (See General Conference Journal, 1892, pp. 192, 193.) The proceedings all 
indicate the reluctance to go forward, and perhaps the Church is greatly indebted to that 
hesitancy. 
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the constitution of 1872 was one under which ministers and 
laymen sat together in council, and 1872 will forever stand 
an epoch in American Methodist history. The writer himself 
saw the day and helped to bring it in when the laymen of the 
Church first appeared in her counsels, and he participated in the 
joy of all the preachers in hailing so auspicious an event. The 
General Conference before 1872 was the throne of the Method- 
ist preacher ; since then it is a forum and arena of the preacher 
and layman alike. Formerly the preacher was the first and ulti- 
mate power in the Church. This preachers’ self-made court 
made law, administered it, and preachers were its supreme 
judges. Simple evangelists at first engaged in self-chosen ways 
of preaching the Gospel and organizing believers into societies, 
and, wholly unambitious, these humble men truly “ builded bet- 
ter than they knew.” The course their work took was a nat- 
ural one in an inchoate state of things. We do not see how 
they could have done other or better than they did. 

We pass on to remark that Methodism has been a tentative 
procedure from the beginning. From the beginning it has only 
aimed to do the best thing for the time being and to accomplish 
the work that was stirring her soul. The result to date is a 
representative, delegated, General Conference of ministers and 
laymen, a body where the Methodist people are more completely 
represented than ever before. The state of things that confronts 
the Church at the present time is not an inchoate state of things. 
It is rather the most complicated and extraordinary state of 
things that has ever presented itself to a well-organized people 
for solution. We should not be discouraged if 1896 does not 
solve the problem. 

Without further preliminaries we proceed at once to remark 
that the coming constitution should be a constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and not a constitution of the Gen- 
eral Conference.* In the same sense in which the bishops, in 
their 1888 Address, asked if the General Conference had a con- 
stitution, we ask, Has the Methodist Episcopal Church a consti- 
tution? This, we take it, is the largest concern. Practically, 
the Church has no formulated constitution ; what she has is in 


*The report of the Commission seems to see this but vaguely, and as a result of this two 
things seem jumbied—an “ organic” law of the Church and a Constitution of the General 
Conference, and in the minds of thé Commission the General Conference seems to be alto- 


gether the larger thing of the two. 
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a nebulous condition. But the General Conference has a con- 
stitution, one that is larger and almost as specific as the deca- 
logue given to Moses. In these two facts lies largely the prob- 
lem before the Church. The existence of a Church without 
a*constitution and a body in that Church with a constitution 
creates an anomaly. It would be paralleled if the United States 
had no constitution and Congress possessed one; that is, if the 
Congress of the United States governing the United States, and 
not the United States governing Congress. As plainly, it seems 
to us, is the General Conference governing the Church, instead 
of the Church governing the Conference. What is needed to 
solve the problem is a constitution that shall reverse these con- 
ditions. 

We have seen that in the beginning the ministry was the 
greatest power; indeed, was so much the only power that the 
Church would never have appeared without them. But now, as 
a result of the shiftings of the very things these preachers cre- 
ated, another all-important factor, the Church, appears. Once 
the preachers were greater than the Chureh ; now the Chureli is 
greater than the preachers. Now is it not the greater rather 
than the lesser thing that needs a constitution? Not the coun- 
ty, but the State, not the State alone, but the nation of which 
the State is a part, must have a constitution. Not Conferences 
of any kind—quarterly, annual, or general—need constitutions 
so much as the Church, of which all these are parts and instru- 
ments. If the Church has such a constitution as her greatness 
and her work absolutely demands, “ Cushing’s Manual will be 
enough for the General Conference, especially if it is well en- 
forced.” Let it be noted that it is not the General Conference 
that needs more power—many fear it would be perilous to give 
it more; but additional power should be given to the Church, 
so that in her accumulated and rapidly increasing possibilities 
she may be able to execute her plans in whatever part of the 
world she may be called to operate. This can be found only in 
a well-coneeived and much-demanded constitution. 

But how shall such a constitution be obtained? First, it 
should spring from the very genius and accumulated wisdom 
of Methodism. The little stadia of our Methodism are as 
distinctly marked to the Methodist student as the marches of 
Xenophon to the classical. Whenever in the past an exigency 
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has been reached in her growth and expansion her wisdom has 
provided for the occasion. This is a marked feature in the 
beginnings of her circuits and Conferences. And in all the 
Conferences down to 1777 she possessed the denominational ken. 
So in the Conferences from 1778 to 1781. In 1784 her genius 
of management rose to the highest watermark. The experiment 
and failure of the “council,” the idol of Asbury for a moment, 
illustrates the larger wisdom that was abroad among the preach- 
ers and people. Is it too much to believe that Methodist good 
sense is greater and broader to-day than at any time in the past? 
And is not that wisdom more intensive and ambitious to ac- 
complish the great purposes of Providence, which are clearer 
to-day than ever before? In accordance with the spirit of the 
country—the new world—in which she has found her marvel- 
ous growth, and whose very spirit she loves and breathes, the 
General Conference of the Church in 1896 should set on foot 
all plans preliminary and necessary for the securing of a consti- 
tution for the Chureh.* This will be far better than wrangling 
over a constitution for the General Conference itself, and will 
be rising to the dignity of the occasion. 

In so grave a matter it would be venturesome to enter on a 
suggestion of details. Yet much detail ought to be considered. 
There should be, for instance, an equal number of ministers 
and laymen from each Annual Conference; and the laymen 
elected to the Quadrennial Conference should, in all cases, be 
elected by the Church and not by the Quarterly Conferences. 
Power should at some point arise directly from the people. 
We would also have it specified that one half of the lay repre- 
sentation should be women. The missionary and domestic 
work now in the hands of the women of the Church is very 
great and is daily increasing ; and her admission to the coun- 
sels where things receive their first shaping would be a mani- 
festation of business sense of a high order. Then a policy 
should be inaugurated looking to a parity of the Annual Con- 
ferences as to ministerial members. Allowing only four repre- 
sentatives from a Conference—two ministers, one layman, and 

*Colonel John W. Ray, in his very pertinent and wise minority report of the Commission, 
says: “ We are living in a nation where the people are familiar with the usual forms of civil 
government. A Church that must of necessity have to deal with the same people should 


make its forms of government, as far as possible, conform to the civil (General Conference 
Journal, p. 400). 
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one woman—one hundred Conferences would give a member- 
ship to the General Conference of four hundred, a body, under 
these conditions, almost too large for business. 

Secondly, a larger commission than ever should be appointed 
by the General Conference of 1896 to formulate the constitu- 
tion for presentation to the General Conference of May, 1900. 
It should be composed of equal numbers of laymen and minis- 
ters, and should have permission to sit at.pleasure. 

Thirdly, the theological creed of the Church should be left 
untouched. If touched at all it slrould be diminished rather 
than increased. We see to-day how Churches of large creeds 
are being rent and torn. The tendency of the times is toward 
the Bible without note or comment. Intelligence is universal, 
and each man is able to form his own creed. At any rate, there 
should be nothing more than a revision of the phraseology of 
our Articles and the cleansing off of the excrescences and bar- 
nacles which, in a hundred years, have gathered on the bark of 
our Zion. 

Fourthly, the powers of the episcopacy should be so defined 
and settled that we can go forward another hundred years with 
a stronger faith in this sheet anchor than ever before. 

Fifthly, there should be a supreme court provided for, as a 
check to all hasty and unwise legislation. It, too, should be 
composed of ministers and laymen in equal numbers. Office 
in this should be for life, and the court should always be in ses- 
sion at the sittings of the General Conference. This would 
allow all the delegates to sit and deliberate and vote together 
on the common interests. 

However great and intricate the problem may appear, we 
believe there is wisdom in the Church sufficient for its solution. 
That the plan submitted to the lasteGeneral Conference and 
now before the Church is inadequate we believe to be the gen- 
eral feeling. The solution of the problem should be earnestly 
sought. The rate of increase in our Church is unparalleled in 
the whole history of the Christian religion. The first Metho- 
dist preaching in America was not earlier than 1766. The first 
Methodist church was built in 1768. There were only four 
Methodist preachers on the continent in 1770. Asbury and 
Richard Wright did not land on our shores until 1771. In 1773 
there were 1,160 members and 10 preachers. In 1784 there 
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were 14,988 members and 83 preachers. In 1792 there were 
266 preachers and 65,980 members. In 1808 there were 540 
preachers and 151,995 members. We cannot continue the enu- 
meration. Look at the case as it now stands. By our latest 
returns there are 16,454 preachers alone, while the membership 
stands at 2,524,053. With these data before us the thought 
is irresistible that something more than a constitution of the 
General Conference is needed, even a constitution of the 
Church itself, in which the General Conference may be defined 
in its place as the chief instrument of her power. 

We close our reflections by referring to one thing more, but 
only in a suggestive way. If the time has come when our 
Methodism, by the very volume of her power, must seek for 
additional constitutional safeguards, is it not pertinent that all 
American Methodism be brought into counsel? May not the 
evils that have come from a century of probation and conflict 
be thus eliminated, and a more vigorous and impetuous Meth- 
odism than has yet been known file out into the fields of the 
new century ? 
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Art. IV.—THE METHODIST DOCTRINE OF FREE WILL. 


Or all the great denominations of Christendom Methodists 
alone decidedly and unanimously teach the doctrine of free 
will. Why we stand alone in this respect it is difficult to see. 
What connection can there be between foreordination and im- 
mersion? Why should Low Church Episcopalians incline to- 
ward predestination and those of the High Cliurch lean toward 
free will? The Congregationalists, have saturated New Eng- 
land with Calvinism; but as each local church formulates its 
own creed the new societies, feeling the spirit of the age, ex- 
perience a relapse and reaction from the teachings of the Pu- 
ritan fathers. Luther and Melanchthon, though believers in 
predestination, sensibly concluded not to make any dogmatic 
statement of it for their followers; yet the broad, creedless 
State Church of Germany is Calvinistic. Even Arminius did 
not succeed in planting Arminianism in his native land. The 
Council of Dort condemned his doctrines after he was dead. 
But Wesley and Fletcher embodied them in the very heart 
of Methodist theology ; while the fathers and founders of Amer- 
ican Methodism made free will the keynote in their cheery 


and trustful song of love divine— 
A lay 
Whose melody shall haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it ever on its golden way. 


So Methodism has been unswerving in its teachings on this 
subject from the days when Susannah Wesley wrote her admir- 
able letters to her son, through all its after history, making old 
England and young America ring with the proclamation of 
free will, free grace, and universal redemption. 

It was Augustine, in the year 412, that first formulated those 
dreadful doctrines which are embodied in the Augustinian the- 
ology, in opposition to poor Pelagius, held up as an Antinomian 
and a heretic, while this hot-headed and doughty defender of 
divine sovereignty was canonized as a saint. 

John Calvin, in the sixteenth century, a man of rich genius 
and powerful personality, systematized the teachings of Augus- 
tine in the famous Institutes of the Christian [eligion. From 
his throne of power at Geneva he almost ruled both Church 
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and State. He laid such stress on the dogma of divine decrees 
that the whole system which embodies that dogma bears his 
name. From this standpoint he could see no contingency ; all 
was doomed, decreed, eternally fixed, as though God cared 
more for the glory of his omnipotence than for the glory of 
his redeeming grace. 

Thomas Carlyle imagines a monument over a dead lion, set- 
ting forth how many sheep he had slanglitered and how many 
kids and hares he had consumed. Calvin seems to have erected 
a similar monument to the Most High. Ile would have glori- 
fied Vesuvius, belching flame and stones, rather than Her- 
mon and Tabor, with sunny slopes and glowing summits 
luring men’s thoughts from earth to heaven. A great part of 
mankind doomed to glorify God’s punitive justice! Justice, 
indeed! The other part of mankind picked out, with or 
without reason, like jewels from the mass of uncleanness, to 
shine in praise of divine love! But what kind of love is it that 
can create beings to be the objects of wrath? What kind of 
humanity is it that can be resigned to such a selecting and 
setting apart of individuals? What a self-complacent kind of 
theology is that which can coolly submit to seeing millions of 
creatures doomed to hopeless woe to satisfy absolute and eternal 
justice—or, according to the Hopkinsian putting of the case, 
“for the good of the universe”—while the favored few are 
allowed to look on from the heights of supernal bliss? 

And yet, on this strong meat were nourished such stalwart 
Christians as Cromwell and William, Prince of Orange, to- 
gether with the Roundheads and Covenanters and Puritans 
and the heroic Huguenots; Blaise Pascal, also, and the Jan- 
senists; John Knox and Thomas Chalmers and Robert Hall; 
that princely preacher, George Whitefield, and that king 
of the modern pulpit, Charles H. Spurgeon; with myriads of 
men and women of whom the world was not worthy—only 
showing how much better people can be than their creed. 
Whittier, in “My Namesake,” suggests a beautiful apology for 
them as well as for himself : 


For, awed by Sinai’s Mount of Law, 
The trembling faith alone sufficed, 

That, through its cloud and flame, he saw 

The sweet, sad face of Christ. 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century that man of might, 
Jonathan Edwards, set the seal of his master mind on New 
England thought and the theology of the Christian world. 
It was during his ministry at Northampton that he preached 
and published those powerful sermons which produced such 
overwhelming effects, especially the one entitled, “Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God.” The very title is enongh to 
make one shudder. No doubt his eloquence was terrific and 
appalling. No wonder some of the congregation held to the 
backs of the pews to prevent themselves from sliding into heli! 
But were such lurid pictures of fire*and blood and wrath true 
to the facts as found in gospel teaching? Did the powerful 
preacher truly represent God, or did he misrepresent and blas- 
pheme his Maker? It must be confessed that about the same 
time, beyond the sea, some of the coadjutors of Wesley often 
preached sermons hardly less sulphurous and sanguinary. See 
the published sermons of the Rev. Joseph Benson. Yet there 
was an essential difference between Joseph Benson’s Deity, who 
provided a hell into which no sinner sank save by the weight 
of his own deservings, and the Deity of Jonathan Edwards, 
who, as it seems to us, surrounded the sinner with such a resist- 
less maelstrom of motives, passions, and decrees that he must 
inevitably be sucked into the all-devouring sea of wrathful 
retribution. 

It was in 1754, while living in the lonely little village of 
Stockbridge, Mass., that Edwards finished that masterpiece of 
argument, his Hssay on the Freedom of the Will, by which he 
really meant the bondage of the will; for the only freedom he 
allowed was the freedom to act according to the will. In fact, 
the will was in his eyes synonymons with “ the affections.” His 
reasoning in reference to the prevailing motive is almost unan- 
swerable. Edwards considers foreknowledge as implying fore- 
ordination, just as future events imply present facts and grow 
out of those facts. Bledsoe, in his Zheodicy, answers with a 
summary sneer, “ As if Omniscience had not ways of seeing the 
future which we know not of !” But thatisnot ananswer. The 
question at issne is, Can a contingent future be foreseen, even 
by a Being of infinite foresight, and yet remain contingent ? 
To this question Calvinists reply with a thunderous and unan- 
imons “ negative!” 
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Dr. L. D. McCabe escapes the logic of this conclusion by the 
startling and almost confounding theory—not original with 
him—of “divine nescience.” Possibly it may be the only 
consistent solution of the problem of evil, which, in its Armin- 
ian form, would be, ‘ Could not the Deity have created beings 
that would not have sinned?” Possibly it would have been 
contradictory and impossible to create free moral beings who 
would not, soon or late, fall into sin. Possibly, also, as Bush- 
nell in his chapter on “ Sin,” in Vature and the Supernatural, 
has almost demonstrated, the fall, and sin itself, may be over- 
ruled for the highest welfare of the race. But, in any case, in 
perfect accord with freedom, a free agent can be foreseen, both 
by a finite and an infinite mind, as doing certain acts without 
being bound and compelled and eternally predestined to do 
them. Character and habit merge into moral certainty, and yet 
remain essentially free. 

One of the most original and baffling arguments in Edwards’s 
treatise on the will is that on the infinite series of choices pre- 
supposed in every act of choice—infinity in a finite intelligence. 
Yet we may find that this apparent reductio ad absurdum is 
weally a petitio principii. It seems to take for granted that 
mind is merely mechanical, having no self-originating energy to 
determine its own actions. The very idea of will implies the 
“self-beginning of activity,” so that to speak of free will is a 
mere tautology. If the will exists at all it is free; if not free 
it is practically nonexistent. 

It was reserved for our own Dr. Whedon not only to besiege 
and capture, but to demolish, this strong fortress of Edwardsian 
logic. Whedon meets Edwards squarely, fairly, and trium- 
phantly. Some of our Methodist controversialists, notably the 
late able and venerable Dr. Curry, compromised with Calvinism 
to some extent and talked about “ the guilt of original sin,” as 
the younger Edwards and the late President Smith and Dr. 
Hodge, Jr., in his debate with Curry, at Chautauqua, compro- 
mised with Arminianism ; but Whedon has shown that any 
other than individual and responsible freedom is only “ a clock- 
hammer freedom,” which admits of no accountability. The 
clock “can keep better time than we with all our wits;” but 
no one in possession of his wits would ever think of punish- 
ing the clock even if it did not keep quite accurate time. 
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The trouble with Calvinistic predestination is that it is not 
preachable, not talkable, and not even thinkable. It will not 
stand the test of practical application. The poet Lowell makes 
the irrepressible Hosea Biglow say : 

The fust thing for sound politicians to larn is, 
Thet Truth, to dror kindly in all sorts o’ harness, 
Mus’ be kep’ in the abstract... . 

No, never say nuthin’ without you’re compelled tu, 
An’ then don’t say nuthin’ thet you can be held tu; 
Nor don’t leave no friction idees layin’ loose 

For the ign’ant to put to incend’ary use. 


May we not be allowed to commend this astute advice to the 
defenders of an impracticable and impossible creed? Why 
hold on to it as with a death-grasp ruled by Calvin’s dead hand 
from his very grave, trying to soften its asperities, and still 
keep mumbling the decrees as Roman priests do the mass in an 
unknown tongue, patching new pieces of truth to old garments 
of error worn in the Dark Ages, when might made right? Why 
not throw away these dark and dismal dogmas that dishonor 
God and outrage common sense, and if we must believe in the 
“five points” of Calvinism say nothing about it, but let the 
people simply repent and believe the Gospel ? 

Our Methodist fathers, like our Revplutionary sires, raised an 
insurrection against “the Stamp Act” bearing the impress of 
Calvin’s iron hand, and tossed into the sea of oblivion the worse 
than British tea of Calvinistic teaching ; but, as in the days of 
King George the taint of Toryism was felt, so even among the 
early Methodists the touch and taint of Calvinism were some- 
times seen. Unguarded expressions floated in the air—half- 
truths, the most dangerous kind of errors. One of these was, 
“No merit in any creature,” which would logically imply no 
demerit, no guilt, no need of forgiveness, and no need whatever 
of the atonement. 

The doctrine of “total depravity” needs an Arminian re- 
statement ; otherwise, it locks us up in Calvinism. It has led 
many a man to hide behind his own helplessness and do nothing 
toward the salvation of his own soul. Our seventh article 
of religion says man is “very far gone from original right- 
eousness,” which is true; but when that article came from 
the Calvinistic Synod of Dort it read, elapsus quam longis- 
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sume, “gone as far as possible.” That was total depravity 
in its Augustinian sense, whicli Wesley did not accept. No being 
was ever born totally depraved, for that would imply depravity 
so deep, so intense, so terrible that it would make man a fiend, 
or worse—a mass of malignity, a fiery coal of iniquity wicked 
enough to destroy a universe. If depravity is limited at all it 
is not total; if unlimited, it is demoniacal. 

The dectelne of “justification by faith” was tainted with 
Luther’s Augustinianism, so that Wesley found it necessary to 
restate it and join with it the doctrine of a divinely imparted 
life, implying always a willingness to do “works meet for re- 
pentance.” He fought the solifidians of his day ; and Fletcher, 
in his “ Fifth Check,” exposed Antinomianism as anti-Metho- 
distic, unscriptural, and destructive of all moral life. Its dismal 
ghost still skulks around our Methodist altars, telling our peni- 
tents to believe they are saved and they are saved. Lutlier’s 
doctrine of faith was dogmatical, narrow, one-sided, born of 
reaction, bare, unqualified, capable of abuse, tending to liberalism 
and laxity of life, as witness its fruits in the fatherland of to-day. 
Luther has failed to regenerate Germany. 

Free will accords with human responsibility. Once admit 
that human actions are necessitated, and we play into the hands 
of atheistic evolutionists, who make man’s mind the product of 
primal matter and force. In thought we can take one leap 
from the slime of the sea to the brain of a man and all the 
cerebral activities that spring therefrom. Free will breaks the 
leap, or makes it impossible. Martineau, in A Study of Le- 
ligion, founds his whole magnificent argument on man’s will 
power and its analogy with the will power of a great First 
Cause. Herbert Spencer might well dread the adinission of 
will, either in God or man; for it would mar his whole 
theory of sociology as a science. What though the waves of 
heredity roar and rage; the “awful hand” of an almighty 
Maker may, in a moment, curb their power. What though man 
be snow-bound with drifts of “environment ;” one touch from 
the finger of free will may make the snowdrifts dissolve away. 
Thus the relentless science of necessitons sociology is beanti- 
fully spoiled. And hence the ery, “ Away with free will, out 
of the universe!” But, thus far, it has stubbornly refused to 


be banished. 
37—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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When Professor Tyndall, in his celebrated Birminghaim 
address, undertook to prove that physical forces contained “ the 
promise and potency of life,” what answer could his challenger 
have given; since Tyndall could have reminded him that more 
than half the creeds of Christendom practically admit man to 
be little more than a machine—an aggregate of links for the 
transmission of eternal forces? With such philosophy and such 
theology where will one find a place for either praise or blame 
—where find the point at which responsibility comes in, unless 
it is dragged in by main strength and all manner of logical and 





rhetorical awkwardness 

Free will is in accord with consciousness. The only power 
in the universe of which we are conscious is positive, personal 
will power. Who can believe that the Creator has stamped a 
lie upon the consciousness of his creatures? There is no use in 
arguing the point, unless we join hands with Kant in admitting 
the reality of nothing except his Ding an sich ; or with dreamy 
Fichte and Hegel and poor, pessimistic Schopenhauer, who 
thought life was not worth living, till, one day, an army invaded 
the town he lived in, when, throwing his philosophy to the 
winds, he fled for his life as fast as legs and wheels conld carry 
him. As Martineau well says, “ The first condition of a sound 
mind is to planta firm trust on all beliefs and feelings involved 
in the very existence of the natural faculties; and the collapse 
of this condition opens the way to illimitable aberrations.” And 
so, sensible and practical men, who believe in the reality of 
their own sensations, perceptions, and intuitions, may safely say, 
with Samuel Johnson, “ We know the will is free, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

Free will accords with the justice and beneficence of God. 
Can it be that the “passing by” of the reprobate is any great 
improvement on a direct consignment to perdition? Would a 
beneficent and faithful shepherd select a few of his flock to be 
safely gathered into the fold and pass by the remainder, leaving 
them to be devoured by wolves? Are we not justified in the 
inference that whatever is manifestly unworthy the character 
of God cannot possibly be true? We should have no difficulty 
in drawing such an inference, only we are so afraid of making 
the Deity anthropomorphic that we are in danger of making 
him unnatural and inhuman. As Whittier says, . 
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The riddle of the world is understood 

Only by him who feels that God is good, 

As only he can feel who makes his love 

The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 

On th’ rounds of his best instincts; draws no line 
Between mere human goodness and divine; 

But, judging God by what in him is best, 

With a child’s trust leans on his Father’s breast, 
And hears unmoved the old creeds babble still 
Of kingly power and dread caprice of will, 
Chary of blessing, prodigal of curse, 

The pitiless doomsman of the universe. 

Can Hatred ask for love? Can Selfishness 
Invite to self-denial? Is he less 

Than man in kindly dealing ? Can he break 

His own great law of fatherhood, forsake 

And curse his children? Not for earth and heaven 
Can separate tables of the law be given. 

No rule can bind which he himself denies ; 

The truths of time are not eternal lies. 


Ex-President McCosh, as the result of his researches in try- 
ing to solve the problem of sin, concludes, ‘‘(1) that God is not 
the author of evil; (2) that every intelligent creature that sins 


has himself to blame for it.” True; but these twin propo- 
sitions can never be put to sleep together in a Calvinistie bed. 
They will ery and fret and fight 

Till the sun grows cold 


And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


What shall the end be? Let us, like the Calvinists, forecast 
the future from the present. Some great authorities in psy- 
chies and ethics, such as Dr. Noah Porter and Dr. Samuel 
Harris, of Yale, now talk of will as a distinct department of 
the mind; and others, here and beyond the sea, are slowly 
coming up to the standpoint held long ago by our fathers, 
whom the world looked upon as “ unlearned and ignorant men.” 
And although some fledgling fresh from the nest of the divin- 
ity school may venture to preach asermon on election or repro- 
bation, yet, before he is through preaching, he will be likely 
to invite one and all to come to Christ, though, theoretically, 
he has just proved conclusively that their feet are bound so 
that they cannot come. 
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The old war eres are hushed, or uttered only with husky 
and hesitating voice, accompanied by many an apology and 
explanation; so that they do not startle and shock us as of 
yore. Calvinism, once a dark mountain looming up into the 
sky, shows signs of dwindling down into a hillock, which shall, 
we trust, at last become a mere mound, looking like a deserted 
and dishonored grave; while Arminianism, sun-crowned, breezy, 
beantiful, shall become a great mountain and fill the whole 
earth. Our beloved Methodisin is well fitted to be the religion 
of the coming centuries, brightening and gladdening the world, 
till the millennial glory shall be ushered in. 


Through the harsh noises of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 

Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 

That song of Love, now low and far, 
Erelong shall swell from star to star! 

That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The golden-spired Apocalypse ! 
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Art. V.—FORMS OF BELIEF IN TRANSMIGRATION. 


TRANSMIGRATION, metempsychosis, and like terms stand for 
a doctrine old and widespread. The doctrine is that the soul 
passes, after this life, into other bodies, human or animal, into 
various substances or successive places. It implies preexist- 
ence ; and its original logic was in the persistence of life as- 
sumed by the earliest thinkers. Forms of the teaching inhere 
in. systems spiritualistic, materialistic, nihilistic. 

Egypt, more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era, included such a doctrine in its religion. In the most an- 
cient of the sacred books of the Egyptians, Zhe Book of the 
Dead, preserved in papyrus rolls or inscribed on coftins, mum- 
mies, and walls of tombs, the belief is found. While it is 
clear that the immortality of the soul was held by these ancient 
people, it is not so clear what form their ideas of immortality 
took. Rawlinson ascribes to them a transmigration penal and 
expiatory, and hence confined to persons dying in sin. From 
the “ Hall of Law, or Truth,” to which all souls go immediately 
after death, the righteous are conducted by good spirits to the 
“Pools of Peace,” the dwelling places of the blest. After 
three thousand years the soul, reuniting with the body, lives 
again upon the earth. Ultimately the highest blessedness is 
attained—absorption into the divine essence, whence the soul 
originally came. The wicked from the “ Hall of Law” are, 
for purposes of purification and punishment, sentenced “ to a 
round of transmigrations in the bodies of animals more or less 
unclean,” the number and variety being determined by the 
demerits of the deceased. Ineurable souls are, at a second 
judgment, condemned to annihilation. Renouf, on the other 
hand, makes their transmigration, which he denominates 
“transformation,” the highest reward of the righteous. 
Wicked souls go from the “ Hall of Law ” directly to an inferno, 
to endure untold sufferings at the hands of demons. The 
happy dead are conducted to the “ blissful place,” whence they 
are given the range of the universe, and, at their own will, can 
appear in any form they please. It is significant that in the 

vecords of the Past the usual request for the deceased is the 
power to come and go everywhere “ under any form they like.” 
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Some have seemed to find transmigration in the religion of 
Persia. In the gathas, or hymns, of the Avesta, written in the 
early Persian language and among the most ancient of books, 
the doctrine of final rewards and punishments is found. The 
later portions of the Avesta teach distinctly the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul and its preexistence apart from the 
body. But, when mention is made of souls after death enter- 
ing other bodies, the general tenor of the Avesta would lead to 
the conclusion that a resurrection of the body is implied rather 
than a transmigration of the soul. 

Transmigration has its place in the thought both of Greece 
and Rome. The rise of the doctrine in Greece has been at- 
tributed severally to Thales, Pherecydes, and Pythagoras. Of 
Pythagoras it is represented as the distinctive doctrine ; and 
Plato, whether he believed it or not, put it into his Phedrus. 
Neoplatonism included it. It held to preexistence. The good, 
after this life, go to the higher and purer regions of the uni- 
verse, the inordinately bad go to Tartarus, while the generality 
live again in human or animal bodies. The deeds done in the 
life just ended measure the character and variety of the births 
to come. Plato extends the eyele even to ten thousand years. 
The spirit passes at first into human bodies, thereafter into 
lower animal creation, thence into human bodies again. Its 
element of preexistence was the hypothesis for present phe- 
nomena of consciousness. Tle presence of the doctrine among 
the Greeks has becn variously accounted for. Most probably 
it came through the western drift of Eastern thought. At least 
two centuries before Pythagoras or Pherecydes it appeared in 
the Brahmana texts of India. According to Llerodotus, Py- 
thagoras imported it from Egypt ; but a recent Hibbert lecturer 
sees in it nothing utterly foreign to previous Hellenic modes of 
thonght. If, as very recent investigation seems to disclose, the 
Egyptian doctrine was of the nature of an immediate reward, 
that country could not have supplied the pattern. 

Among the Romans, Ennius in his Annals versifies the doc- 
trine in a representation of Homer. Its descent from the 
Greeks is not unnatural. 

With India, and Bralimanism preeminently, are associated pre- 
dominant religiousness, an arrogant priesthood, a rigorous caste 
system, and transmigration. In the oldest religious book of the 
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Hindoos, the 2ig- Veda, Max Miller and Sir Monier Williams 
find no trace of transmigration. Not till the period of the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads—the seventh and fourth centuries 
B. C. respectively—do the germ and then the plant of the doe- 
trine appear. It came to be the Hindoo corollary to their be- 
lief in immortality—a belief dimly appearing in their remotest 
hymns and becoming clearer and clearer till the rise of Bud- 
dhism. The fact that features of their doctrine appear in the 
older one of the Egyptians will modify the opinion that the 
Hindoo was the inventor. The renewed lives, both for puni- 
tive and rewardable purposes, have for their theater this earth. 
At death the saint goes to a temporary heaven and the sinner to 
a temporary hell; thence to return to earth and be “reborn in 
a higher or lower caste of human life, into animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, according to good or evil deeds.” Should one lose 
human birth he must, say the Puranas, pass through eight 
million births among inferior creatures before restoration to the 
human. The memory of the happiness or suffering of previous 
lives is not retained in any subsequent life. The highest end 
in transmigration is to be born a Brahman; thence absorption 
takes place into “the Divine,” “the Highest Self,” “the Abso- 
lute,” “the Immortal.” Transmigration, once adopted by the 
Hindoos, led to beliefs and practices thought to be collateral. 
All animal and some vegetable life took on a special sacredness. 
Their primitive animal worship became emphasized and elab- 
orated. The masses imbibed the belief that men of excessive 
evil natures passed into demons, the cause of untold crimes and 
calamities. It eventually became an effective weapon in the 
hands of a dominating hierarchy. 

Buddhism, a development from Brahmanism, a_ protest 
against it, and its supplanter for nearly a thousand years, 
spread beyond India and became the nominal religion of at 
least a fifth of the human race. It deals with an actual uni- 
verse and concerns itself not as to origins. Its omnipresent 
agent is “ cause and effect,” assumed to account for everything. 
“Change and decay around it sees”—a universe rolling on 
through mutation, destruction, renovation, whose beginning 
and ending are alike unknowable and unknown. Man, a part 
of the universe, is a compound of impermanent pliysical quali- 
ties and mental powers. Unlike the man of the Brahman sys- 
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tem, ne has no soul, no separate entity continuing to exist after 
death. Belief in a soul is catalogued by Buddhists with the 
sixteen great heresies. ‘This invention or heresy is a link in a 
chain of causes producing intensified and protracted sorrow 
and despair. A prime mark of Buddhist conversion is freedom 
from the “delusion of self.” The huge mass of men, angels, 
and animals is but one order of sentient beings. This soulless 
man finds himself in a world subject to suffering, the effect of 
a cause—wrongdoing in this or a previous existence. is present 
life is but one of a succession of lives of varied forms, The 
transmigration may be up in higher orders and more virtuous 
births, down in grosser and more painful, or up and down in 
irregular and mixed series. There is no prescribed number or 
kinds of existences; in proportion to the result of each life 
must be the number and variety of future births. As there is 
no soul the Buddhist transmigration, so called, is not the pas- 
sage of the soul through different bodies. Nor is it the birth 
of the identical being into new forms. When a man or other 
sentient being dies a new being is produced. This new creature 
is a “result” of the good or evil contained in the former being. 
If the good has predominated the birth is of higher order, and 
vice versd. Death to a man is the utter dissolution and dissi- 
pation of his constituent parts. Nothing whatever remains but 
karma—the effect, result, deserts of his thought and action, 
plus the aggregated, concentrated, focused good or evil of all 
his predecessors in the series of transmigrations. From this 
airy something, this effect, this result, this cold abstraction, this 
hazy identity, a new being comes forth, having no consciousness 
of a prior existence and no knowledge of what its predecessors 
had been or its successors will be. No wonder that Bud- 
dhism ineludes this linking or bridging of lives among its 
“four mysteries!” The causal nexus is not over clear. 

From this coneatenation of sentient existences with different 
degrees and innumerable forms of suffering Buddhism proposes 
deliverance through the “fourfold” or “eightfold path,” 
familiar to readers of its literature. The cause of suffering is 
“thirst” for or “lust ” of life—life in this world or continuons, 





identical existence in a future—a soul thirst when there is no 
soul. As each stage or path is made an increasing degree of 
moral perfection is attained, till all evil is extinguished and, 
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therefore, suffering and the possibility of further existences. 
This is nivvana. Whether nirvana is a conscious state or 
annihilation is a question much discussed. In the primitive 
conception did it not begin with conscious bliss and end in anni- 
hilation? The word signifies “extinction,” “ going out.” Is it 
not first extinction of evil, producing the conscious swmmum 
bonum for a period proportioned to the grand total of “ result ” 
or “demerits,” merging into complete “ going out ”—the anni- 
hilation of consciousness ¢ 

But Buddhism as it was in India is not Buddhism as it is 
throughout Asia, What it is not is a more natural question 
than what it is. The most diversified, adaptive, eclectic, and 
changeful of religions, it is materialistic, atheistic, theistic, 
polytheistic according to viewpoint. Its theories of transmi- 
gration change accordingly. As in Christianity there is diver- 
sified and contrary teaching of eschatology, so in Buddhism 
there is much diversity upon transmigration. In this respect 
the Christian views Buddhism with no greater bewilderment 
than does the Buddhist Christianity. To the question, What 
is transmigration? proposed to Buddhist authorities in Japan, a 
Japanese professor of his country’s history and literature, famil- 
iar with oriental cults, answers : 

Japan Buddhists are divided into spiritualistic and materialistic 
schools, Both believe in transmigration through or into other bodies. 
According to the former the finality is absorption into the Absolute. 
According to the latter the end is annihilation. 


A Buddhist priest writes : 


My sect is not materialistic. We believe in the transmigration of the 
soul, not as punishment, but as the consequence of conduct, with ulti- 
mate absorption. 


And still another Buddhist priest : 


Transmigration is the change constantly going on in human and 
animal beings and material substances in accordance with the law of cause 
and effect. Our present life is the effect of a previous existence and the 
cause of one to follow. The result of a life is either good or bad; and 
this determines whether the rebirth shall be into a higher or lower form, 
We do not speak of a transmigration of a soul as distinct from the body. 
As to when transmigration began we can only speculate; and this is not 
useful. The ultimate condition is the Buddhistic state—deliverance from 
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transmigrations, This is effected through the perception and illumination 
of the truth. What more it imparts it is impossible for human wisdom 
to understand. 


Thus Buddhistic thought, represented in Japan alone by 
twelve general sects, is tending toward a marked modification 
and virtual elimination of the earlier theory. 

Jainism, a small but influential sect in India, began earlier 
than Buddhism as a protest against Brahmanism. Although 
its adherents are heretics to both Brahmans and Buddhists, they 
have a transmigration. The moral quality of the present life 
is determined in a preexistent one, Absorption and annihila- 
tion are both rejected. A conscious, an eternal heaven is 
beyond this world, and its employment is the study of the 
highest philosophy. 

Lamaism, the religion of Thibet and a product of Buddhism, 
in addition to a general transmigration, makes an odd use of the 
doctrine in accounting for the descent of the Grand Lama. 
This omniscient and infallible high priest and pope passes at 
death into a newborn infant, discerned by the priesthood, who 
becomes the successor. There is really no succession of per- 
sons, only of bodies. Through the interminable series of incar- 
nations he retains all past knowledge and experience; hence 
his infallibility and omniscience. 

When Chinese Buddhism entered Japan through Korea in 
the sixth century A. D. it adopted the chief deities of the 
native religion, aflirming them to be transmigrations of the 
Buddhist ones. But in that native religion of Japan itself— 
the half-nature, half-ancestor worship which has come to be 
called Shintoism, and whose ancient traces are visible from 
Kamchatka to Siam—there is nothing akin to transmigration. 

The ancient religion of China, some of whose features re- 
main imprinted in primitive characters made more than two 
thousand years before Christ, give indications of a belief in a 
Supreme Being and the survival of souls after death. Confu- 
cianism, which arose six hundred years before Christ, professing 
to be a conservator of the Chinese primitive faith, holds to the 
existence of disembodied man, but gives no utterance as to his 
state. Taoism, contemporaneous with Confucianism, was for 
five hundred yearsa rationalistie philosophy. Not till after the 
dawn of Christianity did it become a religion. In the first 
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century A. D. Indian Buddhists entered China and impressed 
the country. The Taoists recognized them as rivals, and soon 
éoncluded that, to retain their hold upon the people, some pop- 
ular features akin to Buddhism must be adopted. They 
were adopted, and among them a transmigration shaped to re- 
quirements. Those whose lives are wholly virtuous are escorted 
at death to an everlasting heaven. Those whose good and 
bad deeds balance shall be born again as men. Those who 
have lived tolerably virtuous lives, but have a balance of evil 
against them, are sent to a purgatory and thereafter put ona 
second probation by being born again among men. Any who 
fail to use well this second trial are passed through a severer 
purgatory and given a third probation by being born again 
amongmen. Failing in this, increasingly severe purgatories and 
further probations are added. In course of time probations 
cease, when the incorrigible soul, in its individuality, is con- 
signed to an everlasting hell. 

Demicivilizations and more primitive peoples throughout 
the earth exhibit forms of transmigration in their beliefs. 
Ilints of the doctrine among the Druids are given in the folk- 
lore of the Welsh. Classical writers, including Ovesar, affirm 
the Druids’ belief in immortality; its form “the passing of 
the soul at the death of one body to renewed existence in an- 
other.” To the Gauls a similar doctrine is ascribed by Dio- 
dorus and Lucan, as well as by Caesar. The personified na- 
ture worshipers of the Arabic deserts prior to the advent of 
Mohammedanism, according to Pocock and Sale, believed in 
immortality, resurrection, and transmigration. 

In that remarkable faith of the plucky Druses of Syria re- 
ward and punishment are continued existence respectively in 
human or in animal bodies. This enlt and that of the Dyaks 
are the only ones at all related to Mohammedanism which 
possess such a doctrine. Among those Germanie and Seythian 
hordes which swept down upon and destroyed the empire of 
the Romans, Tacitus informs us that there were tribes which 
held to the doctrine of transmigration. The idea is variously 
represented in Germanic mythology. Aryans as they were, 
their doctrine drifted with them from their eastern source. 

The belief in the doctrine in some form has covered the 
earth. As one examines the mythologies and traditions of the 
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various localities of the earth and the reports and researches of 
ethnologists and other specialists in its four quarters, so vast be- 
comes the accumulation of testimony that the mere record 
thereof would require volumes. While the purpose in the 
systems is variously reward, punishment, expiation, or purifi- 
cation, many of the systems are merely methods of immortality 
in this world. The merest references to a few cases must suf- 
fice. With the African Vegs the deceased is born again as a 
babe. Transmigration isan evolution in character—each birth 
lifting the person higher therein. The choice of body is often 
permitted the soul. The Dyaks of Borneo have a rebirth from 
body to body and an ascent from place to place. The spirits of 
the Marshall Islanders return to inhabit snakes and birds. Some 
Polynesian warriors go to an abode of happiness; others than 
warriors are devoured by the gods and then born again. Some 
New Guineans and New Caledonians are born as white men. 
Although the belief is not contained in the vanished yet 
historie religions of Mexico, Central America, and Peru, it has 
been very prevalent with the Indian races of America. Among 
some tribes, the departed spirit assumes another human body 
just entering life. Among others, wicked souls enter different 
animals ; the good are wafted to heaven on the smoke of the fu- 
neral pyre. With some, good souls at death enter upon a bliss- 
ful indolence ; bad souls enter snakes and grizzly bears. With 
others, “ the children ” were first without human bodies and hu- 
man souls, then were given human souls in the bodies of birds, 
then human bodies and human souls. A number of tribes pass the 
spirits through graded worlds till perfect happiness is attained, 
Those who profess to see transmigration in the Old or New 
Testament surely “ wrest ” those sacred writings. Yet among 
the Hebrews and early Christians there were some who held 
to forms of the doctrine. That the Hebrews accepted much 
that was not in their sacred books is abundantly testified to in 
their history. The Zohar and Talmud taught preexistence, 
transmigration, and absorption. The Pharisees have been rep- 
resented as teaching transmigration, and Josephus is quoted as 
authority for this attribution. But the language of Josephus 
may be taken equally to mean the resurrection of the body—the 
distinguishing doctrine of the Pharisees as against the Saddu- 
cees. No such tenet is traceable among the sparse material 
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remaining of the religions of the Canaanites, Phoenicians, or 
other tribes contiguous to Israel after entering the promised 
land. But from either Egypt or Greece such a belief could 
easily have come. Among the later Jews there was apparently 
an idea that persons in the same or other bodies appeared upon 
earth at different periods. Hints of this are given in Matt. 
xiv, 2; xvi, 13-17; Mark vi, 14-18; Luke ix, 7-9, 18-21. 

Jerome laments the presence of transmigration beliefs among 
the early Christians, and gives “ Egypt and the East” as their 
source. Origen, while he repudiates a metempsychosis, dis- 
tinctly teaches a passage of the soul after death through a suc- 
cession of abodes (“ steps”) higher and higher till perfection is 
attained. The great heart of the race in all ages has spoken for 
immortality, and men in the darkness and in the light have 
sought for and invented modes thereof. 
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Arr. VIL—SHELLEY’S PLACE IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


Tur memory of Shelley the man rests under two heavy bur- 
dens, the weight of which can never be made lighter—his an- 
tagonism to morals and to religion. His biographers render 
no service to his genius by attempts to mitigate his of- 
fenses against social morality in his relations to the two women 
to whom he successively sustained the relation of husband. 
We may as well accept once for all, without any qualification, 
the distressing fact that some of the sweetest music of modern 
verse was poured out for us through a soiled lute. Nor need we 
attempt to conceal his paganism. In this matter a little reflection 
upon a general truth will serve us. We do not call surgeons 
as expert witnesses in carpentry or shipbuilding. A scientist 
may know nothing about the spinning of flax, and an astrono- 
mer may be grossly ignorant of the statutes of the United 
States. Poetic gifts have often been united with a vigorous 
logic and wide information. Milton knew everything known 
to men in his time; and Shakespeare knew tlie most intimate 
springs of human action, and reasoned with the directness and 
vigor of a man of affairs. Some further gift than that of song 
has in most cases accompanied that sublime gift ; but we have 
a few poets who are poets only, and asa rule they rank high 
as singers, Byron is a conspicuous example. On what subject 
is an opinion of his of the smallest value? Our own Edgar A. 
Poe belongs to the same group of gifted singers whose think- 
ing has net the least importance. The German [eine is an- 
other conspicuous member of a family of poets who sing as the 
birds sing—to allure, please, and enthrall us with pure, war- 
bling melody. 

We have also to remember that Shelley was still only a boy 
when the waves of the Tyrrhene Sea swallowed him up, and his 
intellectual life had been wholly given to tuning his harp. 


When any opinion revolts us in his verse we must reflect that 
he belongs to a company of boy poets, including Marlowe of 
the “mighty line,” Chatterton, Keats, and perhaps we ought 
to add Burns and Byron, who had seareely come to a poet's 
years of discretion. A certain wisdom each of them had, the 
sort of intuitive wisdom which goes along with poetic inven- 
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tion and harmonic power. When, however, we approach ques- 
tions of grave importance, involving duty and faith and de- 
manding the calm sobriety of the thinker, we shall not seek for 
guides in this company of young singers, thongh anyone of 
them may flash now and again some cheerful light on difficult 
places in our journey to the truth. And yet, in many ways, 
these boy poets deserve our sympathetic attention, and they 
keep freshly remembered the near limits of thought and the 
boundless reach of imagination. Above all, they poetize 
the clay-covered earth, the sand-bedded sea, and the clond- 
bedimmed sky. There is a more perfect emancipation, in 
dreaming along with them, from the harshness of fact; and 
temporary release from this taskmastership contributes to make 
life less hard for such as have ears to hear the melodic solution 
of our earth-long mysteries. 

The purpose of this paper concerns Shelley the poet; but it 
will aid the reader to recall that Perey Bysshe Shelley was 
born August 4, 1792, and was drowned near Spezzia, July 8, 
1822; that he was expelled from Oxford in 1811 for writing a 
tract on The Necessity of Atheism, at the ripe age of nine- 
teen, when a college boy knows everything; that he married 
Harrkes Westbrook in the same year, she being a sixteen-year- 
old daughter of a coffee house keeper, he belonging by birth to 
the landed geatry; that he deserted her three years later (in 
1814), fawn an intimacy with Mary Godwin, and married 
Mary in 1816, Harriet having died that year. Thi remaining 
facts of his personal history and the groundwork and cireum- 
stantial attendants of these facts have really very little to do 
with his work as a poet. 

IIe was born a poet, with an irresistible impulse to sing. A 
different life might have given him other themes, and longer 
years, with a happier morning, have made his sunset as so- 
cially splendid as that of Tennyson; but he could hardly by 
any change of destiny have achieved a more secure place in 
the world as a rarely complete master of English verse. He 
abounds in melodious incoherence; he “sows with the sack in- 
stead of the hand” the wealth of lis imagery; he leaps from 
thought to thought on emotional wings, disdaining the drudgery 
of logic; in short, he has all the faults of an unregulated imagi- 
nation and of logical incongruity, and is still incomparably melo- 
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dious. Some have even admired him as “a poet of nature ;” 
and that exquisite poem on the “Cloud ” seems at first reading 
to confirm it. But closer reading brings a better judgment. 
There is just enough conformity to the facts of nature to carry 
us along happily on the wings of perfect melody expressing 
the creations of the imagination. There never was any such 
wonder-working cloud as this of Shelley’s. The stars are not 
“a swarm of golden bees,” nor does the cloud pass through the 
“pores of the ocean and shores.” “The beat of the unseen 
feet” of the moon, “which only the angels hear,” is merely 
that of the poet’s delicate fancy treading the airy measures of 
his verse. Some of these images ‘are singularly apposite, the 
following, for example: 


With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


And yet there is no more perfect lyric in our literature. It 
has not the variety of Dryden’s “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ;”’ 
but the theme is more strictly defined and adhered to, while 
the absence of human figures and emotions—usually essential 
to lyrical success—makes the success a marvel of poetic genius. 
It abounds, too, with exquisite imagery, as Dryden’s poem does 
not; and in this case we fail to find a single item of inappropri- 
ateness or incompleteness. The images stand out clear, and 
each one is recognized asa distinct picture. We see the flowers 
freshening in the rain; the buds wakening under thie falling 
dews and rocking in the breeze; the earth dancing about the 
sun. The laugh of the thunder comes to our ears, We hear 
as well as see the pines groaning under the falling snow, the 
rocking of the earthquake, and the whirlwinds unfurling their 
banners. In the eighty-six lines of this lyric there are about 
as many distinct images. For this once the poet’s fancy runs 
in rhetorical harness and runs straight. There is not an ill- 
chosen word or an incomplete or mixed metaphor. It is a 
piece of perfect lyrical expression. This cloud, 


The daughter of earth and water, 
The nurseling of the sky, 


will never depart out of the poetical heavens as long as our 
English speech shall endure. 
We have stepped upon debatable ground in ranking the 
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“Cloud” as the chief among our lyrics. We conceive of a 
song as the expression of some human emotion; and there is 
no human element in this poem of Shelley. With it compare 
“The Evening Wind,” which we reckon the most finished of 
our own Bryant’s lyrics. In Bryant’s song the reader at once 
feels an uplift and expansion of feeling when at the end we 
see the homesick mariner catching the land breeze and hear- 
ing in it “the rustling leaf and running stream.” That vision 
of the closing lines colors the whole poem with human emo- 
tion; but for that some might not admit that the song has any 
true lyrical quality. The matter is large enough for a disserta- 
tion. Let a few words suffice for making clear our judgment 
that Shelley has, by making his cloud sing, transcended other 
lyrical achievements. The proof is that he interests us—all of 
us--in the song. The young and the old feel the pure beauty 
of the notes and the images, and feel it as song. To have 
proved that song can dispense itself of human sentiment and 
still please, move, uplift us as song, entitles the lyrical genius of 
Shelley to the laurel crown. 

A singular gift is this of the singer. We do not know wheth- 
er anyone has challenged the absence of this power in the great- 
est of poets. Shakespeare’s plays are as bare of song as Milton’s 
writings on divorce. The bits of singing in them are unworthy 
of the weakest lyrics of his age. There is lyrical quality in 
his other poems; but there is no perfect song. The lyricism 
breaks in now and then fora line or a stanza; but we notice this, 
‘that in Shakespeare’s most perfect piece of lyricism there is no 
human emotion. As in the “Cloud,” nature takes on human 
qualities in this perfectly lyrical quatrain : 
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Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tgps with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 
Whoever recognizes this as lyrical poetry must admit that 
human feeling is not essential to a lyric. Of course the author 
of these four lines could have produced perfect lyrical poems 
if he had not attempted and achieved a far nobler thing. But 
the feebleness of the songs in the plays points to one of the lim- 
itations of Shakespeare’s work, and by contrast helps us to fix 
upon the one absolute merit of Shelley. 
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Another sidelight on the question of merit comes from the 
rank given to songs which almost literally drip with emotion. 
Who does not prefer Burns’s “ Tam o’ Shanter” or “ Address 
to the Deil ” to his 


My Mary, dear, departed shade ! 


Mrs. Browning gave us an exquisite song of patriotic feeling 


in “The Forced Reeruit ;” but it is loaded down with tears and 
sobs to the point of repelling the reader. Art requires a certain 
valm; and unrestrained emotion is fatal to lyrical success. 
Many German singers altogether surpass Heine in emotional 
power ; indeed, his feeling is (apart from vindictiveness, which 
never makes us cry) so restrained that we begin to doubt 
whether he had any sweet human emotion to restrain. And yet 
it was Heine’s songs which leaped at a bound from the poet’s pen 
to the people’s lips. It is not, then, altogether a question of 
poetry for poets—of art only—but also of adaptation to the 
poetic demands of mankind. The “Cloud” has established its 
right to rank as a successful lyrie by commanding and holding 
the admiration ofa great public, as well as by defying the at- 
tacks of criticism. 

We have dwelt upon this poem because it seems to ns to fix 
the place of Shelley in English poetry. Wherever else he suc- 
ceeds—in every passage or poem where he is fully worthy of 
admiration—the element of suecess is ]vrical power. When- 
ever he fails, absolutely or relatively, it is because he has at- 
tempted to do something more than sing or because his lyrical 
powers are impeded by rhetorical fullness. 

The so-ealled drama of.“ Prometheus Unbound ” is ecommon- 
ly considered the greatest of Shelley’s poems. But it cannot 
be a great poem in the sense of deing a great drama, for it is 
not a drama at all. It may be treated as a collection of songs, 
strung together upon a thread of revolutionary ideas and hav- 
ing a certain relation of consistency in the mind of the poct. 
There is no proper action; and a drama without action is not a 
true drama. One may distinguish three things in the poem— 
much vaporing declamation in the form of verse, a pantheistic 
creed under forms more or less Hellenic, and a series of bean- 
tiful lyrical poems, the best of which are the choral parts. 
The author has collected a stageful of personifications, and these 
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alternately declaim at each other, take their turns at speech- 
making, or enliven the business with charming interludes of 
perfect melody. The declamations fall often to the level of 
ranting, or would fall there but for the sustaining power of an 
imagination clothing itself in poetic language. In his poetry 
Shelley is never at a loss for a poetic title or phrase, whether 
the idea to be dressed for stage display be a real idea or only the 
ghost of one. In short, the merit of the “Prometheus Un- 
bound” consists in qualities befitting lyrical poetry and in the 
songs sprinkled through it. Any attempt to take the author se- 
riously as a dramatic poet would deprive him of all claims as a 
poet of any sort. There is no well-defined character, no devel- 
opment of character through situations, no progressive action, 
and no striking crisis of the action. Prometheus, who has bor- 
rowed from the Satan of Milton his weightiest opinions, is over- 
slaughed by the less real characters of the poem; and if one can 
read any consistent logic into the business it is by supposing 
that this Satan is emancipating men from the moral govern- 
ment of God. It is a wild, only half lucid dream, rolling along 
through the clouds in the fair chariot of Shelley’s verse. 

The “Alastor” is a collection of dreamy vagaries of no possi- 
ble interest to any human being, redeemed from nothingness 
only by the lyrical beauty of some of the lines. It is greatly 
inferior to the “ Prometheus” merely because it lacks the choral 
magnificence of the latter poem. The “Queen Mab,” Shelley’s 
first serious boyish effort, was never recognized by himself, and 
reached the public without his knowledge. It is an injustice 
to the poet that this failure is usually placed at the head of a 
collection of his poetry. All that Shelley valued in it he pre- 
served in the “ Damon of the World,” a short and quasi de- 
clamatory set of stanzas, without much coherence, but redeemed 
by the lyric harmonies which here and there lift the verse into 
worth and serious dignity. The “Revolt of Islam” gives us 
more fine lines, less exaggeration in deseription, less boyish rant, 
but nothing of the action we are led by the theme to expect; 
and the charm of it is in many fine lines exquisitely molded 
and glowing with imagination. Whatever he undertakes, our 


poet falls to singing. 
In his longer poems we shall find rare gems of poetic handi- 


craft, sentences and single phrases hammered into identic exist- 
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ence, living by and of themselves, such as the following choice 
rhetorical brilliants : 

Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the glow of earthquake and eclipse. 


But then, when we attempt to think out the contents of these 
beautiful lines, we are soon persuaded that they imprison 
nothing in their fair bosoms but the spirit of the poet’s lyre. 
Very rarely is our poet just beantifully human in the feeling he 
permits expression. Such gems are these : 
Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 


They learn in suffering what they teach in song 


I could lie down, like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care, 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear. 


One feels even herea touch of the Byronie insincerity, and can- 
not help catching the note of exaggeration. We like Shelley 
better when he allegorizes and sobs or thunders with the emo- 
tionless elements of the natural world. His nature has been 
warped, and he cannot interpret the heart of man. 

It is a note to be marked in Shelley’s fame that he is very 
little quoted, and never popularly quoted. The “ white radi- 
ance of eternity” and two or three other phrases may be sug- 
gested as an exception to the last remark. This rare use of his 
lines distinguishes for us once more the quality of his lyricism. 
Asa whole, or in complete stanzas, the “Cloud” is recited with 
no little pleasure. But phrases and lines of it do not spring to 
the lip or pen. Each piece is a bit of colorless intellectuality of 
melodie art. It does not hit our human moods or embody our 
varthly thoughts. Strange thing that this man, thinking him- 
self born to think out a consistent system of human society, 
palpitating intellectually and artistically with a purpose to set 
all men right, should have so rarely touched the heart of man! 
Few men of his age ever did more groaning in spirit for op- 
pressed humanity or had less the art of uncovering the com- 
We quote him for thought or for 


Shelley did not think to any 
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purpose, and rarely recognized plain homespun sentiment as 
worthy of such clothes as he might have fashioned. 

It is the form, not the thought contents, of Shelley’s verse 
which makes his merit; that is to say, unmatched power and 
skill in lyrical creations constitute his claim to enduring re- 
membrance. Tis entire genius, little hindered by what he 
called his ideas, poured itself out over his lyre. That he 
studied, that he knew, that he returned to from all wanderings 
in theories and politics. To the last he sang his own pure 
notes, rising clear above the confused noises of that mob of no- 
tions which had invaded the outer court of his mind, but had 
never captured the citadel of his imagination. 

The revolutionary ideas of Shelley are in no sense original. 
The French Revolution had saturated the mind of Europe with 
them before Shelley put on trousers. The Napoleonic wars 
produced an effective reaction against their influence, but did 
not diminish their attractiveness for those who contemplate the 
actual world through the mystic haze of the imagination. 
What Shelley did was to use the revolutionary ideas in his alle- 
gorizing of the world. He knew little more of living men than 
he knew of Prometheus and Panthea; his human creatures are 
as floating and shadowy as his clouds, and resemble real human- 
ity as little as his starry swarm of bees resemble the stellar 
system of the astronomer. He allegorized as a child does in 
giving feeling and speech to a group of dolls. The extreme 
youthfulness of Shelley’s mind is continually shown in these de- 
lightful personifications. Sometimes a child is found convers- 
ing with dolls at the age of fourteen ; Shelley kept it up fifteen 
years longer, only with this difference—that his dolls are brooks, 
leaves, forests, and planets. It is an abnormal perpetuation of 
the imaginative life of the mind into the years of manhood. 
His poetry is “ of imagination all compact.” No other poet is 
so completely under the sway of his fancy. 

For such poetry the only possible dress is the lyrical robe ; 
and whatever this poet attempted he succeeded only when 
he permitted himself freedom of imagination and unrestricted 
liberty of song. His “Cenci,” for example, is in tlie mere 
formal ordering of scenes, acts, and motives, sufficiently regu- 
lar; but the motives are superhuman or subterhuman, the char- 
acters are imaginary shadows, and only some rare bits of lyri- 
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cism make the play tolerable. But at the very close of the 
drama there is a real touch of human nature, so apt and 
pathetic that we suspect Mary Shelley to have been its author. 
We cannot find anything with the same brand of humanity on 
it in any other poem of Shelley. It is as though some mother, 
at the close of her child’s drama of the dolls, had added these 
utterly human words of Beatrice to her mother : 
Here, mother, tie 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 

In any simple knot; ay, that does well. 

And yours, I see, is coming down. How often 

Have we done this for one another | Now 

We shall not do it any more. 


This simple indication of humanity makes us realize, for the 
first time, that two gentle and gracious women are being led 
away to unmerited execution. 

Turn from this drama of reputed action to “ Hellas,” which 
is formally a lyrical one. Here the poet’s genius is in full play, 
and nine lines in ten are exquisitely lyrical. In various meas- 
ures the vaguely outlined actors and the choruses pour forth 
abundant strains of the sweetest music. Witness these choral 
chants at the end of the piece: 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star ; 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies ; 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 

Calypso for his native shore. 


And from the dialogue take these passages : 


Joy waked the voiceless people of the sea. 
The fleet which, like a flock of clouds 
Chased by the wind, flies the insurgent banner. 
The prey birds and the wolves are gorged and sleep. 
O word 
Of the Great Prophet, whose o'ershadowing wings 
Darkened the thrones and idols of the West. 
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In the “ Witch of Atlas” we find a good description of the 

poet’s true sphere of work : 

A tale more fit for the weird winter nights, 

Than for these garish summer days, when we 

Scarcely believe much more than we can see. 
The story is pure fancy, working upon myth, and allegorized 
nature is at the bottom of the theme. The poet here is like 
some English nurse telling the awed children under her charge 
some tale of the woods, the fairies, and the witches. It is of 
no importance, and has no moral or application, and, like the 
nurse, our poet has no task but to tell the story effeetively ; and 
this means the careful stitching together of the lyrical robe and 
the adorning of it with purple and golden patches of faney. 
And therefore the poem abounds in modulated music such in- 
closing clear pictures as this: 

And every nymph of stream and spreading tree, 

And every shepherdess of ocean’s flocks, 

Who drives her white waves over the green sea. 

The purpose of this paper is affirmative, not negative. We 
do not seek to disparage a common opinion of the students of 
Shelley, but rather to turn their attention to his real merits. 
He has suffered in critical estimates from a belief that the 
singer is subordinate to the thinker; that his thoughts and 
creeds and opinions must be accounted for and justified before 
we can accept the giftsof his genius. The singer is just an 
allegorist. No matter what he sings about; the weighty mat- 
ter is, How does he sing? And such a test as this places Shel- 
ley among our permanent delights. 
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Arr. VII.—THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY. 

In considering the doctrine of the Trinity it is well to keep 
constantly in mind that we have before us not a matter of hu- 
man philosophy nor a product of human reason, but the most 
profound and mysterious subject of divine revelation. To use 
the words of Hilary of Poitiers,* “The Trinity is a truth which 
lies beyond the domain of human language, beyond the scope 
of sense, beyond the comprehension of reason. The archangels 
know it not, the angels understand it not, the ages do not com- 
prehend it, no prophet has discovered it, no apostle explored it, 
the Son himself has not made it fully known.” It behooves us 
to handle reverently such a truth, and to beware of presump- 
tion in dealing with it. 

The subject of the mystery of the Trinity suggests two 
questions, which we may ask with all due reverence. These 
are: 1. In what phases of the doctrine does the mystery lie? 
2. Is the mystery of the doctrine fatal to its credibility? We 
might also ask a third question, namely, Ilave we sufficient 
ground for holding the doctrine, notwithstanding its mystery ¢ 

Sut as this belongs more properly to the proofs of the Trinity 
we will not include it in this discussion. 

I. First, then, in what does the mystery of the Trinity eon- 
sist? We note in passing that the mystery does not lie in a 
logical contradiction. The doctrine of the Trinity does not 
assert that three times one are one. If it did it would be an 
absurdity. We note also that the mystery does not consist in 
what Channing ealls “those hairbreadth distinctions between 
being and person which the sagacity of later ages has discov- 
ered.” The distinction between being and person is an obvi- 
ous one and is not a mystery. We can all see that the term 
“person ” has more in it than the mere notion of being. We 
must search elsewhere for the true statement of the mystery. 

We shall find it in those elements of the doctrine which are 
incomprehensible to human thought, for this is the real mean- 
ing of the word. These elements we find to be two: (1) the 
existence of person without individuated being; (2) the dis- 
tinction between personality and person, as applied to the Deity. 


* Christlieb, p. 264. 
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There are thus two phases, or elements, in the mystery. Let us 
consider them in their order. 

1. The existence of person without individuated being. 
The Athanasian creed says: “ We worship one God in Trinity 
and Trinity in unity, neither confounding the persons nor di- 
viding the substance.” This teaches that there is but one sub- 
stance in the Godhead, and that this substance, without being 
divided, exists in three persons. Thus there are three persons, 
each of whom is distinct as a person, and yet not individuated 
in his substance. We have here a far deeper mystery than the 
so-called “ hairbreadth distinctions between being and person.” 
We have the mystery of individual persons who are not indi- 
vidual beings. Although there is a clear distinction in thought 
between being and person, yet in all human experience every 
individual person is also an individual being. But the doctrine 
of the Trinity affirms that in the Godhead this is not so. We 
here have the first element of the mystery, a truth which baffles 
all efforts of human reason. 

2. But there is another mystery in the Trinity even more 
profound than the first. It is the distinction between person- 
ality and person as applied to the Godhead, a distinction which 
isnecessary to safeguard the unity of God on the one hand and 
to avoid self-contradietion on the other. The mere existence 
of person without individuated substance, which we have thus 
far noticed, although necessary to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
is nevertheless not sufficient for the doctrine. Such an exist- 
ence is competent to give us a trinity of persons; it is compe- 
tent to give us a unity of substance; but it cannot give us a 
personal unity. If we ground the unity of the Godhead simply 
in the substanee, note the results. We have a personal trinity 
and an impersonal unity. But an impersonal unity is not suffi- 
cient for monotheism. With an impersonal unity we have 
not one God. We have one divine substance, it is true, but 
this is impersonal, and an impersonal substance cannot be God 
in any true sense of theism. If, therefore, we ground the unity 
of the Godhead simply in the divine substance we have surren- 
dered our faith in one personal God, and are open to the objec- 
tion of Unitarianism, as stated by Channing, that “ the doctrine 
of the Trinity, whilst acknowledging in words, subverts in effect, 
the unity of God.” 
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How shall we avoid exposing ourselves to this objection ? 
How shall we avoid subverting the unity of God¢ Our only 
safeguard is in conceiving the one divine substance as in itself 
personal. We then have not merely one divine substance 
existing in three persons, but one divine personal substance 
existing in three persons. This gives us a unity in personality, 
and thus we still hold to one personal God. But in asserting 
one personal substance, or one personality, existing in three 
persons, are we not approaching dangerously near to that log- 
ical contradiction which in the beginning we disavowed? It 
certainly at first thought seems like a contradiction to say that 
one personal substance or persondlity exists in three persons. 
If we said that one person exists in three persons it would be a 
contradiction incompatible with all laws of thought. But we 
do not say that. We say that one personal substance or person- 
ality exists in three persons. Now, if the term “ personality ” 
be absolutely equivalent to the term “ person,” then our state- 
ment is certainly self-contradictory. But if the term “ pergon- 
ality ” is not absolutely equivalent to the term “ person,” then 
the statement is not necessarily contradictory. 

Let us, therefore, consider the distinction, if there be any, 
between the terms “ personality” and “ person.” We shall con- 
sider them under the two aspects known to logic, namely, eom- 
prehension or depth, and extension or breadth. In comprehen- 
sion the term “ person ” is deeper than the term “ personality ;” 
for along with the essential attributes of personality the term 
“person” also connotes the idea of individuation. Among 
human beings this individuation is complete. Every person- 
ality is a completely individuated person. But in the divine 
being this individuation is not complete. For if we think of 
the three persons as completely individuated we shall have 
three separate personalities, with the result of tritheism. We 
must, therefore, think of the individuation of the three per- 
sons as sufliciently restricted to conserve the oneness of the per- 
sonality, and yet as sufficiently complete to secure all that is 


essential to the idea of person. 

Now, let us examine these terms again, this time under the 
aspect of extension or breadth. We shall here find a marked 
difference between their divine and their human application. 
In the human application of the terms their extension or 
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breadth is equal. Among human beings every person in- 
cludes an entirely separate personality. Every person is coex- 
tensive with a personality. But in their divine application the 
extension of the two terms is not equal. For here the term 
“ personality ” is the broader term, while the term “ person” is 
more restricted. Although among human beings, then, every 
person is coextensive with an entire personality, in the Godhead 
a person does not include, or is not coextensive with, an entire 
personality, 

We thus have the distinction between personality and person 
as applied to the Godhead, namely, that the term person as to 
comprehension is less deep, and as to extension is less broad, 
than in its human application; that is, that the individu- 
ation of the personality is to be held in a qualified sense, 
and that one person does not include an entire personality. 
In the unity of the Godhead there is one personality, which 
is not individuated person. In the trinity of the Godhead 
there are three individuated persons, no one of which is 
coextensive with the entire personality. It is by this dis- 
tinction between personality and person, in their application 
to Deity, that we avoid self-contradiction. 

This, however, brings us face to face with another danger. 
In asserting a distinction between personality and person, and 
helding that there is in the Godhead one personality and three 
persons, we are in danger of implying four personal agents in- 
stead of three. We are in danger of conceiving the person- 
ality as a fourth something from which the three are evolved. 
This would give us a quaternity instead of the Trinity. The 
way to avoid this is to think of God the Father as fons totus 
deitatis. The Father is the one personal substance in whom 
the other two are personally united, and from whom they are, 
as persons, individuated. His personality is so broadened as to 
allow the existence of the other two persons without dividing 
it. This is equivalent to saying that the Father, as a person, is 
not coextensive with his own personality. 

We have here the second element of the mystery—the 
existence of person not coextensive with personality and 
without the complete individuation of personality. These two 
elements, namely, person without individuated substance, and 
person not coextensive with personality, give us the central 
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mystery of the Trinity—a mystery immeasurable in profundity, 
infinitely transcending all human thought. 

II. We now proceed to our second main question, Is the 
mystery of the Trinity fatal to its credibility? We must here 
bear in mind that respecting the validity of the doctrine itself 
the proof devolves upon those who hold the doctrine, but re- 
specting the credibility of the doctrine the burden of proof de- 
volves upon those who assert that it is incredible. Bearing 
this in mind, let us consider the question in connection with 
each element of the mystery. 

1. In connection with the first we ask, Is the existence of per- 
son without individuated substandée incredible? Our answer 
will be drawn from human ignorance rather than from human 
knowledge. He who would assert that such an existence is in- 
credible must be able to demonstrate that individuated substance 
is an essential element of personality. This is not so easy as it 
might seem. Of course, in all persons we have ever met we have 
found individuated substance as an accompaniment of personal- 
ity. Reasoning by induction, we might infer that all persons 
are individual beings. Thus we come to associate individuated 
substance with personality. This is the result of an induction, 
perhaps an unconscious induction, in our human experience ; 
but an induction, to give absolute certainty, must either ex- 
amine all possible cases or must prove that all possible eases 
come under the same law. Wecannot, however, examine every 
person that exists or ever has existed. Consequently, unless 
we can aflirm that individuated being is a law of personality 
we cannot affirm that every person in the universe must have 
individuated being. But ify it be possible that individuated 
substance is merely an adventitious element of human person- 
ality, arising, possibly, from our space relations, then it is con- 
ceeivable that in a supersensuous existence there may be persons 
without such individuation. We hold that, in the limited posi- 
tion of our human powers, no man can demonstrate that indi- 
viduated substance is a necessary law of personality, and that 
until this can be demonstrated he shows bold presumption who 
affirms that the triune God is impossible. Therefore, the first 
element of the mystery is not fatal to its credibility. 

2. We now ask the same question respecting the second ele- 
ment of the mystery. Is the existence of a person who is not 
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coextensive with a personality ineredible? As this mystery is 
more profound than the other, so its credibility appears more 
difficult. As before, we draw our answer from the limitations 
of our knowledge. We frankly admit that if anyone can prove 
such an existence to be impossible then the doctrine of the 
Trinity will appear as an absurdity. But can such a thing 
be proved? Certainly such a mode of existence is not to be 
found within the range of human experience. For with us 
every personality is one person, and every person is coextensive 
with a personality. But is this absolutely essential to the con- 
cept of a person? We do not think this question can be de- 
termined by human reason. We take the risk of challenging 
anyone to prove the affirmative of the question. To assert that 
the coextension of person with personality is an essential ele- 
ment in the concept of person requires such a superhuman 
insight into the nature of person as the profoundest master of 
philosophy might well hesitate to assume. But if, perchance, 
this coextension of person with personality which we find 
among us be not essential to the concept of a person, but sim- 
ply an adventitious circumstance in connection with human 
persons, then may it not be possible that in a superhuman ex- 
istence there are persons not under this limitation? We do not 
attempt to prove this possibility, but we challenge anyone to 
prove the impossibility. And until the impossibility of such ex- 
istence ean be proved no man is warranted in regarding the 
Trinity as an incredible mystery. 

If the power of human thought were the test of credibility 
how many experiences of everyday life would be ranked 
among fabulous absurdities! How is it possible for mind 
to act on matter? The connection is unthinkable and, if it 
were not a matter of daily experience, we might be tempted to 
say, impossible. If we had always existed in pure spirituality, 
having no experience of matter, not knowing that there was 
such a thing, and should then be made acquainted with it and 
told that we could move it whithersoever we wished, would we 
not at first believe such power to be incerdible? And yet we 
exercise such power every day tliat we live. The fact is true, 
notwithstanding the mystery. 

So it is with the mystery of the Trinity. It is true that hnu- 
man thought cannot attain to it. Human thought utterly fails 
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in attemping to grasp it. But if we know not our own selves, 
if our power to move our own bodies is an unfathomable mys- 
tery, how can we expect tocomprehend the height and the depth 
of the mystery of God? Human imagination can only recom- 
bine elements that have been found in human experience. 
When considering a mode of existence which so transcends all 
human experience should we not expect human imagination to 
be unable to picture it? Our thoughts while in this tenement 
of clay are clogged by spatial conceptions and fettered by spa- 
tial relations. How natural, then, that they should be unable 
to grasp a mode of existence which in its very nature is re- 
moved from space relations and incompatible with them! We 
conclude that our inability to comprehend a thing is no proof 
that it is incredible. 

We add but one thought more. If the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity be not incredible, then its very mystery is‘a presumption 
of its truth. Ifthe mind of man could grasp the teaching in 
all its fullness we might well question whether it came from 
any higher source than man. But if the teaching beone which 
only the mind of God could originate and comprehend, then, 
perchance, it must have come from God. 

Seeing now that the mystery is not an incredible mystery, 
our faith still clings to the triune God. We hold to the triune 
God, because he has revealed himself as such in his word. We 


hold to the triune God, because in this name our fathers through 
the ages have battled with sin and darkness. And lastly, we 
hold to our faith in the triune God, because, through the atone- 
ment in the only-begotten Son and through the witness of the 
eternal Spirit, we know that “we are children of God.” 


OBluri. Sprevecy 
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Arr. VIII.—GENERAL CONFERENCE POWERS AND 
PROCEDURE. 


Tue constitutional powers of the General Conference, though 
given in brief terms, are broad and comprehensive. The gen- 
eral grant is of “full authority to make rules and regulations 
for our Church,” subject to limitations needless here to specify. 
Its assent, by a two-third vote, is also requisite to any amend- 
ment of the organic law. For present purposes it suffices to 
say that, barring certain powers belonging ex officio to the bish- 
ops, the entire authority of government is conferred upon this 
body, with the right also of participation in action to amend 
the Constitution. We therefore are to regard it as possessing, 
besides the function last named, general legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. As these differ in essential features, wise 
poliey clearly demands that they should be separately exercised. 
Moreover, in respect to each class of powers, legitimately to 
eall them into action, a matter in nature appropriate thereto 
must be before the body. Apparently, however, in the prac- 
tice of the General Conference what should follow from the 
propositions stated has been lost sight of at times or but dimly 
seen. Beyond all this, also, extra-constitutional function has 
been exerted, from which, perhaps, some confusion has arisen, 
though when its character is understood and a true order of 
business adopted the action is wholly nnobjectionable. Our 
object now is to note the great divisions of power with which 
the General Conference is invested ; to show the necessity of a 
matter in nature accordant therewith, in order to the exercise 
of each ; the character of the extra-legal action referred to; and 
then to point out the procedure that logically follows as the 
method by which the business of the body should be conducted. 

All understand the general differences between legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers. But when, as here, they are 
conferred upon a single body their distinctions are not so 
easily observed. Add to this a practice which almost entirely 
fails to class them and that these several functions are exercised 
by a large assembly, most of whom are untrained in such af- 
fairs, and tle marvel is not that misconception and confusion 
have at times crept in, but that so little has followed. This 
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last, no doubt, is attributable in large part to the line of very 
able presidents which the General Conference has been blessed 
with from the beginning. 

No particular analysis of the different powers which govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical no less than civil, implies is deemed neces- 
sary, save as an incident to showing that from the nature of 
things none of them can be exerted legitimately unless upon 
an appropriate subject-matter. We begin with the legislative 
function. This, in its substance, is the power to enact law, to 
make or change rules of action or conduct for those within 
their authority. Obviously, unless some new law or rule is to 
be made or an old one repealed, tlifs power cannot be exercised. 
There is nothing upon which it can operate. For example, a 
resolution that it would be wise to make a certain regulation, 
or that the Conference has authority to enact it, is no exercise 
of legislative function, but a mere expression of opinion and, 
except as such, void of any effect whatever. A matter, then, 
respecting which the power is exerted, in a form to make new 
or repeal old laws, is necessary to its lawful exercise. Precisely 
the same principle applies to the executive authority of the 
General Conference. This is largely invoked in the appoint- 
ment and supervision of bishops and the various agents for 
the performance of executive duties, such as our economy re- 
quires. Manifestly a resolve that those officers are needed for 
the different departments of Churelh work would be no exer- 
tion of executive power. But when the Conference appoints 
an executive act is done. 





them, then it is called into operation 
So, also, as respects the question of amending the Constitution. 
A declaration that it would be improved by a certain change 
could have no legal effect. The action must be directly upon 
a proposition to amend—a matter within this field of power— 
in order to its exercise. All this is so obvious that its state- 
ment might be regarded as superfluous. But, as it shows a 
principle in applications beyond doubt, it may aid in making 


clear how it applies in cases not quite so plain. 

On the point in question more misapprehension appears as 
to the exercise of judicial power by the General Conference 
than is found in respect to its other functions. The necessity 
for a matter before the body of a nature which calls for judi- 
cial action, as a condition therefor, is not always clearly per- 
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ceived. A simple example, however, will illustrate legitimate 
activity of function under each class of usual powers. Suppose 
a new office is to be created and filled. Legislation becomes 
necessary to provide for it and to prescribe its duties. By an 
executive act the officer is appointed. Thereafter he is charged 
with a breach of duty such as to subject him to discipline, 
which he denies. Now, the hearing and decision by the Con- 
ference of the case thus made would be a judicial act, calling 
into activity its judicial powers. But a resolution, passed prior 
to the dereliction, declaring what the decision ought to be if 
such a case arose, manifestly would not. One reason of this is 
that judicial action is from its nature impossible, except upon a 
state of facts already in existence. 

That which distinguishes a judicial from a legislative act is, that one is 
a determination of what the existing law is in relation to some existing thing 
already done or happened, while the other is the predetermination of what 
the law shall be for the regulation of all future cases falling under its pro- 
visions. * 

There is another question closely connected with this, which, 
in order to a full understanding of the judicial function, it is 
important to consider. The judicial capacity is the only one in 
which cases involving a right under the law can be decided 
and the law authoritatively interpreted. This principle is ele- 
mentary and fundamental in the American constitutional sys- 
tem. Regarding the Constitution of the United States a most 
able and learned writer says: 

The judicial interpretation... is... the ultimate interpretation; 


but it must be given through the form of a case, and can be given only upon 
such questions a3 form a proper subject for a case. t 


This doctrine and a correct practice under it are of para- 
mount importance if we wish to have a system of ecclesiastical 
law in which each great function of government will find its 
proper place and limitations. The fact that all these powers are 
vested in the General Conference possibly has led to misunder- 
standing here. A few seem to suppose that if a case arises and 
is decided, still, by some assumed exercise of fancied legislative 
power, it may be declared overruled, and so set aside. Yet from 
the nature of the thing this is impossible. The Conference can 


* Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, *91. 
+ Burgess’s Political Science and Constitutional Law, vol. ii, p. 327. 
39—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, X. 
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never legislate what a decision shall be, for the reason that if no 
case has arisen the act is void for want of anything upon which 
to operate, while if one be before the body, and it is decided, 
whatever the form of the action, it is judicial in nature, and not 
legislative. If a case were to arise under a statute, which a de- 
cision construed and applied, its effect might be destroyed, as 
to future cases, by repealing or changing the statute. But 
where a provision of the Constitution is involved the decision 
must remain as the law until reversed in another case or the 
instrument is changed by amendment. No resolution that the 
Constitution shall be differently interpreted and read could 
have the slightest legal effect, as the legislative power does not 
extend into the judicial, and such an act is not, nor can it 
be, legislation. Chief Justice Marshall long ago said : “ The dif- 
ference between the departments undoubtedly is, that the legis- 
lature makes,... and the judiciary construes, the law.”’* The 
two functions are in nature separate and distinct, and cannot, 
without the overthrow of all system, be confused in practice. 
If this were done, indeed, no one ever could know what the law 
was in its application to cases. A decision, solemnly made, might 
be set aside by an ad captandum resolution declaring that those 
voting for it are of a different opinion. Such a procedure 
would breed confusion, render settled rules of judicial decision 
impossible, and bring the administration of our law into mer- 
ited contempt. The judicial power, it may be added, extends 
to all cases of alleged infraction of our laws and Constitution 
which may come before the General Conference. It also covers 
questions relating to the qualifications of its members. Their 
decision is a judicial act. When hearing and deciding such 
questions the Conference ipso facto becomes a “court.” + 
This is true also in all cases in which it acts judicially. The 
circumstance that the body is large in number, and its modes of 
procedure different from those usual in courts, does not alter 
this result. 

Before amendment of the organic law can be made the Gen- 
eral Conference by proper action must concur therein. Hence 
it is invested with a portion of what may be designated as 


* Wayman vs. Southard, 10 Wheaton, 46. 
+1 Kent’s Commentary, *235 ; People vs. Hall, 80 New York, 123; Cooley's Constitutional 
Limitations, *133. 
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constitution-making power. The simple fact is all that atten- 
tion need now be called to, as it alone shows one of the distinet 
functions of the body. 

A short statement is required regarding the extra-constitu- 
tional powers assumed by the General Conference. In strict 
legal view these really are proceedings of the persons compos- 
ing the body, in unofficial capacity, but clothed in official forms. 
Expressions of opinion by resolution, report, adopted, or other- 
wise, on public questions touching morals and religion, such as 
the liquor traffic, Chinese exclusion, Sunday newspapers, and 
the like, are wholly outside of the authority conferred upon the 
Conference. But if that be understood, in view of its repre- 
sentative character and the weight naturally attaching to its 
utterances, such action is not only free from objection, but emi- 
nently right and proper. It makes, however, no “rule” or 
“regulation ’—is extra, though not, within certain limits, un- 
constitutional. Attention is directed to it that the nature of 
such action may be clearly seen and its place indicated in a cor- 
rect procedure. 

The foregoing review of the powers and practice of the Gen- 
eral Conference makes manifest that, within constitutional limits, 
it may act in four separate and distinct capacities—legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial, and constitution-making. To this is 
to be added the extra-legal, which may be termed the ex- 
pressed opinion of its members on important affairs, beyond 
the powers of the body, but in form as its action. We thus get 
the grounds for a logical order of business, that is, one by which, 
in the proceedings of the Conference, these functions shall be 
separated in their exercise. The way to this is simple and per- 
fectly practicable. When legislation is the work to be done, 
let it be in what shall be known asa legislative session ; executive 
business, in executive session ; judicial action, in court session ; 
consideration of constitutional amendments, in amendment ses- 
sion; and extra-legal acts, in extra session. By this or some 
similar method the business of the body would be classified, its 
nature disclosed, and confusion avoided. The “mixed” states 
of mind at times apparent in tlhe Conference as to its powers, 
and especially the disposition occasionally manifest to run them 
into one another, as a sort of hotchpotch, one might hope would 
disappear. A session of one kind should of course exclude 
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what belongs to another, and so for the time confine attention 
to a single field. 

To us the advantages of such a procedure seem very great. 
As an aid to the growing sense of the fact that we have a con- 
stitutional system, which includes the great departments of 
governmental power, distinguished by inherent differences of 
nature, its adoption in substance appears to be important. The 
form as well as grounds of a new procedure, therefore, have 
been stated in order to bring them to the attention of those in 
position to secure any desirable change. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said upon another but re- 
lated topic. To our mind it is clear that each session of the 
General Conference should enact that its rules of order shall 
govern in the following session, until that session changes them. 
These also ought to be published in new editions of the Dis- 
cipline, for the benefit of the Church at large. Then the peo- 
ple could know something both of the powers and practice of 
our “ Governing Conference.” 
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Arr. [X.—THE PROPHETIC WRITINGS. 


Tue Old Testament Scriptures are divided into three groups, 
the law, the prophets, and the hagiographa. The law em- 
braces the first five books, which are familiarly called the Pen- 
tateuch. They are also frequently spoken of as the books of 
Moses and the books of the law. They form a whole and in- 
clude the purely legislative portion of the Old Testament. To 
the sacred Scriptures in their entirety the law is the beginning, 
the primary source of authority and control in matters relating 
to the theocratic life of Israel, and contains the fundamental 
statement of the nature and will of Jehovah. 

The hagiographa is very miscellaneous in its character. It 
is not limited to any definition which would exclude any writ- 
ings from it. This is indicated by the title itself, which signi- 
fies literally “sacred writings.” Jesus, the son of Sirach (in 
Ecclesiasticus), and Philo speak of these writings as the “ other 
books.” The title was simply a general term which might 
easily be made to include whatever it was thought best for 
any reason to assign to it. Accordingly every species of liter- 
ary composition may be found in this collection, including law, 
prophecy, wisdom, praise, and history. 

The division of the prophets is also very broad in its scope. 
Here are found portions of the sacred writings which in their 
subject-matter, style, and purpose certainly differ very consid- 
erably from one another. According to the rabbis, and with 
some justification in the writings themselves, there are two 
subdivisions, the former and the latter prophets. There is 
little difficulty in accounting for such chronological classifi- 
cation on the supposition that the historical books in- 
cluded in the former prophets, namely, Joshua, Judges, the 
Books of Samuel, and the Kings, are properly prophecy. This 
may be allowed, either because the prophets were prominent 
actors of the times and wrote the histories, or because prophecy 
was understood to involve instruction as one of its functions 
equally with prediction. The latter prophets are again divided 
into the major and minor prophets. To the first belong Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The minor prophets include 
the last twelve books of the Old Testament. 
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This threefold arrangement of the sacred writings is very 
ancient. There was sufticient ground for it in the nature of the 
subjects treated in the different books. The law and the proph- 
ets, in particular, gradually rose into distinctive prominence 
because of the differences in their character, in their sources, 
and in their relations to the life and development of Israel. 
They had each their special function and sphere, which, 
during the entire period of their activity, could hardly have 
failed to secure for them separate recognition. The geog- 
rapher naturally speaks of mountain systems and river sys- 
tems, because they denote two distinct classes of objects. No 
less naturally must the peculiarities of the law and the prophets 
have made it necessary, in the crudest and most general ar- 
rangement of their contents, to distinguish between them and 
assign to each division the writings that belonged to it. This 
is clearly seen in the case of the law. From the beginning of 
the history of the Hebrew people as a nation it stood out prom- 
inently before their thought and exercised a controlling influ- 
ence upon their practices. The “law,” the “ book of the law,” 
the “ book of the covenant” are expressions continuously re- 
curring throughout the historical books and the Psalms which 
illustrate to what prominence and importance the law early 
attained. Whatever may be the results of the higher criticism, 
after it has swung freely between extreme conservatism and 
extreme radicalism, and found a resting place at last, in defin- 
ing the original contents of the Pentateuch and the dates of 
its redactions and final shaping, it is quite clear that from the 
time of Moses and onward the law had a very large and defi- 
nite meaning in the Hebrew mind. Its complete and perma- 
nent form, it may be conceded, if minor details alone are 
considered, was not given it until the final revision by Ezra, 
B. C. 444. 

The prophets, however—and by the term is now intended the 
writings of the prophets—were much later than the law in se- 
curing recognition as a distinct class of writing. The former 
prophets were certainly for a long period included in a general 
way in the law. None of the major or minor prophets had an 
existence until long after the national life had progressed 
well. along toward its close; and even after the final completion 
of the law Malachi yet remained to utter his prophecy. It 
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could hardly be expected, therefore, that the prophets should 
have had distinct mention in the Old Testament as a collection 
of important documents or books or as a class of writings 
treasured by the nation. The prophets, upon whom it is 
necessary to rely for the most part for a history of their times, 
were themselves the authors of the prophetic books; and it was 
not their business, nor did it come in their way, to classify 
their own words. That was left to a later age, when these 
utterances should be studied as so much valuable truth and it 
should become necessary for practical purposes to give them 
a separate designation in the literature of the nation. Never- 
theless, it is clear from incidental references, and especially 
from the language of Zechariah, that as early as the times of 
Ezra a differentiation of the prophetic writings which then 
existed had been gradually developing. During the centuries 
that elapsed between the last of the Old Testament prophets 
and the older books of the New Testament both the hagiog- 
rapha and the prophets grew more and more into that definite- 
ness to which the law had already attained. In the prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus the author speaks three different times of the 
law, the prophets, and other writings, calling these last the 
“ other books of our fathers ” and the “rest of the books.” In 
the second book of the Maccabees, about the middle of the 
second century B. C., Nehemiah is said to have gathered to- 
gether the acts of the kings, and the prophets, and of Da- 
vid, and the epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts. 
These words are ambiguous, though there are some things about 
them that are very plain. There was no need of referring to 
the law, and, therefore, it was not mentioned. The prophets 
received attention as a division of the sacred writings then 
quite well known and understood. There were also miscellane- 
ous books which were regarded as a part of the inspired teach- 
ings of the fathers. Philo, who flourished about the time of 
Christ, speaks of this miscellaneous portion of the Old Testa- 
ment as “praises to God and other writings.” Josephus, 
near tle close of the tirst century A. D., does little more than 
confirm the fact of this threefold arrangement. The hagiog- 
rapha was a gradual collection of many miscellaneous 
writings which, for good reasons, while they could not be 
classified with the law and the prophets, were thought 
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worthy of preservation as a part of the theocratic literature of 
Israel. 

In the New Testament, as we might expect, there is no lack 
of the most definite references to the law and the prophets. 
One great fact ever present to the mind of Christ was the law, 
whose ancient utterances furnished him with an important basis 
of authority and truth. In like manner, not only in imitation. 
of their divine Lord, but especially because the presuppositions 
of the Gospel which they preached were found in the law, the 
apostles quoted it and make its authority paramount in their 
teachings. It is frequently spoken of as the law of Moses, thus 
being identified with a body of laws known already by this 
general title. The prophets, however, occupy no second place, 
in comparison with the law, in the New Testament writings. 
For the first time they stand on an equality, to say the least, 
with the revered laws of Moses. Hitherto, they had been 
relegated to a subordinate rank. The apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, while they evinced the greatest respect 
for the Hebrew Scriptures as a whole, invariably assigned the 
chief place to the law. Likewise the rabbis distinguished 
between the law and the prophets, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, teaching that the law was essentially superior and 
entitled to the greater consideration and reverence. So strong 
was this conviction that it was strictly forbidden in the Talmud 
to put the prophets in the same case with the law or to place 
the roll of the prophets on the roll of the law. Philo and 
Josephus, reflecting the opinions of their age and of the Jewish 
Church, express the same decided preference for the law on 
account of the superior inspiration which Moses possessed. 
While the phrases, “The law and the prophets,” and “ Moses 
and the prophets,” are frequently on the lips of Christ, there is 
nothing in the fact to commit him to the prevailing prejudices 
in favor of the law. His manner of employing these phrases, 
indeed, as well as the context, plainly shows that, to his mind, 
the prophets were not inferior in their authority and teach- 
ings to the best utterances of the law. ‘They have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear them,” he solemnly declared, thus 
showing that Moses and the prophets are equally concerned in 
instructing the soul in the truths necessary to salvation. 

It is in the New Testament, therefore, that the true position 
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and importance of the prophets in the progressive life and 
final destiny of Israel appear. The devout Jew, studying the 
prophetic writings, while the words of Malachi were yet fresh 
and new, but before the wonderful person and teachings of 
Christ had given to prophecy its rightful significance, might 
have been excused if, with a picture of something grand and 
glorious outlined to his thought, he nevertheless saw nothing to 
long divert his gaze from the majestic image of the law, before 
which, in perfect sympathy with his age, he had reverently 
bowed. Simeon and Anna, true types of the faithful in Israel, 
themselves looking for the glory of God which they had dis- 
covered reflected in the writings of the prophets, did well to 
abide in the temple in reverent and devout fulfillment of the 
requirements of the law, until their eyes were blessed with 
the first tangible evidence of the meaning of the prophetic 
word in the infant Christ. With the ministry of Christ and 
his disclosure of the true principles of the kingdom of God, 
which the prophets had faintly anticipated, with the baptism 
of Pentecost and the widening prospect of a glorious fulfillment 
of the Messianic prophecies, the New Testament necessarily ex- 
alted the prophets to a place, if anything, above the law. 

It has, therefore, been inevitable that, in the development of 
the Christian Church, the prophets should assume an ever-in- 
creasing importance and interest as a distinct class of Old Tes- 
tament writings. Their character, the peculiar position which 
they held in the economy of the ancient Church, but much 
more their relation to the New Testament Church, its Founder, 
its spirit, and its truths, have differentiated them from all 
other writings and given them a place of honor and influence 
by themselves. Their promises of salvation for Israel and of 
the establishment of God’s kingdom through the work of the 
Messiah, which formed so large a part of the prophetic writings, 

early gave the prophets authority i in the interpretation of gx spel 
teachings. Their value in this particular has only increased as 
the more thorough biblical study and the more critical investi- 
gation of succeeding generations have revealed more and more 
clearly their vital relation to the work and ministry of Christ. 
Of late a deep and growing interest in the history of Old Testa- 
ment times—partly ‘the result of new and more critical methods 
of historical study, which have given a flattering promise of a 
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better understanding of the early ages and ancient nations, and 
partly because of questions that have arisen bearing upon the 
composition and essential meaning of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, the ideas current in Israel regarding the kingdom of 
God, and the worth of biblical records in the light of archeolog- 
ical discoveries—has brought the prophets into greater promi- 
nence than ever before. They are appealed to by all parties, 
by foes as well as friends of a supernatural religion, and by 
friends who differ very widely in the opinions which they hold. 
Their relation to the law forms a most important and crucial 
subject of inquiry. Supplementing as they do the very in- 
sufficient records of the histori¢al books and presenting all 
necessary and reasonable evidence of their integrity and authen- 
ticity, they furnish an indispensable aid to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament history and religion. 

The prophetic writings might seem to be quite meager as a 
source of information concerning the great questions which 
have been raised by modern critical scholarship; and certainly 
no one would claim that the writings which have been trans- 
mitted to the Christian Church are voluminous. This fact, 
however, does not negative their value. Bulk is by no means 
a test of the merits of any writings or collection of writings. 
Large dimensions and little value may be asserted of the same 
volume, while a very small space has often contained the richest 
treasures of fact and truth. Neither pages, nor chapters, nor 
volumes necessarily form a proper and adequate basis on which 
to make an estimate of the value of any literary production. 
Other and quite different elements enter into the problem. The 
subject, the treatment of the subject, the aecuracy and reliabil- 
ity of the statements, the spirit and character of the author, his 
position and opportunities of observation and judgment are 
some, at least, of the important points by which the value of a 
book or books is to be determined. Judged of in the light of 
such considerations, the prophets are entitled to an important 
and prominent position in the study of Old Testament times. 
They may be relied upon with the most implicit confidence 
to give a true and faithful picture of the internal life of the 
Hebrew people, to point out the marked tendencies of each 
age, and the nature of the influences which were in operation 
to check hurtful tendencies and create new objects of desire 
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and ambition. Especially do they describe the religious con- 
dition and disposition of both divisions of the Hebrew nation- 
ality. Indeed, the Christian Church is largely indebted to 
them for a correct idea of the teachings and doctrines which 
were current in the northern and southern kingdoms, and were 
understood to represent the mind and will of Jehovah. So 
distinct and pronounced are all the sentiments and require- 
ments of the prophets, so perfectly do they agree from the 
first to the last word of their utterance, so separated from and 
so antagonistic to the spirit and forms of idolatry do they 
always appear to be, that they reflect, in a comprehen- 
sive as well as minute way, the conflict and struggle of those 
moral forces which underlay and characterized the national ex- 
istence. One has only to reflect on the simple outline of 
events, mainly wars and revolutions, recorded in the historical 
books, to realize how scanty the material would be on which to 
judge of the life of Israel but for the prophets. An examina- 
tion will show, too, that they have furnished those more hidden 
conditions of individual and social life which in all history are 
the real explanation of its more prominent events. 

A glance at the authors of the prophetic books will only serve 
to confirm these views of the relation of the prophets to the 
essential life of Israel. The prophets were indeed in a position 
to represent the ages in which they lived. They were of the 
people, lived among the people, and ministered to the people. 
They were citizens of their respective governments, and were 
keenly alive to everything that in any way had to do with the 
interests of the nation. Their office made them the natural 
guardians of all the institutions, doctrines, and divine privileges 
which belonged to the chosen people of God. It was an 
important part of their appointed work, therefore, to be ever 
jealous of the rights of Jehovah among his people and of the 
fidelity of the people to Jehovah. The public character of 
their labors, and the boldness with which they attacked evil of 
every form and dared the hostility of all classes in the perform- 
ance of duty, render their writings of the greatest value as 
inirrors of the times. The prophets might have been contra- 
dicted and their declarations disproved, so open and public were 
they, if they had been false; but the fact is that the moral 
consciousness of the nation fully sustained them. Their personal 
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character, their intellectual strength and grasp, the sturdy and 
rugged principles for which they stood and which they exhibited 
in their lives, reminding us of the best modern reformers and sur- 
passing them, give to the prophets a measure of reliability to 
which few who represent even a great national life are entitled. 
A careful study of the nature of the prophetic office as understood 
in the Hebrew Scriptures will throw light upon the essential re- 
lation of the prophets to the current life about them. The word 
most frequently used, and always translated by the word “ proph- 
et,” is navi.* It is a verbal noun derived from the verb 
nava,+ meaning “ to boil or bubble up and pour forth ;” that is, 
it represents the idea of pent-up énergy, striving to break forth 
in some external expression. The navi is one who has been 
wrought upon by influences which have created this inward, 
restless, uncontrollable energy. There is a spirit within him 
which struggles to speak, a spiritual power, bestowed by God, 
which impels him to go forth and speak the truth which is in 
his mind and heart. Two other words are applied to the pro- 
phetic office, though not so frequently as navi. They are the 
two participles roch t and chozeh§, which correspond to the 
participles of our two words “see” and “perceive.” The 
prophet is, therefore, a seer, who beholds at a distance and un- 
derstands what he sees. 

There are, then, evidently two functions here indicated as 
belonging to the prophetic order. The one is prediction. The 
prophet sees future events, feels their meaning, and with inspired 
energy proclaims them. But while this is clearly one function 
it is not the only one, and perhaps not the most important one. 
The other, which was by far more essential to the development 
of the theocratic idea, had to do with current events. The navi, 
filled with the energy of the divine Spirit and excited by clear 
views of the divine truth, was impelled by inward power to 
speak to king or priest or people the word of the living God. 
He could not help doing this. He might, like Jonah, flee, but 
he would, like Jonah, be brought back again to declare the 
counsel of Jehovah. It was this which made the prophet the 
mouthpiece of Jehovah. It was this also which rendered him 
the guide and instructor of his age. This living, divine energy 
within the soul, this clear sense of the presence of Jehovah, 

* 9°). + N22. tro. ° § man. 
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committing to them his truth, made the prophets heroes to whom 
neither king nor priest nor false prophet nor people could 
oppose any serious obstacle. It is useless to ask if the prophets 
were inspired. The very terms of their office imply it. Their 
own profession never hesitates at this point. Their spirit, 
their elevated sentiments, the truths they proclaimed, all furnish 
us with the most indubitable evidence of their inspiration. It 
does not matter in what way they were inspired, through what 
psychological processes they might have passed. It is enough 
that their words are tremulous with a strange passion and power 
which are not of earth, which can only come from the divine 
mind. Perhaps it is natural that we should give a great deal 
of attention to the mechanics of inspiration; but we often 
do the divine word a great injustice. We rudely invert the 
order in which inspiration as a doctrine is related to inspiration 
as a fact. In other words, instead of comprehending the doc- 
trine by a living sense of the spirit which pervades the sacred 
pages and transfuses them with a heavenly light, we seek 
through our doctrine, verbal, plenary, or what not, to catch and 
appreciate the great truth of inspiration. This is wrong. We 
recognize man by no preconceived theory of what life is, but by 
the animation of countenance, the vigor of body, the strength 
and brightness of intellect, the soul that looks through eyes, 
that speaks through words, that touches us by a spirit akin to 
our own. It is no theory of life that stands before us ; it is life 
itself. Such is the life of the prophets, ever breaking forth in 
their wonderful outbursts of passionate energy and holy zeal. 
No nation has ever been so fortunate as the Jews in its teachers 
and the guardians of its most sacred interests. 

The writings of the prophets extend over a long and impor- 
tant period of the history of the Hebrew people. Without 
naming precise dates, it is safe to fix the beginning of the period 
at about the middle of the ninth century B.C. The period 
closed about 400 B. C. Nearly tive hundred years were there- 
fore embraced in the writings of the prophets With the ex- 
ception of three comparatively brief intervals, in one or the 
other kingdom, the record of prophetic utterances was complete 
and continuous. These centuries were crowded with important 
events. Both kingdoms, through a long succession of wars 
and civil and religious revolutions, advanced to the final and 
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terrible ordeal of siege and captivity. During this time one 
or the other kingdom was brought into almost constant relation 
with those oversliadowing military powers, Syria, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Egypt, and Persia, which in great inundations of conquest 
afflicted in turn various portions of the ancient world and laid 
waste the pleasant places of Palestine. Much of all that trans- 
pired under these conditions is known to the modern world 
only through these prophets. They furnish the key to many 
otherwise inexplicable situations, and refer to events of which 
and persons of whom some knowledge is indispensable to a 
satisfactory understanding of history. 

It is an occasion for astonishment that so large and valuable a 
body of writings of such a remarkable character should have 
been transmitted from those ancient times. It is perhaps of 
little significance that no other ancient nation can present any- 
thing at all comparable with these sacred records, for no nation 
possessed such a remarkable body of men or such high con- 
ceptions of moral and religious truth. This is, however, an 
important fact to remember in connection with the prophetic 
writings ; and if for no other reason, at least to exhibit the 
superiority of the Hebrew people in this respect to every other 
people. It is of real significance to remember, also, that the 
period to which the prophets belonged was not a period of any 
general literary activity. As an art writing was not cultivated 
to any great extent. Perhaps as little had reading become 
an attainment beyond the comparatively limited circle of those 
whose business it was to chronicle the affairs of kings and of the 
nation and to record the laws and precepts of religion. As was 
the case among the masses of other ancient nations, so it must 
have been among the Hebrews. There is at least no good 
reason to think that it was otherwise. There were in all prob- 
ability comparatively few who could either read or write. 
There was no encouragement for the prophets to write their 
messages in any great demand for the written prophecies that 
existed among the people at large. The peculiar character 
of the prophecies also rendered them less likely to be recorded 
than the ordinary facts and events of history, for whose preser- 
vation scribes were appointed. They might naturally enough 
have seemed to be temporary in their value, as they had mainly 
to do with current interests. Undoubtedly, also, much that was 
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spoken was never written. Probably much that was written 
was not preserved or incorporated intc the prophetic writings. 
Under such circumstances it is a remarkable fact that so large 
a collection of writings was preserved. A great debt of grati- 
tude is due to those noble and brave men who determined so 
largely the moral and religious life of Israel. 

It is only just, in view of all these facts, to accord great praise 
to the prophetic writings which have been treasured up by the 
Church of God from age to age. They form together a body of 
sacred literature which reflects no mean credit upon the char- 
acter, industry, and influence of the “writing prophets.” They 
are ample enough not only to furnish the student of the Bible 
with a guide through the mazes of the history of the secular and 
religious life of Israel, but also to show him by what doctrines 
and sanctions the kingdom of God was developed through ages 
of wars and civil strifes and shameless defections from the truth 
and. commands of Jehovah. They emphasize with a peculiar 
force the very points in which Israel was preeminently superior 
to all other nations. Such utterances, not only tolerated by the 
Hebrews, but treasured up by them as an essential part of their 
history, show plainly the trend and spirit of the national life. 
No people have furnished such rich materials for a correct and 
complete estimate of their character, and the great purposes 
which they serve in history, as the Hebrews have done in the 
simple but abundant prophetic literature which they have 
transmitted to the Christian Church. 

It has been in this field that higher criticism has done some 
of its best and hardest work, in finding confirmations of the 
positions which have been taken regarding the history of Israel 
or in removing obstacles which have stood in the way of some 
preconceived theories of national evolution. It cannot be difficult, 
certainly, to see how the prophets, with their jealous regard for 
the past, as well as deep interest in the present, should con- 
tribute very much to the solution of important problems which 
have grown out of the antiquity and obscurity of the earlier 
periods of the national history. It was inevitable that they 
should represent the result to which the most ancient principles 
and teachings had naturally led, and embody, although in a 
greatly developed and spiritual way, the early religious customs 
and forms under which the nation had had its beginning. 
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Already much intelligent and careful study has been given to 
the prophets. Every word has been critically examined, the 
contents of every phrase and sentence have been sifted, obscure 
references have been thoroughly worked out in the light of 
modern historical and archeological discoveries, and the relation 
of the prophets to the current events and life about them more 
fully determined. In particular, the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions, containing a most interesting and valuable history 
of Assyria and Babylon during the entire period of the written 
prophecies, but deciphered only through the patient efforts of 
modern scholarship, have been employed with great skill and 
acuteness to illustrate and explain important points in the 
prophecies. It is impossible to estimate the amount of pains- 
taking labor which in one way or another has been bestowed 
upon them even in the last decade. It is true that there has 
been an amazing activity in every department of biblical inves- 
tigation for the last fifteen or twenty years ; but in none of them 
has more satisfactory work been done, and in none of them has 
it been done in a more earnest and appreciative spirit, than in 
the writings of the prophets. If some views which have been 
held for centuries have been contradicted or greatly moditied, 
much has been gained in breadth of view and in a knowledge 
of what the prophets really were and what they were com- 
missioned to accomplish. There can hardly be anything of 
greater importance to a Christian minister than the study of 
the prophets and their work in the Old Testament Church. 
Nowhere will he imbibe more fully the heroic, fearless, and 
devoted spirit of self-sacrificing loyalty to the commandments 
and purposes of God than in those inspired and inspiriting 
writings ; nowhere will he be better prepared to appreciate 
the spirituality and holiness manifested in the person and teach- 
ings of the Redeemer; nowhere will he be nerved more 
thoroughly to the performance of hjs entire duty in the fear 
of God. The prophets may thus become living words, even in 
this late age of the Christian dispensation. 


ho teYel lay Hex. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE first paper in this number is permitted, as is obviously 
proper because of its exceptional relation to the Deview, to ex- 
ceed the fixed limit of space allowed to our contributed articles. 
Only great self-restraint has enabled us to reduce it within the 
pages which now contain it, there being in the long, rich history 
of the Review abundant and interesting material for an article 





thrice as long. 


Dr. James Strrone’s Echaustive Concordance, the masterly 
work of a great biblical scholar, moves on from one edition to 
another of the enormous sale it is surely destined to have. It is 
the most extraordinary, magnificent, and monumental product of 
an immensely industrious life. For the next half century it will 
probably be the one unequaled and indispensable concordance of 
the Holy Scriptures. It is offered by the publishers at the lowest 
possible price. All ministers and other Bible students should 
buy it at once or begin to save money enough for its purchase. 


DR. J. O. PECK. 

Born among the mountains of Vermont, born again amid 
thunder and lightning on the slope of one of them, nursed and 
toughened into hardiness on the scanty and gritty soil which the 
rocky hills reluctantly concede, under the attrition of ages, to 
form the fields that spread about their feet, Dr. Peck was some- 
what like the mountains in structure and quality, in stature and 
stability. 

Bishop Scott said that when he walked with Dr. Olin and tried 
to make his own short legs keep up with the long, easy strides he 
felt as if he were walking beside an elehpant. Stephen Olin 
and J. O. Peck were nearly of a size, the latter standing six feet 
two inches. We imagine there was more manifest and active 
physical force in Peck than in Olin. On a large frame an ex- 
traordinary muscular development built up and compacted a 
sturdy and formidable physique, which had great capacity and 
irrepressible propensity for action. His arms found it easy to 
tame the wildest colt or swing the heaviest sledge-hammer. 
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Most men who met him felt their right hand lost and help- 
less in his big and hearty grasp. During almost forty years this 
prodigious human power was consecrated to divine service. He 
put broad and loyal shoulders under every load God and the 
Church laid upon him, stood up straight under it, and carried it 
as if he loved the weight he had to bear. The aggregate of effort 
and of result was enormous. 

When the excitement of the civil war broke in upon his 
young manhood militant tendencies and patriotic zeal would have 
made him a soldier, but for the fact that when he twice attempted 
to enlist he was rejected because of a defect in the vision of his 
right eye. His patriotism found partial expression, however, in 
being used by Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, for deliver- 
ing addresses in various parts of the State at meetings for the 
promotion of enlistments. 

In energy, in methods, and in results Dr. Peck’s ministry is 
universally conceded to be exceptional—indeed, phenomenal. 
To this every place in which he was ever pastor bears witness. 
When he set foot in a community the ground of the region felt a 
ponderous and active tread, The quiet of sleepy neighborhoods 
was disturbed, From his personality as a center out to a wide 
circumference things began to stir immediately on his arrival, and 
kept on whirling as long as he stayed there. Frequently it was 
tempestuous round about him. Te was a son of thunder, send- 
ing his message forth with a stentorian voice. His pulpit was a 
battery without any wooden guns. His ministry was aggressive 
for the salvation of men, denunciatory and belligerent toward de- 
pravity and ungodliness, The stroke of his eager challenge rang 
on the brazen shield of the world which lieth in wickedness. He 
smote with a lunging force, like the fighting gladiator. His utter- 
ances were like the blows of a hammer on an anvil, and from 
a heart which burned like a furnace his fiery words flew as 
sparks from a forge. Doubtless he will remain in the memory 
of our Chureh as the great pastor-evangelist of his day and 
generation. While pastor at Hanson Place, Brooklyn, he re- 
ceived about nine hundred into the church, most of them the 
fruit of three sweeping revivals in three successive years. A 
revival he would always have, nor men nor devils could prevent 
it. When he set out for this the manner and method of his 
ministry were resolute, audacious, pertinacious, and imperative. 
His protracted meetings ran ten, twelve, fourteen weeks. He 
would go all day scouring the parish and beyond, sometimes using 
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up relays of horses to hunt down the impenitent. He was an 
officer with a search warrant from the supreme Authority, and 
there was not much use in hiding, for no retreat was secure from 
his invasion. He caught men, women, and young people 
wherever he could find them, in their homes, their business 
places, their social assemblies, or on the streets. None could 
elude him. Then at night he would preach from fifty to ninety 
minutes, and afterward go into an intense revival service for as 
much longer. It was simply tremendous, and all through the 
years godly men who were witnesses of his work felt called upon 
to warn him that it is not in mortal flesh and blood to endure 
such a strain; to all of which expostulations he paid no heed. 
His nature and his methods were his own; he must work either 
by them or not at all. 

He was shrewd and skillful in finding access to human nature 
and in subduing it to his own and the Master’s will. He had 
large influence with men of the world, moving easily with 4 
brotherly informality and genial bonhomie into their friendship; 
and, once on the inside of their confidence, he watched his chance 
to grapple with them in order that he might make them prison- 
ers for his captain, Christ. An illustration of this influence is 
seen in the fact that he was for twelve years the popular and 
beloved chaplain of the Brooklyn regiment known as “the 
fighting Fourteenth.” 

Dr. Peck was one of the men who know howto preach mightily 
from manuscript, that being his pulpit method for the most part 
during his ministry. Even when delivering his sermon word for 
word from paper his earnestness was such that he preached 


As never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 


When he spoke extemporaneously it was not infrequently like 
the starting of heavy machinery, his utterance and action a little 
labored and slow at the beginning, until the ponderous engines 
got under good headway; then it was powerful and sometimes 
terrific in volume of voice, in rapidity of utterance, in physical 
action, in the torrent of passion, the whole man—body, soul, and 
spirit—carried away by the momentous business. 

A man’s strength is often his danger. Overconfidence carries 
him to the breaking point. Dr. Peck is dead too early because 
he was strong, not because he was weak; just as some men are 
alive because they have known themselves to be feeble and have 
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been proportionally prudent in exposure and exertion. Speaking 
concerning his Chicago pastorate recently to a friend, he said, 
“T was a Hercules then.” His habits of overexertion were so 
fixed that he could not speak in public with moderation. If he 
restrained himself he did not have a good time. When he reported 
with satisfaction of a Conference address, “I had a rattling good 
time,” we knew it meant that he had thrown himself with com- 
plete abandon into the effort. At missionary anniversaries he 
stormed audiences so that they spoke of him as an “oratoric 
cyclone;” the speaker himself being visibly swayed by strong 
emotion, his whole frame in action, and his great limbs moving like 
the branches of an oak tree ina gale. Inthe office-work he was a 
prompt, capable, and faithful secretary, holding his mind steadily 
against his work and acquiring such familiarity with, and ready 
handling of, all details as only constant mental contact with them 
makes possible. He steeped himself in the business till he was 
soaked full of it, ready to emit correct information under the 
pressure of any call. It was not in him to shirk, and he applied 
himself to the confining and burdensome work of the office with 
unsparing and unremitting assiduity. 

More confidently and positively than most men Dr. Peck 
believed that God was with him in all he said and did. Intend- 
ing to be always on the Lord’s side, he took it as axiomatic that 
Providence was on his side in an extraordinary manner. A 
most remarkable demonstration of the truth of our statement 
may be found in the sermon which he delivered ten years ago last 
October in Hanson Place pulpit, reviewing his twenty-five years 
of ministerial life, and which was published under the title, 
“Special Providence Illustrated.” That sermon closed with 
Whittier’s lines: 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 


Assured alone that life and death 
His goodness underlies. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


When the fatal sickness came that dominant will, which had 
ridden through life like a horseman booted and spurred, resented 
the furious onset of disease bringing the menace of death. 
Freed, as he supposed, from an ailment of years before, he thought 
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himself a strong mau in his prime, with greater life before him. 
To him it was incredible that the end could be at hand. He had 
much to live for and was resolved to live. After a day and a 
night of dreadful illness he welcomed his physician’s early visit 
next day with buoyant and cheery courage : “I’m much better 
this morning, doctor. I guess the Church thinks ’m worth sav- 
ing, and I’m sure this little woman thinks so.” But manly cour- 
age and determination availed nothing before that mysterious 
power at whose attack an ancient king of France, the wild Clo- 
taire, groaned out, “ Who is this great god that breaks down the 
strength of the mightiest kings ?” 

The writer of these memorial words had nearby knowledge of 
the facts herein affirmed. Succeeding him at St. John’s Church, 
Brooklyn, in 1881, and experiencing the difficulty a stranger finds 
in holding on to a mass of new converts gathered under the min- 
istry of another man, the writer little dreamed that thirteen years 
later he would be, outside of the immediate family, the nearest 
eyewitness of Dr. Peck’s last half year of life, dwelling under the 
same roof and in almost daily converse out of business hours; 
least of all could he foresee that it would fall to him to assist in 
ministering to the sufferings of the final illness, to pray beside 
him, to put roses in his sick room, to help hold his head and lift 
his feet, to watch through the slow, solemn night hours the fail- 
ing pulse and shortening breath, and to see the strong man’s eyes 
close for the last long sleep. How sacred, in the unknown pos- 
sibilities they hold, are our relations with our fellow-men! What 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue! 

How beautiful it is for man to die 

Upon the walls of Zion; to be called, 
Like a watch-worn and weary sentinel, 

To put his armor off, and rest—in heaven! 

He that turneth many to righteousness “doth set his name a 
star among the stars.” 


SEASONABLE LITERATURE. 
Tue magazines issue midsummer numbers and aim to pitch 
the contents on the keynote of the bright, warm, languid solstice. 
It is the season when man’s mental as well as physical nature 


craves something light and easy, loose and cool. Body and 
mind alike court exposure to the elements, and find refreshment 
in being washed by winds and bathed by waves, rinsing off life’s 
varied soilure in water, air, and sun. A worn and torn man re- 
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sorts to nature, as a tired child goes to its mother, for soothing 
and repairs. Once outside of walls and doors, one instinctively 
takes off his hat in the inarticulate and subconscious hope that the 

wandering breeze, straying his way, may not only cool his fore- 
head, but somehow get through the skull into the heated chambers 
of the mind, where his very thoughts sit round en déshabillé, per- 
spiring like Turkish bathers in the sudatorium, 

For all things lawful there is a time and season. Doubtless 
there are books seasonable for summer, as others for winter, and 
mental needs of August unlike those of January. Winter days 
within house walls, that shut out the world and shut one in with 
his thoughts, protecting him from allurements and distractions, 
favor hard thinking, close reasoning, and formidable tasks; but 
the heated term is not for severe study or weighty reading, not 
for volumes logical or theological, nor for the tough problems and 
exacting work of exact sciences, 

The season calls for such books as will console the heart, heal 
the wounded spirit, happify the mind, favor and foster the nobler 
sentiments, enrich and enliven the imagination, and take us out 
of ourselves into the free fellowship and liberal franchise of the 
wide, wide world. One can do worse than to embark on such a 
book as Kingsley’s Westward Ho, to voyage with great mariners, 
with heaven’s gales bellying the sails and English manhood at 
its splendid best—a book which does long dead heroes the justice, 
and mankind the service, of making immortally memorable such 
forgotten worthies as Drake and Hawkins and Frobisher, insuring 
that centuries to come shall be familiar with them and know 
them in their habit as they lived; a book in which the stout 
oaken ships rock and dip as if to the rhythm of the breezy and 
buoyant lines: 

Over the sea our galleys went, 

With cleaving prows, in order brave 

To a speeding wind and a bounding wave, 
A gallant armament; 


a book which takes us through the thronging events, the ad- 
venturous and glowing action, which stirred and lit “ the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” finishing with that sea fight, fierce and 
famous, which ended in the Spanish Armada’s defeat, dispersion, 
and destruction, when not only hardy Protestant sailors, but even 
the “ winds and waves had commission from God to fight under 
British banners.” 

Is there propriety, profit, or pleasure in reading out of doors ? 
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Shall a man take books with him in his outing? Does the printed 
page gain anything with the light of the opensky onit, and the south- 
west wind, like a well-meaning child, clumsily fumbling and try- 
ing to turn the leaves for the reader ? It is not impossible that some 
pieces of literature may have their charm and power enhanced by 
being set in the scene and the season which suits them, so that 
the narrow letterpress has the broad bordering world around it 
as a gorgeously illuminated margin. Much poetry wiil do to go 
abroad with, and books which give the poetry and grandeur of 
science lose nuthing in the presence of the beautiful, sublime, and 
wonderful world which science studies. Zhe Credentials of 
Science the Warrant of Faith is a book to gladden and glorify 
a whole summer. Parts of the New Testament gain by being 
read under the open heavens, Suitable environment may throw 
new light upon the sacred page, It has been found unutterably 
impressive to read under Bethany olives and fig trees the record 
of the raising of Lazarus and the visits of Jesus to the friendly 
home of Mary and Martha. Tow many have tried taking the 
fourth chapter of Matthew or first of Mark down among fishing 
boats by the shore, to read there the calling of Peterand Andrew, 
James and John, from mending or casting their Galilean nets to 
become fishers of men in the great sea of the world? Who of 
us has watched the fishing smacks come scudding home under a 
sky tinged with sunset and across waters sombered by the first 
hint of withdrawing day and approaching dark, then run down to 
the beach to meet them, wondering what they have caught, and 
seen them come through the breakers and the oarsmen leap over 
into the surf and haul the boats up the sloping sand, and then 
opened the gospels and read Luke vy, 1-11, or John xxi, 1-14? 
Nature is a realist, able to add vividness and life-likeness even 
to the descriptive narratives of inspired evangelists. 

Much profitable reading has been done with the blue-domed 
world for a reading-room and the sun for a drop-light! A man 
often saunters over Europe with one or another of the paper- 
covered Tauchnitz volumes always in his coat pocket. Thomas 
Coke in Atlantic voyages read on deck the pastorals of Virgil, 
thereby obtaining, in the midst of the vast, briny, barren sea, a 
delicious sense of wandering in fields and groves, through valleys 
and by purling brooks. The saddle was often John Wesley’s 
study; he read history, philosophy, and poetry on horseback. 
He tells us how he finished the book of the tenth “ Iliad ” while rid- 
ing down to New Castle, among the hills of Northumberland, 
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under the moist, gray English skies, and read a great part of the 
“Odyssey ” coming back. In like manner did John P. Durbin 
study and read, as also many other studious pioneer itinerants 
who carried their library in their saddlebags. Niccold Machia- 
velli gives usthis glimpse of his manner of life at his San Casciano 
villa, seven miles from Florence: “I rise with the sun in the morn- 
ing and go into the woods for a couple of hours. On leaving the 
wood I go to a spring, carrying always a book under my arm, 
either Dante or Petrarch or one of the minor poets, such as 
Tibullus or Ovid; and the time passes pleasantly enough in the 
meditations they suggest and inspire.” 

John Tyndall, spent with long, strenuous effort and depressed 
with the grief of futile thinking, went to the Alps. Believing that it 
is not good for man, either socially or intellectually, to be entirely 
alone, he took with him two books, Goethe’s Furbenlehre and 
Alexander Bain’s Logic, as he said, to spur up the emotions and to 
nourish the intellect and the will. Exhausted with many labori- 
ous months, his mind was a blank for any future work, and he 
suffered the depression and hopelessness which often accompany 
the complete ebb of intellectual force. We found in Bain what 
one would hardly look to find in a book on logic, a diagnosis of 
his own vacuous condition, with the following descriptive detail: 
“The uncertainty where to look for the next opening of discovery 
brings the pain of conflict and the debility of indecision.” (It 
would seem to us more correct to say that the indecision of debility 
nakes one uncertain where to look for any future opening.) On 
Bain’s sentence Tyndall comments: “The period of mental halt- 
ing between two investigations is not always one of repose. It 
is often an interval of doubt and discomfort, of gloom and ennui.” 
Most men, whose life bears chiefly on brain and nerve and whose 
work, so long as they are in it, demands incessant mental produc- 
tiveness, are familiar by experience with this abysmal exhaustion 
and temporary despair. Was it Charles Reade, or was it Dr. J. G. 
Holland, or who was it, who confessed that whenever he finished 
writing one book his possibilities of work seemed to him to be 
ended forever? THe was sure he could never write another. Many 
a minister has felt at bedtime on Sunday, after the driving duties 
of a week during which he has forced himself daily toward a 
climax of effort, as if he could never find in himself materials for 
another sermon. Ili. mind seemed a dry, dead, empty desert 
in which nothing could ever grow. In the midsummer madness 
of his nervous, restless sleep he might easily dream of himself as 
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an extinct volcano that could never fill up and fire up and blaze 
again, a spent geyser that would boil and spout no more. 

After long stress and outpour of nerve energy such exhaustion 
may be more than an affair of Sunday night, to be repaired by 
nine hours’ sleep and a Monday outing. For it there is no surer 
restorative and recreation than weeks of sea or mountain, open 
air and sunshine, meadows and streams, in the saddle or on the 
wheel or the keel or afoot, rowing on lake or river, swim- 
ming in the bay, or tramping among the hills, with much free 
meditation, spontaneous note-making, and an occasional dip into 
some suitable, piquant, pregnant, informing, or stimulating book. 
After such weeks the minister may bring home in mind and heart 
sermons that will not seem to his hearers heavy and feverish, 
rank with the smell of midnight oil, but full of the influences of 
noonday, blue heavens, wholesome winds, and all the florid and 
succulent abundance of God’s bloomy and bountiful world. 


THE OUTER ADORNMENT OF LIFE. 

Some part of the agitations of the time, and not a small part, 
comes out of our external modernity—out of the rapidly changed 
conditions of physical being, doing, and living. A half century 
has given a new face to the implemental world handled by the 
human soul, It would be wearisome to repeat this story of tri- 
umph over externality. Swift travel, talking wires, cheap books, 
cheap light, and thousands of things, big and little, enter into life 
and produce a new experience, Precedents, if a half century 
old, hardly fit us and our belongings and “ questions.” In this 
rush of change some things change not, or change little; 
but these are few and of no large importance. Of course 
the constant order of nature still brooks no interference; but 
“ things ” are transformed and ushered into new utilities and be- 
come practically a new and large “natural bounty.” 

Withal the human soul, the handler of the implemental world, 
has not changed. This new bounty—by the side of which the 
old bounty of soil and mine fall into discredit with us—is plenti- 
fully advertised, praised, and coveted. This is partly because it 
is new, partly because it requires a new effort to obtain the new 
things, partl7 because it is measurably limited. To enjoy all the 
modern fashions and improvements one must live in a city; hence 
the rush to the centers. One must also have a larger income; 
hence the discontent with mediocre fortune. This discontent, 
taking new forms in politics, is not conspicuous in the poor, as 
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our fathers would have defined the poor; it is larger in groups 
our fathers would have described as comfortable, or even rich. 
The human soul has awakened to covetousness of a long list of 
desirable things, and meets an obstruction in the difficulty of ob- 
taining them. Philanthropists are more or less at fault, and they 
waste ink and breath in describing plans to relieve poverty at a 
time when poverty of necessities is not a common cause of com- 
plaining. There is such poverty, but the poverty of social ro- 
mances is a poverty of luxuries or of things which were luxuries 
even fifty years ago, To get easily and certainly all those novel- 
ties of material life which a half century has produced—these are 
our problems. That all people may get them, so to say, by 
touching an electric button—this is our philanthropy. 

The big machines, their cheap production, and mercantile com- 
petition tend, of course, to the wider distribution of luxuries. 
They clamor for a large market, and so business concurs with 
philanthropy in seeking to give everybody everything. The head 
of the family cannot stop the strain of exertion when he has pro- 
vided roof, food, and necessary clothing. He must go on strain- 
ing to get for his loved ones an infinite variety of ornaments of 
life; and the ornaments are thought of now as necessaries were 
thought of by our fathers. A thoughtful man, given to economic 
valculations, recently observed that in his city ninety per cent of 
the people live in houses or flats too costly for their means, and 
so are perpetually railing at high rents. He therefore gath- 
ered a little company of tenants and said tothem: “ You need not 
live in these costly homes. Decent dwellings are in the market 
for one third of the rent you now pay. Fit your demands for 
homes to your means and you will find a supply to meet those 
demands. If the dwellings do not exist they will be built for 
you.” This address provoked a storm of indignation: “Do you 
think our families would live in hovels ?” The economist was a 
“brute” to his audience. Every disciple of Franklin who pleads 
on these lines is a brute, a heartless thinker, a hired servant of 
that modern devil called Capital, or of Wall Street, or of what- 
ever other demoniacal force may be thought of as hindering our 
easy access to all desirable ornaments of life. A house costing 
less than from three to five thousand dollars is “a hovel” toa 
clerk earning eight hundred dollars a year. The case was tersely 
put by a street car conductor: “ How is a man earning thirty-five 
dollars a month to pay thirty of it for rent? Rents must come 
down or wages must go up.” 
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It is not strange that scheming politicians humor the vaga- 
ries of the agitator’s reforming imagination; it és strange 
that now and then a voice is raised against the electric button 
theory. We are undergoing a ferment, and the cause is the 
changed external world. The unchanged man wants all there is 
to have and enjoy—as he always did—and, with a world full of 
new enjoyments, he is not content to take less than his neighbor 
takes. If he must take less he reaches up as far as he can, and 
insists that his pay shall rise to the level of his rent and to the 
level of all else he has reached out and seized. Of course there 
is always a body of nascent capitalists who accumulate by living 
down below their desires. But the vast body of the children of 
this very new world of ours take the ornaments of life as a right; 
and they expect God or the government to remove any obstacles 
to their free and happy possession. 

This outbreak of unrestrained desire affects morals and religion. 
The bettered order of life suggests desire and weakens faith. 
But the outbreak is specially apparent in the political world 
when the sense of defrauded hope is naturally active, when an 
increasing number of people look for happiness to be created and 
protected. This tendency is encouraged by a ‘reflex action of the 
machinery of abundance. Wider enjoyment of the ornaments of 
life means larger possibilities of gain in producing and distrib- 
uting them. This fact is brought within the popular vision by 
concentration of production, Goods could not be cheap in the old 
way of making them and selling them. but the new way means 
that a man or a corporation may gain a single, whole, and entire 
cent from each one of sixty millions of people in a single year. 
This means sixty thousand dollars—means millionaires. The cent 
may represent a saving of one hundred cents to the consumer ; but 
the swollen aggregate of millions perplexes the voter and suggests 
to him the “robber barons” of an earlier time. And so rights 
and wrongs, honest gains and dishonest gains, get jumbled and 
confused in the heats of irritated and discontented thinking. 

The new order, with its banks and paper money and intricate 
system of exchange, has created puzzles for average minds— 


perhaps for the best minds, if they would but confess—and we 
are hardly aware how new it all is, how recently the merchant 
weighed out gold and silver in making payments. Elaborate 
contrivances for extending credit, the smooth facility of coupon 
bonds, and the neatness and dispatch of mortgaging one’s house 
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comes the careless user of the ornaments of life is tempted to 
think that the mortgage means a fraud at his expense. A dis- 
ciple of Franklin would say, “It is too easy to get into debt.” 
The modern man complains of the necessity of paying to get out 
of debt. The easily made debt is, indeed, a prized ornament of 
life, and the benevolent deities of modern paganism are expected 
to remove the debt in some painless way. All the science, eco- 
nomic or ethic, which is concerned is but crudely conceived and 
wildly argued, because the science has to deal with complexities 
which the older world knew nothing about. 

An old-fashioned way of reasoning about desired things still 
lingers with us. Its way is to advise prudence, self-restraint, 
self-denial. That means going without the ornaments until we 
are able to procure them by full payment. A modern way is to get 
them when and how we can and to ask the government to make 
it easy to pay for them. And it is not strange that a growing 
force exerts itself in the direction of equality of possession, and 
that many sincere people believe in the possibility of realizing the 
electric-button theory of obtaining our desires, One has only 
to pass along a street of stores and look at the goods displayed in 
their windows, to get a hint of our troubled desires. If he will 
also look at the clothing of the people who throng the street he 
will get another hint. A visit to the homes of these people will 
add still another. Luxuries are abundant and are widely dis- 
tributed. But their getting strains the muscles and empties 
the purse; and there still remains in these restless souls a great 
yearning of unsatisfied desire. Morals, religion, science—all are 
sinned against by aching hearts wanting more, while the orna- 





ments in possession represent debts or neglected moral claims. 
Is it possible to bring the earning power up to the level of this 
demand for the ornaments of life? Economists despair of that. 
Is it possible to devise an electric-button system of supply ? 
Science does not answer hopefully. But were either possible the 
philosopher would say that some new outbreak of unsatisfied de- 
sire would certainly come to pass. The ornaments attained, 
the soul would make a new and impossible demand upon the 
world of “ things.” 


SUICIDE. 
One of the saddest and most painful features of modern civiliza- 
tion is the frequency of suicide. It invests the pages of the secular 
press with tragic, mournful, and suggestive interest. In one July 
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day of the year of grace 1893 no less than six persons died by 
their own hands in the city of New York. Rarely a day passes 
without attempt by some unfortunate to throw off the burden of 
a weary life and to rush uncalled into the unveiled presence of 
the Almighty. These phenomena are of sufficient gravity to en- 
list the most careful study of philanthropists, and especially of 
Christian clergymen. 

The annual number of suicides in New York, per million in- 
habitants, is given by one statistician of high repute at 144 
between 1871 and 1880, In the city of Naples it was 34; Rome, 
74; London, 87; Genoa, 135; Turin, 150; Berlin, 170; Florence, 
180; St. Petersburg, 206; Dresden, 240; Brussels, 271; Vienna, 
287; Copenhagen, 302; Stockholm, 354; Paris, 422. In London 
the annual average per million inhabitants declined from 107 
in 1841-50 to 85 in 1871-80; in Paris it increased from 488 in 
1820-30 to 573 in 1841-50, and thence declined to 422 in 1871-80. 
The annual report of the Health Department of the city of New 
York for the year ending December 31, 1891, gives the number 
of suicides within that period at 300. Of these, 239 were males 
and 61 females. Sixty-one males and 23 females were natives of 
the United States; 178 males and 388 females were of foreign 
birth. Thirty-eight were between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five, 146 from twenty-five to forty-five, 96 from forty-five to sixty- 
five, and 20 over sixty-five. The total number of suicides in the 
city from 1869 to 1892 was 4,073, of whom 3,239 were males and 
834 females, while 1,043 were of native, and 3,030 of foreign, 
birth. Prior to 1878 the nativity of suicides was not recorded in 
detail by the Health Department. Those recorded since then, to 
the close of 1891, number 2,306 males and 555 females—2,861 
in all. Seventy-two were natives of France, 1,147 of Germany, 
290 of Ireland, 741 of the United States, while natives of other 
countries were in proportion to their respective numbers. Nearly 
seventy-five per cent of the whole were of foreign birth—people 
utterly discouraged, for the most part, by the difficulties of social 
life in a new and strange country. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica states the number of suicides, 
per million inhabitants, during 1882, in Austria, as 158; Belgium, 
105; Denmark, 255; France, 191; Italy, 49; Prussia, 191; 
Saxony, 371; Sweden, 105; England and Wales, 74; Ireland, 21; 
Scotland, 44; and in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut—the only ones returning statistics on this sub- 
ject—as 88, 109, and 101, respectively. The United States Census 
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of 1890 has not as yet reported any returns for the country at 
large, nor is it likely to do so. 

Child suicide is of more frequent occurrence on the Continent 
than in the British Isles. Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics 
states that in the five years ending 1880 no fewer than 238 children 
under fifteen years of age committed suicide in France. Dr. Ogle 
observes that the suicide of young persons occurs oftener than is 
generally supposed. “Few,” he says, “ would imagine that one 
out of every 119 young men who reach the age of twenty dies 
ultimately by his own hand; yet such is the case.” His figures 
also show that one out of every 312 girls who reach the age of 
fifteen ends her own life. He further says that, “broadly speak- 
ing, female suicides are never less than fifteen per cent, and never 
more than thirty, of the average annual number of suicides in any 
country.” 

Religious beliefs are highly influential on the suicidal dis- 
position, The firmer the faith in the being and government of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and personal responsibility for 
the deeds done in the body the more powerfully is the tend- 
ency to self-destruction restrained. It is said that in Great 
Britain and Ireland 63 Protestants and 17 Roman Catholics to 
the million inhabitants commit suicide; in Prussia, 170 and 52; 
Bavaria, 195 and 69; in Austria-Hungary, 140 and 90; in Switzer- 
land, 262 and 81. Of the Protestants, so called, it may truthfully 
be remarked that many of them are such in rejection not only of 
the errors, but also of the truths, inceuleated by Roman Catholi- 
cism. Legoyt affirms that the Jews have even a lower rate of 
suicide than the Roman Catholics. Unmarried are more liable 
than married people to suicidal mania. In France the proportion 
of single to married persons is 54 to 46; in Germany, 57 to 43; 
in Belgium, 55 to 45; in Italy, 56 to 44; and in Switzerland, 57 to 
43, Contrary to the popular notion summer is the season in which 
most suicides occur. The shrinking from the plunge into cold 
water during the other seasons of the year is held to account in 
part for this, Saturday shows the fewest number of suicides of 
any day of the week in France, and Tuesday and Thursday the 
most. Hanging is the mode mostly adopted; next drowning, 
and then poisoning. The high rate of suicide among medical men, 
chemists, and druggists may be attributed in part to their famil- 
iarity with toxic substances. In all countries the suicide rate is 
higher for the educated than for the uneducated classes, The 
rate for soldiers is enormously in excess of that for any other oc- 
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cupation, Shooting and cutting are naturally suggested to them 
by the circumstances of their daily life. 

Concerning the causes of suicide, the European average is 
thirty-four per cent from insanity, twenty-three from grief, fifteen 
from drink, and twenty-eight from various causes. Caspar ascribes 
twenty-five per cent of the suicides in Germany to alcoholism, and 
Brown twelve per cent of those in England. Inthe United States 
the proportion is, in all probability, higher than in Germany. 
Among the contributing causes of suicide are reckoned the in- 
crease of railways, steamers, and commerce, and the consequent 
stimulation of the nervous system ; the greater consumption of 
spirits and flesh foods; the rapid growth of urban, and decline of 
rural, life ; the unprecedented growth of wealth ; the practice of 
divorce; the keener struggle for existence; and the rapid spread 
of secular education and infidelity. Insanity of body or brain 
is usually the direct occasion of suicide. This may be hereditary, 
Or it may be induced by endemic or epidemic disease; by intox- 
icants, drugs, lechery, or overwork—as in the case of Romilly 
and Mackintosh, the great law reformers; by disappointment in 
love, failure to obtain satisfactory maintenance, sorrow for the 
loss of deceased friends, or remorse for error or for guilt ; by de- 
spair—as in the case of Lingg, the Chicago anarchist bomb man- 
ufacturer ; by melancholia—as in monks, nuns, and ascetics. 
Others, insane in moral, if not mental, quality, sacrifice their lives 
to obtain sums of money for their families from railroad corpora- 
tions or from life insurance societies. In the case of truly godly 
men, like the poet Cowper, who attempted self-destruction, the 
intense physical misery of existence has overpowered the love of 
life, imperiously dominated the feeble will, and reduced them to 
that abnormal condition in which, with meaning different from 
that of Paul, but quite as truthful, they could say, “ For that 
which I do I allow not: for what I would, that I do not; but 
what I hate, that Ido.” Not infrequently the suicidal mad- 
ness has been contagious. Indians, in vast numbers, killed them- 
selves to escape the cruelties of their Spanish conquerors; Eu- 
ropean witches ended life to avoid torture; and for two centuries, 
from the end of the fifteenth to that of the seventeenth, Neapoli- 
tans, said to have been bitten by the tarantula, thronged in 
multitudes to the sea, chanted a wild hymn of welcome to death, 
and passionately rushed to drowning in the waves. Lecky 
thinks that modern optimism may fitly be qualified by the fact 
that statistics show suicide to be rapidly increasing, “and to be 
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peculiarly characteristic of those nations which rank most highly 
in intellectual development and in general civilization.” “ In- 
crease of insanity,” Maudsley remarks in his Pathology of Mind, 
“is a penalty which an increase of our present civilization neces- 
sarily pays.” Mental completeness, apparently such, does not 
always imply moral sanity. Some prefer evil to good, and 
wrong to right. Insanity is in their passions, not their reasons; 
in their wills, not their judgments. The devils believe, perhaps 
more intelligently than Christians, but they tremble in their be- 
lief, and still remain devils. 

The moral insanity which dares the murder of one’s own life 
does not free the subject thereof from responsibility to the 
Jreator and Preserver of all, whose is our being and who is en- 
titled to the best services we can render; nor from responsibility 
to the family for whom the individual should live, to the country 
of which he is a citizen, to the world, of whose brotherhood he is 
a member, and to all who need his beneficent and noblest exer- 
tions. Rousseau, with a deep knowledge of the human heart, 
“revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most suicides, 
exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set about some work for 
the good of others, in which they would assuredly find relief.” 
This was Christian counsel, so far as it went; but it fails to cover 
the whole field of human duty and privilege. Love, revealed 
through fullest personal service in all our relationships, is the 
normal quality and characteristic of the ideal man. Suicide is 
the dire offspring of unbelief. It repudiates obligation to God 
and humanity. It is most frequent among those who have dis- 
carded faith in revealed religion. It contemns the body as the 
temple of the living God, and its members as the instruments 
wherewith the spirit may glorify God and bless the human race. 
It was a favorite with skeptical Stoics of the centuries imme- 
diately before and after the birth of Him who is the light and life 
of the world. They asserted independence of circumstances, ex- 
cept of death. They defied death by affirming the right of the 
individual to close life when it pleased himself or whenever he 
had satisfactory reasons for so doing. They taught that under 
certain conditions suicide is a duty and heroic virtue; that self- 
sacrifice for country or friends justify it; and on this ground 
Cato, whose treatment of his slaves was infamously cruel, per- 
sonally illustrated his own theory. They affirmed that poignant 
distress, poverty, hopeless disease, bodily mutilation or other 
affliction, loss of liberty, infirmity of age, or any essential hin- 
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drance to living freely and reasonably was a hint divine—if there 
were anything divine—that it was time to make one’s exit volunta- 
rily from the stage of action. ‘The door is open,” was proudly 
ejaculated. A single way, it was said, leads into life, but thou- 
sands lead out of it. Therefore wretchedness is the subject’s 
own fault. The lancing of an artery opens the way to deliver- 
ance. Death is unavoidable, and the prudent man will not shun 
even painful suicide. Aptly does Blackstone* term “self-mur- 
der the pretended heroism, but real cowardice, of the Stoic phi- 
losophers who destroyed themselves to avoid those ills which 
they had not the fortitude to endure.” The aged Zeno hanged 
himself because he had broken one of his fingers, and the sub- 
lime Cleanthes starved himself to death because his gums were 
sore. Their sect was notoriously addicted to felonious homicide, 
Seneca endeavored to moderate the “ passion for suicide ” 
disciples. Yet he defended suicide for the reason that it is an 
assertion of true self-dependence and freedom, and that it should 
be made even in the threatening prospect of evil; and, under the 
reign of the atrocious Nero, he wrote: “ Depart from life as your 
impulse leads you, whether it be by the sword, or the rope, or the 
poison creeping through the veins. Go your way and break the 
chains of slavery. Man should seek the approbation of others 
in this life; his death concerns himself alone, If life pleases 
you, live. If not, you have the right to return whence 


in his 


you came.” Civil law, at that time, recognized suicide as a 
right and as a relief from intolerable suffering. ‘ Above all 
things,” said Epictetus, “remember that the door is open. .. . 
When all things begin to pall upon you retire. But if you stay 
do not complain.” Silius Italicus, one of the latest Latin poets, 
chose to retire in this manner, and so did many others who thus 
sought to abridge the pangs of disease. 

In vain did Stoicism affirm that pain is not a real evil. It 
permitted a voluntary departure from life, which was a contra- 
diction of its own creed. Sublime as some aspects of this phi- 
losophy were, it confessed inability to bear the miseries of real 
life, much more to reach that height of Christian exaltation 
which glories “in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope: 
and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 
The Stoic knew nothing of an infinite Father whose nature is 


* Commentaries on the Laws of England, book iv, p. 189. 
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love; had little, if any, notion of personal guilt; and scornfully 
declined humiliation as the worst of stains. He possessed no 
faith in God, no knowledge of how obedience is quickened by 
love. He had no hope of personal immortality, but at the best 
only a mournful aspiration toward it; no assurance that all things 
work together for good to them that love God; no dawn of con- 
fidence in the celestial bliss of a life to come. He could only 
defy fate, blind his mental vision, steel his heart against all con- 
sequences, and, leaping into Stygian darkness, hope to find refuge 
from misery in annihilation. 

Epicurus, who taught that pleasure is the end of action, ex- 
horted people “to weigh carefully, whether they would prefer 
death to come to them, or would themselves go to death.” 
Lucretius, the illustrious poet, Cassius, the tyrannicide, Atticus, 
the friend of Cicero, the voluptuary Petronius, and the philos- 
opher Diodorus, among his disciples, decided to “go to death.” 
Their view of creation was that of the bitter, atheistic Heckel, 
who pessimistically declares that, instead of “that kindly and 
peaceful life which the goodness of the Creator ought to have 
prepared for his creatures, we rather find—if there be a Creator— 
everywhere a pitiless, most embittered struggle of all against 
all. Nowhere in nature, no matter where we turn our eyes, does 
that idyllic peace exist of which poets sing. We find everywhere 
a struggle and a real striving ¢o annihilate neighbors and com- 
petitors, Passion and selfishness, conscious or unconscious, are 
everywhere the motive power of life.” * 

The suicide, endowed with power of “thought and design, a 
faculty to distinguish the nature of actions, to discern the dwfer- 
ence between moral good and evil,” is, like the Stoic, without God 
and “without hope in the world.” Eighteen centuries have 
passed since Seneca died. Fresh light from God’s word has bro- 
ken upon the darkness of this world. Yet men love darkness 
rather than light “ because their deeds are evil.” In the gospel 
radiance of the nineteenth century multitudes are discussing the 
question, as stated by Paley in his Moral and Political Philos. 
ophy, “May every man who chooses to destroy his life, inno- 
cently do so”—particularly if he should leave none to lament 
his death? The only answer from the view-point of Christian 
ethics is a most emphatic negative. If no positive biblical pre- 
cept prohibit suicide the whole spirit and tenor of the Bible for- 
bid it. General choice of death by those who groan and sweat 


* History of Creation, vol. i, p. 20. 
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under the burdens of a weary life would be wholesale robbery 
of our heavenly Father, gross injustice to society by the abstrac- 
tion of useful and important forces, and unjust affliction to many 
families. It would mean the forfeiting of all opportunity to amel- 
iorate one’s condition in the present or future state, and would 
load the memory of the self-murdered with the disgrace of de- 
serting duty, defrauding just creditors, and atheistically defying 
the Lord God omnipotent. 

Such criticisms are natural, not only to Christian, but also to 
heathen, men. The best and wisest of the old philosophers are at 
one with Christian thinkers on this point. Pythagoras and Plato 
condemned it on the ground that we are all soldiers of God, sta- 
tioned at appointed posts of duty, which it is rebellion against 
our Maker to desert. Aristotle and the Greek legislators placed 
the wrong of suicide in the abandonment of duty to the State, to 
which our services are owing. Plutarch and other writers argued 
that true courage is shown in the manly endurance of suffering, and 
that suicide, being an act of flight, is an act of cowardice and{there- 
fore, unworthy of man. The Neoplatonists mystically said that it 
springs from perturbation of the soul and is, therefore, a crime. 
“ The law of England,” writes Blackstone, “ wisely and religiously 
considers that no man hath a power to destroy life but by com- 
mission from God, the Author of it, and, as the suicide is guilty of 
a double offense—one spiritual, in invading the prerogative of the 
Almighty,” the other against the temporal power, which has an 
interest in the preservation of all its subjects—the law hasranked 
this among the highest crimes, making it a felony committed on 
one’s own person, 

The original right of the Almighty to all we have and are and 
can do is absolute and unqualified. Reverently we say it, that 
this right is doubled by redemption. “Know ye not that.... 
are not your own? For ye are bought with a price: therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s,” 
“ None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and living.” This latter 
fact invests each human life with an unspeakable sanctity. It 
should be honored and reverenced as being peculiarly the Lord’s. 
To perform all the duties allotted to us therein requiresevery mo- 
ment of the time at command, and none can guiltlessly refuse obe- 
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dience. Perfectness of moral nature is attainable only through 
suffering. Only thus did Regulus embody the ideal of a Roman 
citizen, and Job that of a patriarchal saint. Suffering, as Madame 
de Staél has beautifully shown, softens, purifies, and deepens the 
character. Habitual and submissive resignation, accompanied by 
zealous activity, is not only the highest duty, but is also a means 
of purest consolation, and at the same time the appointed condi- 
tion of moral betterment. The Captain of our salvation was made 
“perfect through sufferings.” Suicide implies rebellion against 
God, is a sin that does not admit of repentance, and is, therefore, 
an unpardonable crime. For this reason the early Christians, 
who, in passionate frenzy for martyrdom, sacrificed their own 
lives, had no hope except in what Roman Catholicism styles 
“the uncovenanted mercies of God.” St. Augustine decidedly 
condemned suicide in any form or for any reason, and especially 
such as was practiced by the Circumceelliones in the fourth 
century. These killed themselves in great numbers, imagining 
that thereby they would secure eternal salvation. Neither 
Augustine nor the Church of his time, however, denounced the 
slow suicide committed by the early ascetics through their absurd 
austerities. In the medigval era the criminality of suicide was 
discussed by Abelard and St. Thomas Aquinas; and Dante devoted 
some telling lines to a description of the experiences of suicidal 
homicides in the inferno. The Council of Arles, in the fifth 
century, pronounced suicide to be at the instigation of the devil. 
Another council, in the following century, ordained that no re- 
ligious rites should be performed at the tomb of the culprit, 
and that no masses should be said for the repose of his soul. St. 
Louis added to this deterrent legislation by confiscating the 
property of the dead man. In some countries the corpse of the 
suicide was dragged upon a hurdle through the streets, hung up 
with the head downward, thrown into the public sewer, burnt, 
buried in the sand below high-water mark, or interred—as in 
England—at the crossing of two roads, and transfixed by a stake 
driven through it. The result was a reaction against suicidal 
tendencies. Diseased imaginations were kept from self-destruction 
by these hideously grotesque outrages upon the senseless remains. 
The certainty that religious, legislative, and social influences 
would aggravate the agony of surviving relatives operated with 
even greater force, and the number of suicides greatly diminished. 
The statutes confiscating the property of the deliberate self- 
homicide to the crown still disgrace the code of English law ; but 
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public opinion “and the charitable perjury of juries,” as Lecky * 
remarks, “ render them inoperative.” 

What,.in view of existing phenomena, is the duty of the Chris- 
tian Church and ministry ? Religious motives, as we have scen, 
are the most potent dissuasives from this sorrowful crime. Re- 
vealed religion powerfully presents four doctrines which ought 
to be clearly, impressively, and persistently enforced in every 
church, Sunday school—day school, if possible—and home within 
the American republic. These are the government of God, the 
responsibility of the individual, the immortality of the soul, and 
the certainty of future reward and punishment. ‘The latter, 
according to Herbert Spencer, is absolutely necessary to the ac- 
commodation of man to his environment. An infinitely higher 
authority than he impliedly makes the same statement. The duty 
of unselfish consecration to the service of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the race he died and lives to save, should be 
pressed with weightiest emphasis. Faith in the overruling prov- 
idence of God, as simple duty and as the means whereby the 
heart and mind are kept in perfect peace, should be matter of 
constant inculeation. A correlative duty is that of resignation to 
the divine will—resignation not like the apathy of fatalism, but 
involving the active and passive spirit of the prayer, “Thy will 
be done.” Faith, spirit, lives akin to, but higher than, those re- 
corded so glowingly in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews are the 
first moral needs of the nineteenth century. 


With us no melancholy void, 

No moment lingers unemployed, 
Or unimproved, below; 

Our weariness of life is gone, 

Who live to serve our God alone, 
And only thee to know. 


GOVERNMENT BY REPRESENTATION ONLY. 

Tuer challenge of our representative system by the so-called 
industrial armies is probably a passing incident of our public life. 
Though it ig far from being a solitary thing in its kind, it is 
probably the most striking example of American revolt from 
government by the majority as determined by elections, It 
is striking, because we held elections in 1892 upon defined issues, 
and chose representatives having definite orders from the people. 
If the mandates are not executed the complaints should come 


* History of European Morals, vol. ii, p. 59. 
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from the majorities who elected a Congress. In fact, the com- 
plaints come from the defeated, from minorities; and the indus- 
trials represent largely ideas which had no place or only a small 
place in the canvass for votes. The industrial (?) armies represent 
a revolting minority, and they are a significant indication of a 
change in American temper; for there is undoubtedly a consider- 
able development of sympathy with the extraordinary proceedings 
of the Coxeys, Randalls, and Kellys. In short, dissatisfaction 
with representative government is a large element in the making 
of current history. An easy test is this: Would not a very large 
majority of us hail with joy the news that neither Congress nor a 
State Legislature could meet for ten years to come? We have 
come to fear more than we hope when a legislative body convenes. 
Most of us desire some new legislation; but we would forego that 
for peace and security. We could endure present laws; we fear 
the effects of changes in the law. 

This crisis has long been coming on, It has grown more deti- 
nite because the perfected work of the political class has taken 
from the enlightened people and given to the ignorant and the 
debased an effectual control of elections, to such a degree that a 
senator or a representative often represents only a “ gang” or a 
“combine,” managed by a rich, unscrupulous man. Besides, 
politicians have audaciously undertaken every two years, for a 
decade past, to revolutionize the fiscal and commercial policy of 
the nation, and so to subvert the basis of business security. All 
business proceeds upon an assumption that to-morrow and next 
year will be as to-day and this year, so far as legislation can en- 
ter into calculations involving time as a factor. 

It is plain that, if such conditions continue to surround govern- 
ment by representation, and if these conditions, as is probable, 
grow more influential—wealthy combinations, ignorant or pur- 
chased voters, and interested voting becoming the most potent 
factors in law making—then our contidence in representative gov- 
ernment must decline more and more. 

The system assumes a majority and a minority party, But we 
are threatened with a break-up into a half dozen ox more parties. 
And if there be only three, and the third assume a certain 
importance, legislation may be controlled by the smallest of the 
three parties—by a small minority. This situation is actually 
existent in England and in the United States. In both countries 
third parties hold in a measure a balance of power. Government 
by a majority is not free from ethical difficulties; and the only 
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moral appeasement of distrust comes, with us, from the Constitu- 
tion and the courts, as protective of minority rights, and in England 
from the actual influence of the crown and lords. But govern- 
ment by a small minority is intolerable ; and even when the 
minority must win the cooperation of a larger body of legislators, 
it is felt as a grievance that the larger body should surrender some 
part of its opinions and should violate the spirit or letter of its 
pledges to the people. 

This is a brief outline of the situation. It may be well to recall 
that government by representation alone is a novelty. The 
English system did not become such in fact until the middle of 
the century—if, in fact, it has yet become such, The influence of 
the crown, peers, and intellectual classes controlled law making 
certainly down to 1850, and the queen and lords are still too 
influential to permit the entire control of law making by the 
electors of the empire. With us, down toa recent date, influences 
akin in character to the English conservative forces have checked 
the action of the pure democracy of our elective franchise ; nor 
have they yet ceased to check that action. But the check is 
plainly less effectual year by year. 

The truth is that government by a free and unchecked majority 
seems to be the ideal of the time ; and it is among us moderns 
a pure novelty. It has often failed in the past. Tle wisest among 
us have always regarded it as an experiment, and have confessed 
that the intelligence and virtue of the people is absolutely essen- 
tial to its success. I ifty years ago, though the unlettered were 
more numerous relatively, our confidence in the system was very 
strong. It has been greatly weakened by the growth of practical 
politics, by the vast increase of centralized wealth, by the failure 
of disinterestedness in electors and elected, and by the immense 
weight of the ignorant and debauched vote. All this has come 
about by the semisocialistic legislation of the period, by the con- 
stant appeal to the interests of voters, by the increasing depend- 
ence of production and trade upon congressional decisions—that is 
to say, upon “ popular verdicts” to be interpreted and executed 
by a three-party government beset on all sides by the clamor of the 
crowds and the subtler whispers of the wealthy few. Is there 
the smallest reason for expecting an arrest of the growth of dis- 
trust? It would seem that so long as a Congress has the power of 
life and death, alike over the corporation and the wage-earner, 
the interested element in voting must be dominant and more and 
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patriotism. And, say what men may of the impracticability of 
such a theory, it will be found to be true that every human organi- 
zation must live, if it live gloriously, upon the self-renouncing 
spirit. A government by pure selfishness must be a government 
by civil war, for the interests can never be harmonized or defi- 
nitely compromised ; and the war must at length become inter- 
necine, destroying the contending self-seekers and the rest of the 
people along with them. As yet we seem to be a long way from 
this undesirable end of representative government. Our 
safety is for the time secured by the enlightened self-control and 
self-surrender to the duties of patriotism of a vast body of 
Americans, whose check upon representation is, though little 
organized, a powerful obstruction to the successful operations of 
the selfish element in political affairs, 

If government by representation only is an experiment appar- 
ently on the road to failure, what may be expected to become of 
our institutions? ‘The danger may be very great, and yet may 
be avoided; and it will be avoided if the disinterested maintain 
their check upon public life. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that this check will retain its practical ascendency in all 
major concernments. But to do this enlightened patriotism must 
wisely dismiss its ideal of an unchecked democracy ; or rather, 
since it has never altogether adopted that ideal, it must wisely 
begin to condemn it frankly and oppose it openly. At this present 
it seems to be required of us all to profess faith in a kind of 
government our fathers did not found, and to apologize for the 
conservative elements in the Constitution they bequeathed to us, 
The checks of the Constitution were meant to obstruct the tree 
play of representative government ; and it is not an idle charge, 
nor is it one of dishonor, that the framers of the Constitution “ dis- 
trusted the people.” The truth in the case is that elective victories 
may be won against the people by ignorant, interested, and 
debauched voting. And it is conceivable that the elected repre- 
sentation may not represent. 

When and wherever representation fails the executive and judi- 
cial power may effectively resist aggression upon rights, if en- 
lightened and disinterested public opinion shall frankly and openly 
support the more stable power in public life. Whether we shall 
escape the debauching influence of semisocialistic demands for 
legislation of a dangerous kind may be doubtful; but rights will 
be safe so long as the courts have the brains of the nation to 
buttress their constitutional independence. 
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THE ARENA. 


TOLSTOI’S EXPERIMENT. 

Tue fire of Tolstoi’s genius does not burn low in his retirement. The 
principles of My Religion, which he evolved out of his prodigious learn- 
ing and exciting career, he is attesting with a pertinacity as sincere as it 
is heroic. It isa Titanic effort,which commands the respectful attention 
even of those who reject his doctrine. His attitude is of commanding 
interest, because of its contrast with that of many of his countrymen who, 
like him, have reached the conclusion that society is altogether evil, but 
who, unlike him, believe that the only remedy is destructive revolution. 

His cure for the prevalent artificial life is a return to simplicity, nonre- 
sistance, nature. And this he believes is the religion of the Christ, as 
fully set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. But in this particular the 
great Russian is far astray. The Sermon on the Mount is not the sub- 
stance of the new life which Jesus gives us in himself. It is the spiritual 
essence of the ancient Judaism; and every precept it contains is lateut 
somewhere in the law and the prophets. In that sermon there is nothing 
that is distinctively Christian. There is not a hint of regencration, the 
Holy Spirit, the atonement, or Christ as the spring of the new life. The 
master in literature has not proven himself a master in the Gospel. Tle is 
only in transitu. He is hardly that; for he mistakes the bridge from 
legalism to life for the life itself. 

No one who is familiar with My Confession need be at a loss for the real 
secret of Tolstoi’s career. It is the old sad story told over and over again 
by Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and German philosophers and echoed by 
many of smaller measure. How could he understand life who had so 
despicably abused it ¢ His confession is too loathsome to transcribe, and 
yet he makes it with as little apparent compunction as he would describe 
his slipping on ice. To him sin is an abyss of mistakes, with deplorable 
natural results. Its heinous guilt as against the holy God is barely sug- 
gested. For years and years, for purposes of gain and praise, he sup- 
pressed the deepest truths which his genius discerned. 

After fifty years of self-gratification, when the animal man is surfeited 
and the evil days come which Solomon so graphically describes and 
which the Russian’s history so powerfully illustrates, he thinks to tell the 
moral world where to find rest. We ask, Who is he—a hoary libertine 
and confessed self-worshiper, who, while fully aware of his crime, drove 
the spikes into the hands and feet of truth and turned from his husks 
only when he starved—who, we ask, is this gray sinner that he should de- 
clare to the world the truth of life? We would not be so cruel as to say 
that no vice has spiritual vision. There is a sin that is humble, that be- 
wails itself, smites its breast, and cries for mercy. Truth turns to it with 
compassionate revelation. But the vice of pride ever obscures the vision 
divine. We cannot at this moment recall many great champions of truth 
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who came up out of a long career in wickedness, There have been a few, 
like Bunyan, John Newton, and Jerry McAuley, who became aggressive 
servants of the Gospel. But the heralds of a new truth have, in the main, 
come out of a pure life—Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, John the 
saptist, all the apostles, Timothy, most of the fathers, Luther and his 
compeers, Wesley, Moody. God chooses clean men to whom he intrusts 
his oracles. As we approach Tolstoi’s religious system we plainly see 
that his towering pride, though all unconscious of itself, is trying out of 
its own genius to evolve an idea peculiar to himself—untaught by all the 
great teachers in history, He is going to be lone, peculiar, original, the 
prophet of a new religion in the world. Is not this last effort only a con- 
tinuation in different form of his own confessed self-worship ? Not con- 
tent with the crowns he already wears, he would with his own hands place 
on his head that of the Lord’s anointed: 

Tolstoi’s religion is defective in many respects. He mistakes for the 
core of the Gospel a single set of truths which Jesus taught. Not his teach- 
ings, but Jesus himself, is the great truth, Unlike other teachers, Christ 
would bring men to his own person. The philosophers said, ‘* Believe 
what I say; Jesus said, ‘‘ Believe in me.” The arms of a mother will 
comfort a weary child far more than all the true things she might say; so 
that child of life, who is weary, in sufferings and mysteries, gets genu- 
ine rest in the consciousness that underneath are the everlasting arms of 
love. That personal contact with the heart of tle living Christ we cannot 
find in all Tolstoi’s My Religion. 

Still another fatal defect is his effort to make the heart right by mending 
the life. The true Gospel is just the reverse. ‘‘Be good,” says world- 
wisdom, ‘‘and so become a child of God.” ‘Become a child of God,” 
says divine wisdom, ‘“‘and so be good.” Tolstoi’s principle in this par- 
ticular is that of the world. 

Then, too, his plan has been literally tried, faithfully and long. The 
history of hermitage and monastery is before us. The literal abandon- 
ment of the world by men seeking the divine life has resulted too often 
in the ruin of manhood to justify a repetition of the experiment in modified 
form. We suspect that this is the effect, ina measure at least, on the 
author of the Kreutzer Sonata, which emits the foul odor of decaying 
morals. While he, with colossal will, is seeking rest in ‘‘ the immeasurable 
silences” and filling the world with what seems to us the wail of despair, 
there are thousands upon thousands who are bearing a real martyrdom in 
the joy of a blessed faith; for they have heard the words, ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Newark, N. J. A. H. Turrye. 





A POINT IN THEOLOGY. 


THe author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in speaking of the great high 
priest of our profession, says that he was ‘‘in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” I find in the works of two prominent 
Methodist theologians and commentators conflicting opinions on this sub- 
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ject. The older of the two says that Christ was ‘‘ not only sinless, and 
unsinning, but incapable of sinning.” The other and more modern says, 
‘* He had full ability to sin, yet without the commission or guilt of sin.” 
With the former I fully agree; with the latter I disagree. I ama believer 
in the impeccability of Christ, and consider this position in harmony with 
the teaching of Scripture and fundamental in Methodist theology. To my 
mind the contrary undeities Christ’s personality, destroys the design of his 
incarnation, and takes away the merit of his atonement. It would make 
him, of whom the prophet said, ‘‘ The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all,” simply able to meet his own possible liabilities. To say or to sup- 
pose that Christ, the God-man, was capable of sinning, makes me feel as 
did the woman at the tomb of Jesus when she said, ‘‘ They have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulcher, and we know not where they have 
laid him.” Pardon me for saying that I look upon all who hold such a 
view of the case as sympathizers with Socinianism. Let every Methodist 
preacher who believes and teaches that our Lord Jesus Christ was capable 
of committing sin, though subject to temptation, reconsider the case and 
come to the conclusion, as did Pilate, ‘‘I find in him no fault at all.” 
Let us never surrender the risen Saviour, the Lord of life and glory, to be 
crucified as one capable of malefaction. B. F. PRIcE. 
Woodlawn, Md. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 

Tue article in the January-February number of the Review on the ‘ Loss 
of an Old Friend,” as the writer, Professor H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan 
University, designates protoplasm, is decidedly meaty and very valuable. 
‘ For nearly fifty years protoplasm, a supposed quaternary jelly-like species 
of matter, held the scepter of authority among ‘‘ positive plrilosophers ” 
as ‘‘the physical basis of life.” But it has been dethroned, its glory has 
departed, and the Wesleyan professor sorrows, as if he were suffering a deep 
personal loss, He must not infer, however, that at this time we can join him 
as & mourner with many fresh tears, inasmuch as in 1887 we were led by 
German savants to abandon, as worthless, this idol of modern speculative 
philosophy. A little volume, entitled Matter, Life, and Mind, published 
about that time by Phillips & Hunt, contains a record of our experience. 
Still, it is truly rich and refreshing to see how thoroughly Professor Conn 
dissects his ‘‘ old friend,” exposes his shortcomings, and relegates him to 
the rear as either fact or factor in biological science. He has thus sect 
positive philosophy afloat again; and some other form of matter must be 
found to serve asa ‘‘ physical basis” for ‘ life ””—the idol of materialism— 
or its temple will be left without a worshiper. Apparently the admirable 
paper before us was written to expose the present abject weakness of the 
materialistic theory, and to open the way for a fresh search for some new 
form of matter which shall account for life. 

Here permit us to raise a question. Why look to matter at all as the 
possible basis, cause, or origin of life? Why seck the living as coming 
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from the dead? Why seck for life by means and methods which can deal 
only with matter? Could the something called life be detected by chem- 
ical analysis or discovered by the microscope, would not that fact demon- 
strate that the supposed ‘life essence” is a myth or a chimera and that 
matter per seis vital? Some thirteen kinds of matter—kinds the most 
abundant in nature and the best known to the chemist—enter into the 
structure of the human body. Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and 
calcium constitute about ninety-two per cent of all animal organisms; and 
as matter is incapable of change these substances, when in the body, as 
blood, nerves, brain matter, ete., are exactly what they were when afloat 
in the air or forming the soil of a cornfield. The iron of our blood does 
not differ from the iron of a horseshoe. The difference between a human 
body, weighing, say, one hundred and fifty pounds, and the same number 
of pounds of thin mire taken from a swamp is simply this: life built the 
man’s body and abides in it, and the mass is matter and nothing more, 

The theory that life has a physical basis implies that matter initiates 
the organism, works itself into a mechanical structure, and that life is a 
transient resultant. If life has a ‘‘ physical basis” its basis is self-formed, 
and matter works itself into all the organic bodies of the globe; and if 
thus endowed who shall put limits to its capacity ? May it not as well 
work itself into a brain organism and compel us to hold that thought, 
will, and feeling are, like bile, physical secretions? In that case mind 
and life must be ruled out of existence as substantive reals and be regarded 
as physical effects, 

Rather is it not clear that matter is wholly indifferent to its position, 
whether in dirt or a diamond, in a fig or a thistle, an eagle or a turtle, a 
fool or a philosopher, a king or a slave? Matter is utterly careless of its 
associations or of the company it keeps. It is the same to the diamond 
whether it be set in the mud or the crown of a king. It is not so with 
life. Most kinds of matter it cannot handle and will not touch, except 
to expel them from the body it animates. Prussic acid forced into the 
system is unmanageable, and life yields to it as a victor, In securing 
nourishment for itself the life of trees, animals, and men is marvelously 
selective. When matter can be made to spin a hair, or weave a tissue, or 
bore out a microscopic vein and drive the blood through it we may feel 
justified in regarding it as ‘‘ the physical basis of life.” Until that is done 
we must continue to believe that life is the base, the origin, and the cause 
of the existence of all organic structures, from the alge or tlfe lowest 
plant up to man, 

It may be answered that vital phenomena never appear except in con- 
nection with matter; hence, logically, we must look for their origin and 
cause in matter. If so, then, as we never come into contact with mind 
except in connection with matter, it follows that thought, will, and feel- 
ing are affections of matter. If the reasoning is good in the one case it is 
imperative in the other; and when we have demonstrated that life and 
mind are simply physical phenomena, and that they depend for their ex- 
istence upon a physical basis, the temple of materialism will be ablaze 
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with glory, and the assumed objective of the Gospel, the human soul, will 
be proved to have never had an existence. 

In thinking of God and mind and life we should first think away from 
them every property that belongs to matter, and then from theirsphenom- 
ena invest them with attributes which are wholly their own. We can 
form as clear a conception of God as a spirit, of mind as a thinking intel- 
ligence, and of life as the matter-organizing agent of nature, as we can 
of the material atom. The smallness of the atom is as inconceivable as is 
the vastness of space. We conceive the atom to be a real existence, an z 
whose value is but partially known, placed by its littleness as fully beyond the 
reach of our sense organs as are the souls of the antediluvians; yet the chem- 
ist cannot get along without it. What mind is to the living body as an 
explanation of the phenomenon of thought the sixty-five different kinds 
of atoms are in chemistry to the properties of different compound bodies. 
If we deny individuality and substance to life because it is intangible, why 
not repudiate for the same reason the atomic entities of the chemist, and 
even the mind of man? In searching for life, in protoplasm or any other 
material substance, and by physical methods, as, for instance, through 
microchemistry, we assume in thought at the start that life is material; 
and all our failures to find it go to prove that the vital world is not mat- 
ter, but that it is a different and an independent, self-centered existence, 
having a nature and properties wholly its own. 

Professor Conn uses the expression ‘‘ vital force” as if it were a substan- 
tive entity—as if it did things on its own account; but we cannot conceive 
of the existence of force with nothing to exert it. We find also the ex- 
pression ‘‘life essence.”” Does he mean that in creation God gave exist- 
ence to vital entities as a part of his works and correlated them to a few 
kinds of matter, which they work into organic structures? If so, we are 
with him, head and heart. He speaks of ‘‘live matter.” Pardon us for 
thinking there is no such matter. Matter should never in science be des- 
ignated as either dead or alive. Oxygen can be associated with life, and 
vet it is not on that account any more alive itself than when united with 
hydrogen in the form of water. Nor can we properly speak of a thing 
as dead if it were never alive. The diversity of organic structures, ani- 
mal and vegetable, which adorn our earth and seas, indicates that the 
vital world is infinitely rich in the varieties, orders, and kinds which God 
created. H. II. Moors. 


” 


‘**in the beginning 
De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


THE QUESTION OF “ZENANA BAPTISMS.” 


In the article on the above subject by Mr. W. A. Carver in the ‘‘ Arena” 
of the March Review there were some good things which we desire to com- 
mend, Yet it seems to us that one very important suggestion, which has 
been discussed, ‘‘ pro and con,” in many of our Church papers, was left 
untouched. There can be no doubt in the minds of all thinking Christian 
people in regard to the ‘‘ irresistibility of Christianity ;' we have only to 


look at the facts of its history to find this truth. Neither can we doubt 
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that the customs and beliefs of paganism must go. Therefore they are 
not ‘‘irresistible.” The twenty thousand women in these zenanas who 
are converts to Christianity are proof of this. Yet it is well to remember 
that instrumentalities can get in the way and greatly retard the work. 

Christianity has destroyed many heathen customs; but she will not 
overturn the purdah system of India until she rises above tradition and 
former environment and meets the obstacle in a practical way. Now, 
we would not ask for *‘ lay baptism,” but for special orders. If Bishop 
Thoburn can be a bishop in India and not elsewhere, why cannot a dea- 
conness ordained for India be given the right to baptize there and not else- 
where? What is the word ‘‘ deaconness” but the feminine of ‘‘ deacon ?” 
And does not this imply that she should possess the right to baptize ? 
We believe the Church is morally bound to give converts the privileges of 
the Gospel. In the early Church such provisions were always made; and 
the Church will fail in doing its duty to these women of India if it re- 
quires them to wait to the ‘‘ second or third generation ” for baptism. 
Therefore, while it would be perhaps foolishness to seek to destroy at once 
the long-established custom of the zenana, we believe it would be wisdom 
in the Church to make the office of deaconness to mean what its corre- 
spondent does, and especially so in India; in other words, the ministerial 
instrumentality to the conversion of these women should carry within 
themselves the power by authority of the Church to administer the privi- 
leges of Christianity to them, or be able to provide the same. This can 
now only be done in some such way as we have above suggested. 

Deep River, Ia. W. B. Marsa. 


A MATTER OF PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


In the March-April number of the Review, Mrs. Mary 8. Robinson 
gives, under the title of the ‘‘ Latest Renaissance,” a brief but highly in- 
teresting account of the rise of the Bulgarian nation, together with a 
carefully prepared summary of the history of Bulgaria. The esteemed 
writer has consulted the best authority on Bulgarian history—Jirecek’s 
History of the Bulgarians (Geschichte der Bulgaren)—and her brief résumé 
is, on the whole, correct. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that she has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the orthography of certain names, especially the titles of the 
Bulgarian emperors and empresses—tsars and tsarinas. On page 194 of 
the Review, for example, speaking of the first Bulgarian Christian tsar,* 
she spells the word exactly like the English car, which, of course, every 
American, educated or uneducated, would pronounce as it is spelled, and 
be altogether misled. Not having the German translation (I have the 
Russian translation) of Jiregek’s History of the Bulgarians, I cannot say 
how that learned author spells the word tsar; but, knowing that he is 
Czech (Bohemian), I would not be surprised at all if he spelled it just as 

* This word, like the German Kaiser, is undoubtedly derived from the Greek xaicap and 


the Latin Cesar. I notice of late that the London Times spells the word as given here, and 
not czar, as it is commonly spelled, 
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Mrs. Robinson does, for the letter cin Bohemian has the sound of ts, so 
that in that language car would be pronounced tsar, though never so in 
English. Again, on page 197 of the Review, speaking of the pillar in the 
Church of the Forty Martyrs in Tirnova, built by John Asen II to com- 
memorate his victories over the Greeks, Mrs. Robinson gives the proud 
inscription upon this pillar in the following words: ‘‘I, John Asen, son 
of the Great Asen, under God car and autocrat of the Bulgarians,” ete. 
In a footnote on the same page the writer refers to Samuelson’s Bulgaria, 
Past and Present, page 177; but on page 179 of that work I find Mr. 
Samuelson ives a translation of the inscription, in which he renders the 
Bulgayan emperor's titles more correctly as ‘‘czar and autocrat of the 
Bulgarians.” Now the word czar is much nearer the Slavic tsa than car 
is, and certainly is more intelligible to American readers. 
Rustchuk, Bulgaria. e 8. Tromorr. 


PRESCIENCE OR NESCIENCE—WHICH ? 

Tne question of the prescience or nescience of God, as adyoeated by Dr. 
Miley on the one hand and Dr. McCabe on the other, referred to in the 
“Arena” of the January Review, is a matter of vital importance, and not 
one to be believed or disbelieved as may suit the notion or whim of the indi- 
vidual considering it. If God did not foreknow, tien how could proph- 
ets be inspired by him to see events to come, and how could such ample 
provisions be made for future contingencies as have been arranged? Al! 
critics of the foreknowledge of God fail to note that anything foreknown 
must necessarily come to pass; not that the foreknowledge of the event 
causes it to come to pass, but that unless it does come to pass it could not 
have been foreknown. It can be understood that when God decided to 
make man, though he desired that he should not sin, and did not make 
him to furnish a basis for the scheme of salvation, he foreknew his whole 
future, and, knowing this, he could not recede; for how could the future 
be foreknown that never should exist ? There is no injustice, therefore, 
done the character of God. Having made man a free moral agent and 
having simply foreseen the manner in which he would act, the foreseeing 
of events to be performed by him necessitating his creation, in what way 
could God be responsible.for his choice ? W. W. W. WILson. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 


AN OBJECTION TO DIVINE NESCIENCE. 

THE advocates of the theory of divine nescience of future contingencies 
often base their objection to the assumption of divine omniscience on 
the assertion that to create a race of beings, some of whom God foreknew 
would fall into eternal condemnation, would be inconsistent with infinite 
goodness. Is not this objection disposed of by the oft-made reply that 
to create a race of beings every one of whom, for aught the Creator knew, 
would fall into perdition, would be at least equally incompatible with 
mercy and justice ? Austin H. HERRICK. 

Wakefield, Mass. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


NOTES ON HARMAN’S “INTRODUCTION,” CHAPTERS VII-X. 


THERE is no place where the laws of harmonization must be more ob- 
served than in the study of the Pentateuch. Asa matter of history it has 
come down to us as the production of Moses. The precise meaning to be 
attached to his authorship—that is, how far he employed materials which 
were within his reach—is a question on which there is a wide difference of 
opinion. In order to ascertain the probability of the authorship of Mo- 
ses it is important to notice the attempts to account for the existence 
of the Pentateuch without acknowledging the accredited. view, or what 
is called the traditional view. This point is brought out by Harman in 
the discussion of the document hypothesis in the seventh chapter, Tle 
calls attention to points of defense of great importance. There is a lack 
of agreement as to the number of the original documents, but a strict 
agreement in depriving Moses of any part in the composition. This shows 
thought tendencies not to be overlooked. Further, he calls attention to 
the complete change which has taken place among the critics as to which 
was the fundamental document—the Elohistic or the Jchovistic. 

The original ground forthe decomposition of the Pentateuch, and espe- 
cially the Book of Genesis, he justly states to be the employ ment of the divine 
names, Elohim and Jehovah. The answer to this is found on page 85, and is 
threefold, namely, that Moses may have employed the original, documents 
if such there were; that the Pentateuch is uniform in language; and that 
in Genesis the phraseology does not belong to the ante-Mosaic type. He 
further answers the objections growing out of the want of order in the 
Mosaic code and the apparent contradiction in the history. At this point 
the great principles of harmonization may well be applied, namely, that 
for purposes of defense it is only necessary to show that the account may 
be harmonized. This the author attempts in this chapter. If hypothesis 
be admitted as a ground for the rejection of the Mosaic authorship, it is 
much more natural to employ it in explanation of the existing narrative. 
It will be well for the student at this point to fixin his mind the character 
of the defense on these contested subjects, which will satisfy his judg- 
ment as being fully adequate. 

‘*The Unity of the Pentateuch” is the subject of Chapter VIII, which 
is a strong argument also for the Mosaic authorship. If the Pentateuch 
is a unit it is probably the work of one author ; and if it is the product 
of one author there is no one to whom it can be assigned with more prob- 
ability than to the reputed author, Moses, 

It has been charged that when Moses is claimed to have written the 
Pentateuch alphabetical writing did not exist, and that consequently the 
books under consideration belong to a later age. Harman proves, in the 
ninth chapter, the existence of alphabetical writing at a very early period, 
and also the advanced state of the arts and sciences among the Egyptians. 
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This, if established, is a strong confirmation of the truth of the biblical 
narrative. In connection with this chapter the student will do well to 
read the paper on the ‘‘ Antiquity of Writing” in the department of ‘* Ar- 
cheology and Biblical Research” in the last Methodist Review. The dis- 
covery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets has done much to confirm, indeed, to 
establish, the position taken by Harman in this chapter. 

The tenth chapter, on the internal evidence for the great antiquity of 
the Pentateuch, is of the utmost importance, It is claimed by some writ- 
ers that parts, at least, of the Pentateuch were written at a time subse- 
quent to the captivity, Harman takes direct issue with those who uphold 
the later date of the Pentateuch. The student will do well to notice the 
precise point in conflict, as the internal evidence is claimed also for the 
modern school cf criticism. That the writers ‘give unmistakable evi- 
dence of the age to which they belong” is a statement which both sides 
of the controversy will admit. Harman’s claim is that many words em- 
ployed in the Pentateuch in a certain sense are not found in that sense in 
the later books, and, conversely, that later uses are not found in earlier 
writings. For example, the Hebrew word translated darics, ‘‘the name 
of a Persian coin that came into use after the Babylonian captivity, is 
found in several places in Ezra and Nehemiah,” but not in ‘‘the middle 
books of the Pentateuch.” A decided difference is found also in the ear- 
lier and later uses of the pronoun Nim and of the preposition 4. The con- 
clusion of the author is that “the archaisms of the Pentateuch prove 
something more than its high antiquity,” and that ‘‘they furnish the 
most striking proof that the volume of Moses has come down to us in its 
original form.” 


PROPRIETIES IN CHURCH SERVICE. 

Many able preachers and devoted pastors are prevented from accom- 
plishing all the good possible to them by their failure to appreciate the 
small proprieties which are so essential to the service in God’s house, In 
the arrangement of the tabernacle and temple service the most exact 
details were given, and any infringement of them was regarded not only 
as a mistake, but asa sin, <A bishop once spoke with sharp condemnation 
of a preacher who had gone out of his pulpit several times during the 
service to attend to matters neglected by him before church. 

The preacher is not merely a leader of the devotions of others; he is 
also a worshiper as well, and should show by his manner that he is a 
worshiper with his congregation. At the period that Henry Ward 
Beecher was the popular pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, a clergy- 
man of another denomination was supplying a Congregational church in 
another part of the city. Among the members of the latter congregation 
was a man who for many years had been under the ministry of Mr. 
Beecher. The layman had been, so to speak, educated by Mr. Beecher 
as to the proprieties of church service, and he said one day to the preacher, 
‘*T see that you do not worship with the rest of the congregation,” ‘* Why 
not?” saidthe preacher. ‘‘ Because, when the people are singing, I notice 
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that you are busy looking up your Scripture lessons and attending to other 
matters pertaining to the service which might better have been done 
before the service began.” The criticism was a just one, Circumstances 
may occur to prevent it occasionally, but asa rule a preacher should have 
all such details attended to at the beginning of the services. 

Another layman complained of the irreverence with which the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was conducted, referring particularly to the 
haste with which the bread and wine were passed. Of course, in these 
matters there are wide diversities of opinion; but anything bordering on 
undue haste or rudeness should be avoided. Some regard it as much 
more in harmony with the proprieties of the, occasion to make no remarks 
to the people as they rise from their knees beyond the mere dismissal, 
‘Go in peace.” Others indulge in ay address to those who have com- 
municated. The writer is of the opinion that such addresses as a rule do 
not add to the edification of the worshipers. Failure in these little things 
often injures the usefulness of able and devoted ministers. 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE CONFERENCE COURSE. 

Tue Itinerants’ Club observes with satisfaction that the committees of 
several Conferences are utilizing the Summer Schools with great advan- 
tage. There has been for many years at Round Lake, within the Troy 
Conference, a successful Summer School for various departments, includ- 
ing biblical and theological studies, where ample facilities have been of- 
fered those choosing to attend. Many have availed themselves of its priv- 
ileges with profit. 

This preliminary statement will explain the following circular which 
has been issued by the chairman of one of the committees, the Rev. Dr. 
Brown. The circular is addressed to the members of the fourth year’s 
class, and contains the names of the members of the committees and of the 
class, We take the liberty of inserting it as an evidence of the progress 
which is being made in giving efficiency to the course of study prescribed 
by our Board of Bishops. We understand that all the committees of the 
Conference are arranging for similar examinations, It is evident that 
there is a great impulse in this direction throughout the entire Church. 

‘*Nortu Apams, Mass., May 22, 1894. 

‘‘Dear Brorner: Several letters of inquiry as to our Course of Study 
have reached me thus early in the year. These have been prompted 
no doubt by the present enlarged and improved course, and by the ad- 
vanced standard of examination fixed upon at our recent Conference. To 
answer these questions, and present a few other hints, I make the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

‘*The course is now certainly a rigid one, and covers a wide range. 
Many of the text-books are the same as those used in our colleges and 
theological seminaries, Yet it is not so heavy as to render its mastery 
impossible to the average student if he will begin early and make dili- 
gent effort. 

‘*You doubtless feel the need of careful preparation. To aid you in 
this, and in compliance with the resolutions passed by our Conference, 
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the Committee, or a part of it, will be in attendance at Round Lake, 
August 6-18. During this time the members of the Fourth Year Class 
are invited to meet for study. At the close of the two weeks there will 
be a written examination on two of the studies, namely, Butler’s Analogy 
and Bowne’s Philosophy of Theism. These examinations, if satisfactory, 
will be final. (See Minutes, p. 14.) This will enable you to get a portion 
of your work done early in the year. 

‘* Partially for the convenience of the Committee, but more especially 
for your own benefit, it has been decided to have the written work 
required by the Course of Study sent to the following members of the 
Committee on or before the dates named: 


Exegesis ......... George W. Brown......... October 1, 1894. 
PO ere P iY Pere November 1, 1894. 
ORUOON 50sec 010s Wk LOUMMONs 5 5.00000 December 1, 1894. 
SVHADUSOS o:..0.60:5:6< Gs Wee BIOWERs 66sec March 1, 1895. 


** You will find it to your advantage to be prompt in forwarding these 
papers. We purposely leave the winter months free. May they be 
months of spiritual harvesting! 

“The exegesis is intended to be an exposition of some portion of 
Scripture selected by the Committee. It may be a more critical exami- 
nation of the passage than would be proper for even an expository sermon. 

‘* Your passage for exegesis is Isaiah 

‘*The essay should be written on some abstract or literary theme, and 
not be simply a sermon without a text. 

‘“‘Each syllabus should show that you have carefully read the book 
named, and are able to present a brief outline giving its scope and gist. 

‘You will find ‘The Itinerants’ Club’ in the Methodist Review sug- 
gestive and helpful. 

‘The writer will be glad to answer such questions as lie can, or aid you 
in any way he may during the year. 





‘*GrorGE W. Brown, Chairman.” 


THE PRESERVATION OF MATERIAL. 


Eprtor ‘‘ITmnerants’ Cius:” Hoping that the interest in this im- 


portant work has not yet become extinct, I wish to describe my method. 
Among the features that led me to adopt the system, the most character- 
istic is its extreme flexibility. My books are arranged on the shelves 
according to the following classification : 


I. Mathematics I? Astronomy; I* Physics. 
II. Chemistry; II? Geology and Paleontology. 
III. Zoology; III? Botany; III* Microscopy. 
IV. History; IV? Church History; IV* Biography. 
V. Philosophy; V*? Theology; V* Sermons and Lectures. 
VI. Education; VI? Fiction, Poetry, etc. 
VII. Cyclopedias, Commentaries, etc. ; VII’ Reports and Minutes. 
VIII. Periodicals. 
1, Methodist Review. 3. The Independent. 
2. Educational Review. 4. North American Review, etc. 


Each volume is numbered under this method so that any book or peri- 
odical can be indicated in the index or on the margin of another book, by 
using its generic number followed by its specific number. Thus, I’ 16 is 
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The Conservation of Energy, by Balfour Stewart. If I desire to refer to 
page 74 of this book in the index, or elsewhere, I write (I° 16) 74. Thus 
a reference is made to any volume and its page, using but little space in 
the index. (VIII’, 1894) 208, refers to the Methodist Review for 1894, and 
to Dr. Little’s article, ‘‘ The Chicago Parliament of Religions.” 

It is almost impossible to allot proper space to various subjects on the 
pages of blank books. A page, or the part of a page assigned to a certain 
subject, becomes filled with references, when it becomesnecessary to indi- 
cate that the subject is carried to some other page. Or, it is desired to 
index a new subject and there is not sufficient room for it on the page 
where it would naturally belong, and consequently it must be placed else- 
where. These difficulties are entirely overcome by using cards, a card 
for each subject. These cards are arranged alphabetically, and whenever 
a new subject is indexed its card can be placed in its proper place. 
Should a card become filled with references the subject can be continued 
on another card, which will be placed behind the full one. To illustrate, 
I will make a copy of one of my reference cards: 


Day Creative. (*) 


| 


|(v217) 802, (V1) $4. (V222) 245, (1193) 264. 





'(1129) 16. (11918) 742, (1191) 348. (V216) 188, 221. 
ae ne as — baie ——— a 
(VIII'1878) 368. (VILI41879) 581. 

fae an ce ain an 


Here are eleven references to ten volumes, as follows: Systematic 
Theology, John Miley, p. 302; Nature and the Bible, J. W. Dawson, p. 84; , 
Christian Theology, Samuel Wakefield, p. 245; LHlements of Geology, 
Joseph Le Conte, p. 264; Man in Genesis and in Geology, Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, p. 16; Manual of Geology, James D, Dana, p. 742; Elementary 
Geology, Edward Hitchcock, p. 348; Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, 
Henry M. Harman, pp. 188, 221; Methodist Review, 1878, p. 368; 1879, p. 
581. The star indicates that I have an article taken from a newspaper or 
magazine and preserved in an envelope labeled ‘‘ Day Creative.” The 
envelopes are labeled as scraps accumulate and are arranged alphabetically. 

As I study I make references on a piece of paper and then copy them 
on the cards when I have finished that subject. It is very frequently the 
case that an article will furnish several references, as was true with Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman’s article, ‘‘ What is Philosophy?” in the October, 1893, 
Chautauquan, to which I made some fifteen references. These cards are 
placed on edge in a box. Between the leading letters of the alphabet I 
have larger cards marked A, B, C, etc., making it very easy to find any card 
required. Should I desire to preach a sermon on baptism I would take 
that card from the box, and thus have before me all the material that I 
had found up to that time, and in the course of my study any new mat- 
ter would be indexed for future reference. J. BROWNELL ROGERS. 

Conquest, N. Y. 
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ARCHE;/IOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


TELL-EL-HESY. 

Durine the past twenty years the pick and the spade have rendered 
very valuable service to the archeologist. Having unearthed many an 
ancient treasure and more than one buried library, they have necessitated 
the rewriting of the history of several early nations. Very large sums of 
money have been spent for diggings and explorations in Egypt and 
Babylonia, though Palestine has been sadly neglected. But the students 
of biblical archeology have watched with profound interest the excava- 
tions which for the past four years have been carried on at Tell-el-Hesy, 
so much the more interesting since they are really the first thorough and 
scientific attempt of the kind made in Palestine. 

It was a glad day when Professor Flinders Petrie, so successful in 
his chosen work in the land of the Pharaohs, was prevailed upon to 
spend a few weeks in southern Palestine, and in April, 1890, to com- 
mence operations at the supposed site of ancient Lachish. THe was soon 
satisfied that Tell-el-Hesy had some important disclosures to make. In 
six short weeks he was compelled to abandon the work, and further ex- 
cavations were intrusted to J. F. Bliss, M.A., an American educated at 
Amherst College and, if we are not mistaken, the son of Professor Bliss, 
of the Protestant (American) College at Beyroot. Professor Petrie’s 
mantle could not have fallen upon a worthier man, for, being acquainted 
with the language and character of the Arabs and fellahin, and an arche- 
ologist by nature and from choice, he was thoroughly equipped for the 
work, Now, after four seasons of digging at this venerable mound, Mr. 
Bliss gives a detailed account of the excavations in avery interesting illus- 
trated volume, published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. From this we 
learn that the northeastern part of the mound—about a third of the whole 
—has been cut down clear to the original soil, and that not a shovelful of 
the rubbish, wheeled away to the valley below, was allowed to go un- 
noticed. Thousands of specimens of ancient art were unearthed by Mr. 
3liss as the foundation of one city after another was laid bare. At last, 
having brought to light the ruins of at least cight, and, probably, eleven, 
cities, the native clay was reached on which was built what is supposed 
to have been ancient Lachish, of the Amorite period. 

The ‘‘tell” itself, as was natural, was largest at its base—about one 
fourth of a mile square. This does not represent the entire city, as is clear 
from other walls outside the ‘‘ tell” proper, but rather the citadel, or the 
most strongly fortified portion. The bases of the cities, beginning with the 
lowest, or most ancient, were found at a depth of sixty-five, fifty-six, fifty- 
three, forty-eight, forty-five, thirty-seven, thirty-two, twenty-two, eight- 
cen, cight, and four feet, respectively, from the top of the mound. The 
age of these several cities cannot be given with absolute certainty; but a 
comparison of the articles therein buried and similar objects elsewhere 
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discovered, the age of which has been established beyond controversy, 
will facilitate the study of the mound’s chronology. For example, the 
pottery found at this place is classified as Amorite, Phoenician, Jewish, 
and Greek. The Amorite, or pre-Israelitish, was found in City I; the 
Pheenician, in Cities II, III, and IV ; the Jewish, a rude imitation of the 
Pheenician, was plentiful in Cities V, VI, VII, and VIII; while the pol- 
ished red and black Greek ware, the same as that at Naukratis, was found 
along with the Jewish in the last two cities. No pottery was discovered 
at Tell-cl-Hesy which can be as Jate as the Seleucidan period; in short, 
it is all pre-Alexandine. Phcenician pottery, just like that of this ‘‘ tell,” 
has been found in Egypt along with objects which, without doubt, date 
back to the fifteenth century before Christ and reach down at least 
through a period of six hundred years, or from 1400 to 800 B. C. 

Mr. Bliss proposes to study the articles discovered in the following 
order: (a) the inscribed objects; (6) the figured objects; (c) the metal 
tools and weapons; (d) the pottery. And from a comparative examina- 
tion of these he concludes that the following dates cannot be far from 
correct: City Sub I,* 1700 B. C., or older; City I, 1600; City Sub II, 
1550; City IT, 1500; City III, 1450; City Sub IV, 1400; City IV, 1300- 
1100 (?); City V, 1000; City VI, 800; City VII, 500; and City VIII, 400 
B. C. Let us briefly consider these cities in the order indicated. 

In City Sub I was found, in good state of preservation, the foundation 
of what must have been a tower fifty-six by twenty-eight feet in area. Its 
massive walls, some ten feet thick, were built, as were indeed most of the 
walls throughout the ‘‘ tell,” of sun-dried bricks of reddish-yellow clay, full 
of straw. This town must have been an ancient fortress of the powerful 
Amorites, whose cities, according to Deut. i, 28, were great and fenced 
up to heaven. The solidity of such a wall is explained by the fact that 
Tell-el-IIesy must have been very close to the direct road over which the 
kings of Egypt, from the time of Thothmes I, led their invading armies 
north. We learn from the Egyptian monuments that several of the 
monarchs of that country waged war on Palestine in pre-Israelitish times, 
and also that the Amorites were famous for their massive walls and forti- 
fied cities. The Assyrian monuments likewise bear witness to the strength 
of Lachish centuries later, when attacked by Sennacherib. Joshua also 
captured this stronghold of the Amorites. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
since Lachish was on the highway of the nations, that it was taken and 
destroyed time and again in the great wars between rival kings. 

In City I was discovered the foundation of a louse which had suc- 
cumbed to fire and was filled with ashes, In and around this were found 
various objects in bronze, such as spear heads, knives, etc.,which differ 
so much from the tools and weapons discovered elsewhere as to suggest a 
local civilization. Here also were unearthed a wooden seal, fragments of 
pottery, and a small bronze figure, probably an image of some god. 


*The term “sub city”’’ is explained by the following note: “The great city wall on 
City I shows at least two rebuildings, I shall call the original structure City Sub I, and 
the rebuildings, City I.” 
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Neither has the pottery any affinity with the Egyptian or Pheenician 
wares, and for that reason it is called by Mr. Bliss Amorite pottery, by 
which he understands the well-marked type of pre-Israelitish ware, ‘‘ the 
earliest use of which we cannot fix, but which went out as a_ prevailing 
type in the sixteenth century B. C., though specimens of it are found 
later.” The different kinds of pottery in Cities I and II is very notice- 
able, pointing clearly to a long interval and a change of occupation. The 
style of pottery found here will aid greatly in determining the chronology 
of the ‘‘ tells ’ and ruins of the Holy Land in the future. 

Seventeen feet above City Sub I brings us to the fourth layer of ruins, or 
City II. Its destruction must have been very complete. Nothing remains 
except the bare foundations. It was razed to the very ground, which is clear 
from the fact that there were no signs of doors left, as in several other 
ruins. The most remarkable thing found here was a circular structure, 
with walls two feet thick and an inside diameter of more than seven feet. 
In the walls were flues connecting with the bottom of the structure. Mr. 
Bliss was at first inclined to regard this as a blast furnace for iron; but 
as the structure could not have been built later than 1400 B. C., and 
as no iron tools of any kind dating farther back than 900 B. C. have been 
discovered in any country, it is not probable that it was used for smelt- 
ing iron ores. This is rendered the more certain from the fact that no 
iron implements were found at this level, though discovered in abundance 
higher up in the ‘‘tell.” 

Forty-tive feet from the top of the ‘‘ tell” is City III. On its north side is 
a massive wall seventeen feet in thickness, against which abut a series of 
rooms with walls still standing three feet above the ground, thus showing 
clearly the openings from one room to the other. Though this building 
was in excellent state of preservation, no articles of any interest were 
found therein. However, just outside was picked up one of the most in- 
teresting objects ever discovered in Palestine. It was a tablet of burnt 
clay in cuneiform script, of the same age, character, and language as those 
written from southern Canaan to the rulers of Egypt and found at Tel-el- 
Amarna. Zimrida, or Zimridi, known to us already from the Tel-el- 
Amarna correspondence as the governor of Lachish, is twice mentioned in 
this brick letter. A similar tablet has since been found near Gaza. The 
discovery of these two tablets encourages us in the hope that there may 
be many like them, if not in the remaining two thirds of this mound, yet 
in other ruins in various parts of Palestine. And now, since the Turkish 
government has just granted a firman to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
to carry on excavations for two years in Jerusalem, since the age of railroad 
building has commenced in Palestine, and since many new structures 
are being erected, we may reasonably expect important finds in the near 
future. Theageof thistabletisfurtherconfirmed by the fact that nothing later 
than theeighteenth dynasty was found at this level, while several scarabs of 
that period were picked up. One of them bears the name of ‘‘ Amen-Ra,” 
another, ‘‘ The good son of Amen-Ra,” while a third has the cartouche of 
Queen Thi. Here also were found very fine specimens of pottery, different 
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from anything else in the mound and equal to the finest Egyptian pot- 
tery of the Tel-el-Amarna period. 

Between the ruins of Cities III] and IV was a bed of ashes from three 
to seven feet in thickness, extending over the entire area of the excava- 
tion. The origin of these ashes is a problem yet unsolved. In a house 
built upon them were picked up two bronze objects, one about four 
inches long, supposed to be a figure of Ptah, the other a statuette of a 
goat with two kids, and near them was a rude female figure made of 
clay. It has been suggested that these might have been household gods 
such as Rachel carried away from her father Laban. 

In City Sub IV were found two ancient wine presses and caldrons for 
boiling the juice of the grape into sirup. About midway down the 
‘*tell,” in City IV, were unearthed the foundations of a very large struc- 
ture. It is fifty-six feet square, and very symmetrical. This is the 
only building in the entire mound which shows any architectural preten- 
sions. Among other things we find rude carvings of animals on one of 
the doorjambs and a pilaster in bas-relief which ends ina volute. This 
suggests to Dr. Petrie ‘‘the horns of the altar” in ancient temples. The 
objects discovered at this level were very numerous, consisting of 
spear heads, knives, borers, tweezers, rings, etc., in bronze, besides a 
goodly number of articles in bone, alabaster, and stone. There were also 
not less than eight scarabs with hieroglyphs, as well as several cylinders. 
Among the pottery, which was very abundant, varied, and highly orna- 
mented, was found a fragment of a plate with three Pheenician letters, 
which are said to correspond to the Hebrew yba, swallow, an appropri- 
ate legend fora dish.” Not far from this was picked up a jar handle 
bearing the inscription, ‘* The palace of Ra-aa-Khepheru.” 

Some ten feet higher in the ‘‘ tell” are the ruins of City V, the rudest of 
all the foundations. Here we find a large number of stones at irregular 
distances from one another. Now, as City VI was only four feet higher, 
it is almost certain that it was built soon after the destruction of City V, 
and that all the material which could be utilized was employed in the 
construction of the new town. 

The deep accumulation of rubbish between Cities VI and VII shows 
that a long period had elapsed between the destruction of these two. 
The ruins of the latter bear the marks of a great conflagration, which, 
judging from the greasy appearance of the pottery found here, originated 
in the oils stored in this part of the ‘‘tell.” Many pits were seen at 
this level, not only such as were used for ovens, but larger ones, which 
served as granaries or places to store various articles, These pits must 
have belonged to the city above, as they extended ten feet or more into 
the ground. Such grain pits are still common in many parts of Syria. 
A few grains of different cereals were found in several of them. 

Just four feet from the surface of the mound were the imperfect founda- 
tions of City VIII, the last built upon this site. So thorough was the 
destruction here that scarcely anything more than some oven pits remained 
to testify that human beings had ever lived upon the spot. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE STATE OF HINDOO MORALS AS SHOWN BY HINDOO SACRED 
LITERATURE. 

Tue question of morals, as treated in Christian and non-Christian reli- 
gious literatures, is one that has of late been forcing itself afresh to the 
front. The study of the religions of the world is increasing in many parts 
of the heathen world, as well as among Christian peoples. Western schol- 
arship has made known to the people of India their sacred literature, 
which has for many years been buried from them because only extant in 
what is to them, as well as to others, a dead language. Thousands of 
Hindoos are learning now for the first time, by translations made by 
Christian scholars, what their sacred books really teach. Professor Max 
Miiller has edited, in English, quite a library of the Asiatic religious liter- 
atures, under the title of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.” It has, how- 
ever, been necessarily but an incomplete rendition of those literatures. 
The Vedas are the foundation of all the religious authority of the Hindoos, 
all else, even the voluminous Puranas, being but commentary upon them. 
Of the Vedas there are four, the Rig- Veda being the most authoritative. 
From his edition of the Vedas Professor Miiller has entirely omitted the 
Yajur-Veda. He has been criticised for this omission, and his defense is 
that, had he printed it, he would have been liable to prosecution for the 
circulation of obscene literature. It is well known in the East that this 
statement is within the facts. The most sacred sacrifice of the Hindoos is 
described in the Yajur-Veda. The High Court of Bombay has de- 
clared that it is a criminal offense to translate this ceremony into the 
living languages of India; and these include a large proportion of the 
spoken languages of the world. Weber declares this sacrifice to be a 
‘‘revolting ceremony.” But Professor Miiller has not only omitted the 
Yajur-Veda ; he has printed an expurgated edition of other parts of this 
literature, In reading his rendition of the hymns of the Veda we obtain 
no idea of the Veda’s moral character. <A writer in the organ of the 
Christian Literature Society of India, The Dawn in India, says that schol- 
ars affirm passages of the 2ig- Veda itself to be ‘‘ abominable, filthy, and 
obscene.” The brunt of the criticism against Professor Miiller does not, 
however, consist in his failure to publish all these passages, but in that he 
does not indicate that there have been omissions, and the places where 
these ‘omissions occur. The emendation is certainly according to the 
social as well as the legal requirements of Christian communities; but 
when the part is put for the whole, and the omissions are of so grossly 
immoral color that they cannot be reproduced, it gives a false presenta- 
tion of the sacred books to English and Christian readers, and also has a 
tendency to make the ‘‘ heathen in his blindness” think the religion he 
professes a much purer one than it really is. It moreover disables the 
student, seeking to ascertain the comparative merits of religious systems, 
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from performing his task fully unless he can pursue it in the Sanskrit, 
which is a dead language, A great deal of the objection, perhaps all of 
it, might have been removed if the editor had frankly stated that he had 
omitted large sections of the original, since such sections would be indecent 
reading, and their circulation was therefore legally prohibited. In other 
words, Professor Miiller might better have made the same explanation in 
the volumes themselves that is now wrenched from him in the public 
prints. 


HAWAII, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Missionary work in the Sandwich Islands is undergoing investigation 
under unfortunate conditions, These islands have been thrown for the 
time into political excitement, and missionary work is being discussed in 
the heat of partisan strife. Friends of missions will endeavor to make a 
dispassionate judgment; and it may help them to do so if they bear in 
mind several things which we now bring to their notice : 

1. Seventy-four years ago these islanders were naked, besotted idola- 
tors, with little but superstitious notions in the form of religious belief, 
and well-nigh absolutely without any ideas of morality. They were with- 
out moral restraints of any kind. The grossest sins were of everyday 
occurrence. Chastity was an unknown and an unthought-of virtue. To 
all this lawless and debased condition the white foreigner was adding 
other vices peculiarly his own. 

2. The missionaries entered at this juncture and erected schools and 
churches. Eighteen years after they began their labors a great revival 
commenced, which in five years swept into the Church twenty-seven 
thousand persons, The twenty succeeding years saw on the average an 
addition each year of a thousand converts more. The indirect political 
results were a liberal constitution granted by the king, and land grants 
in severalty. 

8. But there came new conditions, The development of the sugar in- 
dustry demanded cheap labor, and it was imported from heathen coun- 
tries. In 1860 there was but one foreigner on the island to every twenty- 
five natives. By 1884 only a trifle less than one half of the population 
was foreign. By 1887 twenty thousand unmarried heathen had been im- 
ported from China, and this was superimposed upon a small population 
of say eighty thousand persons, men, women, and children, The results 
were manifest in many ways. The constitution was changed, restoring an 
almost absolute monarchy. Kalakaua, a dissolute man in every respect, 
came to the throne and lent his power to an attempt to revive the old 
paganism; and the indecent hula orgies were reinstituted, with headquar- 
ters in-the royal palace itself. The prohibitory liquor laws were repealed, 
under pressure from the sugar interest, thus submitting the natives to the 
destructive influence of poisonous (Christian ?) intoxicants; and in 1887 a 
law went into effect licensing the sale of opium. It is little wonder that 
under these untoward circumstances the native races have rapidly declined 
in numbers as well as in morals. There were already decadent forces at 
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work, however, when the missionaries arrived on the islands, if the sta- 
tistics given can be relied upon. In 1778 Captain Cook estimated the popu- 
lation at 400,000; but in 1820, when the missionaries arrived, the estimate 
was but 140,000. The natives now number only about 36,000. Itisa 
wonder that the little native community survives at all, overlaid, as it is, 
with the débris of a most immoral and unnatural alluvial, in the form of 
heathen Asiatics, equal in number to the total of the native male popula- 
tion of the islands. 

4. Dr. Fisher, editor of the Pacific Christian Advocate, reminds us that 
between 1820 and 1845 sixty missionaries were sent to these islands, but 
that no missionary family has gone thither within the last fifty years. 
It is, he says, thirty years since Hawaii was a ‘‘ mission field; and nearly 
all the missionaries sent thither are dead. But sixty thousand natives have 
in the past seventy-three years espoused Christ, and united with the Church. 
Of this number it is believed that a large proportion have died in the 
hope of a blessed resurrection. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF CAPE COLONY, AFRICA. 

Tuk Cape Colony is a political division of the Cape of Good Hope re- 
gion in South Africa, and has been supposed by many to be thoroughly 
evangelized and mostly Christianized. But the census for 1891 reveals a 
state of things which will surprise many persons who supposed them- 
selves quite familiar with the facts in the case. The truth appears to be 
that nearly two thirds of the Negro, or rather the colored, population, 
and about one half of the total population are still non-Christian. Of 
1,150,237 in the colored population only 392,562 were returned as having 
classified themselves as Christians. This colored population consisted of 
Kaffirs and Bechuanas, 608,456; Fingus, 229,680; Hottentots, 50,888; 
Malays, 13,907; and of mixed races, 247,806. The Malays live mainly in 
Cape Town. 

The religious classification was as follows: heathens, or ‘‘of no reli- 
gion,” 753,824; Mohammedans, mostly Malays, 15,099; Jews, 3,009; and 
Christians, 749,322, of whom 356,960 were white and 392,362 were col- 
ored. Of the Christians, 732,047 were Protestants and 17,275 Roman 
Catholics. Of the latter, 14,800 were whites, leaving to the Romanists 
but 2,475 natives. Of the Protestants, the Dutch Reformed Church had 
306,320 and the Church of England 139,058. The next largest com- 
munion was that of the Wesleyans, who numbered 106,132, besides 5,390 
‘* other Methodists.” 


THE OUTLOOK IN JAPAN. 


THE Japan Mail recently contained an article which affirmed that it 
was a great mistake to suppose that Christianity had gained acceptance 
only among the ignorant and lowly in that country. Forty per cent of 
the Christians belong to the intellectual class, the shizoku. A single con- 
gregation is said to contain two persons holding office directly from the 
emperor, and twelve who hold appointments from the Council of State 
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with the sanction of the emperor. Twelve members and ‘the speaker of 
the first Japan Diet were Christians. But Japan is not a Jericho already 
taken by blowing rams’ horns. She will yet be captured, after a steady, 
brave siege, by means of the sword of the Spirit; but the hope of gain- 
ing her to Christianity with a rush must be abandoned. The period 
of missionary activity, from 1872, when the Methodist Episcopal Church 
entered Japan, down to within a recent period, coincided with the move- 
ment of the Japanese mind toward everything Western, whether of lan- 
guage, politics, armaments, systems of post offices and telegraphs, or 
dress. The progress has been astonishing, and affords hope of still greater 
advance. <A hundred and fifty thousand additions to the Christian adher- 
ents in two decades from the beginning are not to be despised, however 
small this may seem relatively to forty millions or so of the total popula- 
tion, But with the popular tide setting against everything foreign the 
Church will have occasion to prepare for the real contest. Ultimate vic- 
tory is assured, as Japan can never swing back to its old condition, and it 
is not likely to discover anything more suited than Christianity to aid it in 
taking the place in the family of nations for which it longs. In 1872 
there were 20 church members; in 1875, 588; in 1876, 1,004; in 1888, 
2,500, with a Christian community of 13,000; in 1891, 33,390 adult church 
members, At present the work is embarrassed by many obstacles, and 
converts are being tested. But the work is not slackened, nor are the 
witnesses losing steadfastness. This ‘‘Great Britain,” or rather this 
‘Younger America,” of the Pacific seas is bound to advance, and it can 
be but in one direction—toward the Christian communities of the world, 

Rev. J. Vaux, President of the Danish Missionary Society, has earned 
the reputation of being one of the most reliable of missionary statisticians, 
and his figures are quoted with more than average confidence. His 
tables showing the present missionary revenue and forces of the world 
will be acceptable to ministers and others interested in religious progress. 
They do not convey all the information that might be desired, but are on 
the whole as satisfactory as they could well be made. The societies use 
different methods of tabulation, and hence the difficulty of securing uni- 
formity in a comparative statement. Mr. Vahl omits the wives of mis- 
sionaries from his enumeration, while many, if not most, of the societies 
enter them as at least ‘‘assistant missionaries.” He gives the gross in- 
come of all the societies, in British money, as £2,749,340, which may be 
roundly reckoned as $13,746,700. The male missionaries of all classes 
number 5,094, and the unmarried female missionaries, 2,445—a total of 
7,539, who are assumed to have been sent out by missionary societies, or 
are at least other than natives of the countries where they labor, though 
on this poiut there is some obscurity, the classification differing slightly 
with the accidents of the situation. The native ministers are returned as 
numbering 8,730; and there are besides 40,438 native helpers. The sev- 
eral missions, in all parts of the world, roll up the encouraging number of 
1,168,560 communicants, 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Professor Dr. Aug. Klostermann. His ability is universally recognized, 
and his biblical studies have been very minute and protracted. For 
twenty years past he has given special attention to Pentateuchal criti- 
cism, and is entitled to be heard concerning the subject. In his recent 
work, Der Pentateuch. Beitrdge zu seinem Verstdndniss und seiner Entste- 
bungsgeschichte |The Pentateuch. Contributions to its Understanding and 
the History of its Origin], he takes issue with the Graf-Wellhausen theory. 
But on the other hand he can hardly be classed with the conservatives; 
for he is a firm believer in a process of development which was carried 
on in accordance with the will of God, by the cooperation of countless 
factors that never rest, and which has affected the condition of the 
revelation. He finds that the whole task of Old Testament Scripture 
criticism is very much complicated by the fact that numerous changes 
have taken place in the text. Ie denies the right of the critic to assume 
the identity of our text with that of the author of the Pentateuch. He 
thinks it a perversion to make out distinctions of epochs by means of 
divergences in style, when these divergences are not between different 
authors, but between different copies of the same author. Thus it will be 
seen that he does not deny the existence of the marks by which the critics 
have divided the Pentateuch into diverse documents, but he does deny 
the necessity of explaining them as the critics do. He regards Deuteron- 
omy as the only sure starting point for critical inquiry into the Pentateuch. 
Its age is far back of its discovery, as is evident by the impression it 
made upon contemporaries. Had it not differed from all other known 
books of Moses it would have passed comparatively unnoticed. Such is 
his reasoning. But it strikes us that the doubts he casts upon the integ- 
rity of the text must. be supposed to apply as well to Deuteronomy as to 
any other portion of the Pentateuch, and that therefore he cannot, on his 
principles, find even here a sure starting point for criticism. In fact 
his theory, in this particular, appears more dangerous than any other 
theory offered by critics, That variations may have crept in might be 
admitted without damage to the general integrity of the books, but to 
make these variations’ so great as to render the text unsafe as a basis for 
the higher criticism is to exclude all criticism at once. If this left us the 
certainty of the Mosaic authorship it would not be so bad. But what do 
we care for this authorship if his text is defaced beyond all recognition ? 


Dr. G. H. Graue. His views of the relation between morality ard reli- 
gion are so clear, and, in the main, correct, as to deserve mention here. 
He regards them as substantially distinct. Morality is sentiment and life 
under the dominion of the moral law. The moral law is the offspring of 
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the ideal conception of man, but it enforces its requirements upon the 
actual man and impels him to the exercise of a true love of humanity. It 
is a law of freedom, not of compulsion. It is a motive rather than an 
obligation. It originally appears in consciousness not as the result of 
ratiocination, but rather as a kind of vague feeling which makes itself 
felt in impulse and desire. Yet this feeling is not one of pleasure or of 
pain; it is more like the feeling of awe and reverence. It is possible for 
man to follow this law, which is a part of his own essential nature, with- 
out a consciousness of God or communion with him. Inso far a morality 
without religion is possible. Just so there are religious acts which have 
no moral purpose, For in religion, one does not, as in morality, enter 
into relations with the law of his own being, but into relations with a 
personal power superior to himself. Tis religious relations with God do 
not always take the form of a moral felation to the world. On the con- 
trary, his religion often turns him away from men and the world for the very 
purpose of a more exclusive communion with God. Theoretically this is 
possible, but if morality is to be victorious it can only be so in the belief 
in a moral order of the world, Yet this belief can only find a sure sup- 
port in the religious consciousness, If morality is possible in a degree 
without a belief in God, it is only found in its highest unfoldings in con- 
nection with the Christian religion. In atheistic morality there is want- 
ing a proper humility and an unselfish, new-creating love for mankind, 
Only the elevation of pious feeling, and especially the experience of the love 
of God as found in the gospel of Christ, can produce a true and thorough 
purification from egoism. Very few strictures on the book are in place, and 
these pertain to minor matters which cannot be touched here.. In our re- 
maining space we prefer to commend Graue’s defense of Christian morality 
against the assaults of atheists. He rightly argues that the assistance of 
religion in morals does not destroy the true autonomy of man, nor a true 
theonomy produce in the Christian moralist a heteronomy, since man is so 
constituted that the moral law which springs from his own being is to be 
considered as a true reflection of the will of God. On this theory the- 
onomy ‘would overpower autonomy only until man was brought back to 
his normal human condition. While Graue holds that to serve God for 
the sake of reward would render morality imperfect, the love of God, 
which is the true Christian motive, aids true morality, and hence is supe- 
rior to atheistic ethics. 


Professor Dr. Theodor Haring. In years gone by he has given much at- 
tention to doctrinal subjects, and especially to the doctrine of reconcilietion. 
His views are as follows: The fundamental religious fact of reconciliation 
is that through Jesus Christ we are led from the profound consciousness 
of sin to fellowship with God, In this process lics both the condemna- 
tion of sin and grace for the sinner. By his personal life work Jesus 
Christ produces both in us, And this personal life work is completed 
only when, in his death and resurrection, the result designed is accom- 
plished, These are the fundamental elements of the doctrine of reconcili- 
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ation as they are found in the New Testament. In working these out into 
a dogmatic formula there are two ideas which, without difficulty, obtain 
recognition as decisive. They are the ideas of the relation of God to us, 
and that of the representation of a man before God, both of them, of 
course, through Jesus Christ. But, since it is a question of religion, the 
thought of revelation must unquestionably take the leading place. 
Christ’s representation of men before God springs out of the true concep- 
tion of revelation. Revelation does not take place by the impartation of 
instruction, but by the personal work of Jesus. In his own love he 
revealed the love of God. The full revelation of love as love could only 
take place in his death, and the full revelation of love as the power which 
overcomes the world could only take place in his resurrection. Since 
revelation is wrought by his personal work it could be done in no other 

vay than by his voluntary consent to the loving will of God, even to 
the death of the cross. This had value in God’s sight as the necessary 
means for the accomplishment of his purpose among men. But in thus 
entering upon death Christ represented us, since in him God found the 
human will open to his appeals, whereas sinners resist. The conse- 
quence is that we are preserved from hopelessness and from undue pride 
alike, since our faith, without which indeed we cannot be saved, is in no 
wise fundamental to salvation; because the perfect faith which made pos- 
sible the fulfillment of God’s loving purpose was found only in Christ. 
In the death of Christ at the hand of sinners men can see the full signifi- 
cance of human sin; and thereby is proved the permanency of the pur- 
pose of good. Jesus Christ, in thus taking up the will of the Father into 
his own will, suffered death for the good of men and in their stead, and 
also represented man before God. We see in this the doctrine of vicari- 
ous suffering. But it does not seem so clearly nor so reasonably put as it 
might be were it disconnected from the thought of revelation. The 
death of Christ had the two aspects of revelation and representation. 
Why not give each its due place ? 


a 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


“Die Christliche Ethik in ihrem Verhaltniss zur modernen Ethik” 
(Christian Ethics in Relation to Modern Ethics). By Carl Stange. This 
book contains a keen criticism of the religionless ethics of Paulsen, Wundt, 
and von Hartmann. The author attempts to show the fundamental weak- 
ness of these systems, and the value of the Christian view for the scientific 
and practical confirmation and establishment of ethics. He confines him- 
self to the principles involved in the systems of the three above-named 
philosophical ethicists, and does not discuss the details. To his mind 
they mutually complement each other, so that what is lacking in Paulsen 
is furnished by Wundt, and what is wanting in Wundt is made up by von 
Hartmann. Paulsen represents that utilitarianism which sets up as the 
ethical ideal the welfare of the community as ‘‘an objective conformatiog 
of life in the sense of human perfection.” In this system the highest 
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good is the normal] exercise and development of the natural functions of 
life, together with the capabilities and powers of man. This utilitarian- 
ism is to be distinguished from a purely subjective eudemonism which 
thinks of human welfare as alone a subjective feeling of delight or 
pleasure. But Stange holds that it leads even beyond subjective eude- 
monism, in making, not individual feelings of pleasure the last end of 
morality, but a general condition of pleasure. Man as a subjective indi- 
vidual is the object of all ethical actions. To this form of utilitarianism 
the evolutionary principle of Wundt, according to which the worth of all 
existence is found in the actual development of the ethical-spiritual life, 
appears as a higher step. The first object of morality is here represented 
as the development of civilization, the production and enhancement of 
objective spiritual values; the final object as the development of all spirit- 
ual powers in the direction in which, from the beginning of moral exist- 
ence, they have actually developed, but going indefinitely beyond any goal 
already attained. A still higher standpoint is the transcendental-negative 
of von Hartmann. But as Wundt’s ideal can only be attained and indeed 
conceived in the light of religion, so von Hartmann’s negative principle 
is incapable of impelling to positive ethical conduct. Nor can his panthe- 
istic idea of the essential identity of all beings furnish a sufficient ethical 
principle. On the other hand, the transcendental-positive principle of 
Christian theism leads to a satisfactory foundation for ethics. God as a 
perfect personality has a purpose. This purpose is to produce human 
personalities in the image of God. The ideal of Christian ethics is a per- 
fect community of these human personalities; that is, the kingdom of 
God. This ideal is a real motive to positive ethical endeavor. The great 
fault of the book is that it does not develop with sufficient fullness the 
superiority and sufficiency of the Christian ideal and motive. 

“ Die Ignatianische Briefe, auf ihren Ursprung untersucht” (The Igna- 
tian Epistles Investigated with Reference to their Origin). By Professor 
Daniel Vélter. To all students of early Church history the Ignatian 
letters have an intrinsic interest. In addition to this, this book has an 
interest as affording an example of the application of the principles of 
higher criticism to noncanonical literature. Of the seven generally 
accepted letters Vilter recognizes the genuineness of but six. But even 
these are not the product of the pen of Ignatius, who died the martyr’s 
death in Antioch in A. D. 115 or 116, but of Peregrinus Proteus, in the 
Christian period of his life, and before he became a Cynic (between A. D. 
140 and 155). The name of Ignatius was placed at the beginning of these 
letters without good reason. This hypothesis is internally improbable in 
the highest degree, and is further refuted by every literary-historical 
consideration. While attributing the authorship of six of these Ignatian 
Epistles to Peregrinus, he denies it of the seventh (that to the Romans), 
and makes it a forgery, having for its object to describe a genuine martyr- 
bishop and thereby to gain an advantage over Montanism toward the end 
of the second century. It is a curious fact that although Renan sepa- 
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rated the letter to the Romans from the other six, as Vélter does, he 
reversed the order, making the letter to the Romans genuine and the 
other six spurious. Harnack calls attention to the fact that while the six 
were written to Asiatics the seventh was to Rome; and that his knowledge 
of the former and ignorance of the latter would render it certain that 
there should be a difference in his manner of writing. But he denies any 
such wide divergence as Volter affirms. Vd6lter declares that it was an 
important matter to the forger to make Ignatius name himself as a bishop, 
and that this is the reason why he is represented as designating himself 
so only in the letter to the Romans, But the episcopacy of Ignatius is 
only mentioned twice in this epistle, and in both cases it is demanded or 
at least explicable by the context. A twofold incidental mention of his 
episcopacy would not indicate any very great importance in the mind of 
the alleged forger. V06lter is fond of finding small faults and furnishing 
small explanations. He points out the absence of personal notices in the 
Roman letter, with the exception of one, which is somewhat unclear 

the mention of Krokus—and suggests that in order not to omit all 
names the forger had taken this one capriciously from the letter to the 
Ephesians. Harnack administers a well-deserved rebuke by asking him 
whether it had never occurred to him how much mischief such ‘‘ critical” 
attempts had wrought in the understanding of early Christian literature. 


Jesus and the Working Classes, as Seen by a Labor Agitator. Not 
only is Holland the home of the most extreme criticism of the New Tes- 
tament, but it is the source from which a great movement has gone out to 
employ the Bible, and especially the life of Jesus Christ, in the interest of 
labor. It originated with Domela Nieuwenhuis, who has written works 
on both the Bible and Christ from the labor standpoint. Ile undoubtedly 
gi 
type. What he has to say in criticism is directed rather against the 
record than against Christ himself. True, he denies Christ the honor of 
originality, attributes to Buddhism an influence on the teachings of our 
Lord, degrades the Golden Rule to a level with the teachings of Hillel 
and Confucius, but in the main he, like Pilate, finds in him no fault atall. 
On the contrary, he admits that Jesus attracts him by his love, his heart- 


ves expression to the general sentiment among socialists of the European 


felt pity for all the sorrowing and suffering, his truthfulness which every- 
where and without fear attacked all shams and enforced the value of 
thought, and conviction, and by the elevation of his thoughts and the 
powerful and popular style of his preaching. He even speaks of his love 
for Jesus, and he has no patience with those who attack him because of 
the faults of his Church. To him, indeed, Jesus is a socialist of the an- 
cient time, who hated the rich, and would not allow that they could enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; who preferred the society of the poor, the 
publican, and the sinner; who was a leader of a rebellion whose object 


was to overturn completely all existing conditions. He thinks that 

Matt. vii, 12, contains in principle the whole system of socialism, since 

what man chiefly desires for himself is food and drink, and hence man 
43—FIFTIH SERIES, VOL, X. 
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ought to be principally concerned in providing this for others. It is 
evident that the author intended to treat his theme with a show of learn- 
ing which he did not possess. It is equally evident that he has found 
everything in the life of Christ which could give support to the methods 
employed by European socialists—-hatred of wealth, the right to agitate, 
and even to rebel. Perhaps he is not to be censured for this. But it 
is to be regretted that he has written solely from the standpoint of a 
partisan. And still more to be regretted is the fact that he did not more 
emphasize the spirit which was in Christ as the example for all men, the 
laboring classes included, to imitate, And yet perhaps he is not to be too 
severely criticised. For have not ministers of the Gospel steadily through 
all the centuries overlooked important phases of the life and character 
of Christ, and applications of his principles to great classes of mankind, 
while they emphasized almost exclusively such facts as fell within the 
line of their vision? But what a concession is this appeal to Christ on 
the part of labor agitators! It practically admits his power even though 
they could wish it otherwise. And surely it confirms the faith of all 
Christians, who have felt from the first dawn of the agitation down to the 
present time, that the principles of Jesus Christ alone could settle the 
questions involved. The duty is forced upon us by the appearance of 
such publications to preach Christ in all his fullness. Jesus may not be 
left to be preached to the laboring classes in such a way as to further 
socialistic agitation without the whole truth being also taught. While the 
gospel of salvation from sin is being proclaim:d the gospel of salvation 
from temporal evil must also be preached. Men must be taught that rich 
and poor are alike to be governed by the Spirit of Christ in their deal- 
ings with their fellow-men. The manner in which Nieuwenhuis speaks 
of Christ shows that Jesus, when presented as le is in the gospels, influ- 
ences even those who have hitherto cared nothing for him. This is an 
admonition to the preacher to preach him thus, and not merely with refer- 
ence to the doctrinal significance of his life and death. It is a suggestion . 
to all who love mankind to scatter copies of the gospels, either singly 
or combined, or bound together with the epistles, far and wide. The 
masses of the people are not in the churches, It is not necessary here to 
ask why; but it is necessary that the people be won to Christ whether they 
he won to the Church or not. And it is exceedingly important that 
Christians live in such a way that the contrast between Churelh life and 
the life of Christ as portrayed in the gospels be not too greats Thou- 
sands and thousands of copies of the work here mentioned are being sold 
in continental Europe. It is true that to many the enjoyment of the book 
may be in its destructive tendencies. But it is also an evidence that the 
working classes are interested in the teachings and example of Christ, 
and would read what is written from the true standpoint, and hear what 
is spoken in a right spirit concerning this phase of Christ’s life and work. 
The time has come when two separate organizations should be no longer 
necded—one to preach the gospel of salvation from sin, and another to 
show them that Jesus is the friend of the poor and of all who are in 
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need. All this can be done and ought to be done by the one Church of 
Jesus Christ, which should care both for the souls and bodies of men. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

The School Question in Germany. There is in Germany a class of 
schools known as the Fortbildungsschulen ; that is, schools in which the 
education of the young people who have been confirmed in the churches 
is carried forward. Most of these boys and girls leave school as soon as 
the law allows, namely, at confirmation, and enter upon some kind of 
employment which stands in the way of further education through the 
ordinary channels, These advanced schools must therefore be held at a 
time when attendance is possible. Heretofore Sunday forenoon has been 
devoted to this purpose. This, however, interferes with attendance 
upon the regular divine services at ten o’clock. The law provides that 
after the first of October of this year these schools must not be allowed 
to continue during the hour of the forenoon service. This cuts out an 
hour and a half from the forenoon, and makes a rearrangement necessary. 
The propositions which are brought forward to overcome the difficulty 
illustrate the hold these schools have upon the affections of the people, and 
also the state of Sabbath-keeping sentiment among the Germans, One of 
these propositions is to have these schools on week day afternoons once or 
twice a week. It is the only one which has been offered in the interest of 
Sabbath-keeping. But it is agreed on all sides that it would be impossi- 
ble to find teachers at that time, to say nothing of a place. Sunday 
afternoon has been proposed, but this is the one German half-holiday, 
and it cannot be given up. And besides, there is the difficulty of finding 
a preacher to conduct the religious services which are supposed to 
accompany the school session, Even the Social-Democrats are opposed 
to this proposition. The only other possibility is to allow the schools to 
go on, fora time, at least, as heretofore, during the hours of divine service, 
and to provide for a half hour’s religious service in connection with them, 
conducted by a clergyman in his gown, so as to make it as far as possible 
take the place of the re 
Church people of Germany discuss the proposition to use God’s day and 


gular service. The coolness with which the 
the hour of public service in the interest of secular education, and the 
zeal they manifest at the same time in maintaining the necessity of divine 
worship in these Sunday secular schools, is an astonishment to an American. 
But our friends should take notice who think that to do away with the 
stringency of the commandment will lead to better Sabbath-keeping. 
The difference between the sentiment there and the sentiment among 
Christians here is just the difference between a theory which left men free 
to keep the Sabbath if they would and one which made it obligatory 
upon all whether they would or not. 


Proposed Change in the Swedish Marriage Ceremony. The words re- 
quiring the wife to obey her husband are not contained in the marriage 
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ceremony. It was proposed that these words should be inserted, and the 
proper steps were taken to bring it about. But when the matter was 
brought to the final decision before the Swedish Church Assembly last 
October it was rejected by a vote of 27 to 25. In the discussion it was 
declared that the passage of Scripture upon which the demand for the 
change was founded could be matched by others which as emphatically as- 
serted the perfect equality of husband and wife. Another argument used 
against the measure was that many devased husbands would make it the 
excuse for great cruelty to their wives. Among the people generally there 
was bitter opposition to the innovation. 


The Johannean School of Evangelists in Barmen. The wide acquaint- 
ance of Professor Dr. Christlieb with ecclesiastical affairs in England 
and America led him to the founding of this school, originally at Bonn. 
Its purpose, as its name indicates, is to train men for evangelistic work. 
At the present time there are seventeen pupils in the three classes, The 
institution is under the control of an inspector and two assistants, one 
of whom is a son of the late Dr. Christlieb. Pastor Cérper also gives an 
hour each week to the practical exposition of Paul’s letters to Timothy, 
and other earnest pastors assist as they have opportunity. At the end 


’ 


of the three years’ course these young men are not sent out under the pay 
of the institute, but wait until they are called into the evangelistic or city 
missionary work. Up to this time there has been no difficulty in finding 
employment for all the graduates. At the preseni time there are twelve of 
them thus engaged inGermany. It is a significant fact that there should 
be so much demand in Germany for evangelists. It would appear that 
Methodism will have accomplished, as everywhere, so in Germany, 4 
greater work in awakening the other Churches than in gathering mem- 
bers into her own fold. 


A New Temperance Movement in Switzerland. In the canton of St. 
Gall a law has been proposed according to which persons who have given 
themselves up to drunkenness are to be confined in an asylum for inebri- 
ates for a period of from nine to eighteen months, and in cases of relapse 
for a still longer period. This manner of handling the drunkard goes 
upon the supposition that he is diseased, not criminal. It provides, as 
will be seen, for a stay in the asylum of sufficiently long duration that the 
victim may be as it were recreated. But that drunkenness is more than 
a disease is evident from the fact that it is proposed to deal with the 
drunkard on entirely different principles from those applied to the vic- 
tims of other diseases. There are multitudes of people who are period- 
ically, or at least, frequently, the victims of ‘‘colds,” Yet no one 
thinks of depriving them of their liberty on that account. This law 
rightly proceeds upon the (suppressed) fact that the moral element enters 
into the problem also. It is a disease which has so much of the moral 
element in it that the victim can prevent its recurrence by the exercise 
of his will, and especially by the acquisition of divine grace. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


For the reader of current periodicals there are dark shadows upon the 
pages which chronicle the world’s progress, Man has not yet learned the 
richest meaning of the golden rule or risen to its fullest practice. Social 
wrongs still remain to be righted; gross inequalities are yet to be adjusted ; 
and the tyranny of sudden aristocrats over their humbler brethren waits 
to be rebuked at the judgment seat of the nations. But in the very record 
of these existing evils, and in their caustic condemnation by heroes as 
fearless as the Baptist, there is hope for the purging of this Christian 
civilization. The voice of Abel’s blood cries from the ground. Retribu- 
tion is the logical outcome of oppression. The world hastens fast toward 
the emancipation of the last serf, the restriction of social iniquities, and 
the dawn of a better day of brotherhood. 

Prominent among the articles descriptive of existing national evils is 
that of Frederic Perry Noble, secretary of the Chicago Congress on Africa, 
in the Missionary Review of the World for June, entitled ‘‘ Christendom’s 
Rum Trade with Africa: A Modern Devil’s Mission.” The enormities of 
this evil seem too great for credence. ‘‘Since England entered Egypt,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ drinking and the liquor traffic have terribly increased, 
till the natives even one thousand miles up the Nile are demoralized. 
In Tunis most shameless drunkenness rules among the Moslems. In 
Algiers and Morocco matters are little better. Senegambia suffers se- 
verely. Sierra Leone has had to plead for the prohibition of the import 
of low-grade trade spirits. Along the West Coast the Negro has for 
gencrations seen the ocean-cast powder keg, rum cask, and demijohns 
along his strand. From Boston, Liverpool, Hamburg, and Holland flow 
these streams of liquid damnation. Since 1882 one hundred million gallons 
of spirits have poured into Africa. For hundreds of miles into the interior 
the square-shouldered bottles are as well known as the usual currency of 
beads and wire.” The protests of explorers like Stanley go for naught, 
who has declared, ‘‘ If it depended on me I would have no more to do 
with rum than with poison.” Missionary work is hampered, and, in the 
words of Joseph Thomson, ‘for every African influenced for good by 
Christianity one thousand are driven into deeper degradation by the gin 
trade.” Commerce and civilization are impeded; and in spite of the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1885, when ‘‘ America, England, France, and Italy en- 
deavored to dam drink out from the new world of Central Africa,” the 
liquor dealers of Germany, Holland, and Portugal, insisting on ‘‘ free rum 
in the Congo basin, because it is consecrated to free trade,” yet trample 
upon the Christian sentiment of the nations and industriously ply their 
hellish traffic. Truly, Ethiopia stretches out her hands to the world for 
liberation from a thralldom unspeakably worse than traffic in the bodies 
of her people! 

The next scene in the drama of human suffering is laid at our very doors. 
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In the Catholic World for June is an article by John J. O'Shea, on ‘* The 
White Slave Trade.” His words cut like a scimeter! After describing 
the main floors of our leviathan dry-goods stores he speaks of the basement 
crush and heat which one will recognize as but too true to life. ‘* There,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the crowds are denser, because the articles sold are more varied, 
and such as are indispensable in every household. The narrow passages are 
in one long state of congestion; the temperature is about 20 degrees higher 
than that overhead, for there is no current of air from the street level; the 
ceiling is several feet lower. The daylight is so scanty here that the elec- 
tric light or the gas is constantly kept burning; the air is stifling, the tur- 
moil incessant. Heaven help the miserable heads which are doomed to 
bear it all the day long, all the night long, too, very often until midnight! 
With the thermometer at 95 degrees on the ground floor—a very moder- 
ate standard for a New York summer afternoon—it is not easy to imagine 
the condition of things in one of these dry-goods store basements when 
the tide of business is at high-water mark. The hold ofan African slave 
ship could hardly be more baneful to the human system,” Poor pay, 
averaging from one dollar and a half to seven dollars in the best houses; 
a system of fines for minor violations of rules; gross lack of sanitary 
arrangements; and danger from pestilential moral evils, are some of the 
further iniquities of the system which the writer vividly paints, and for 
whose restriction he demands an awakened public sentiment. 

Still another enormity that calls for protest and for civil retribution is 
the promiscuous practice of lynching in the Southern States. In Christian 
Literature and Review of the Churches for June is a summary of atrocities 
which is blood-chilling. In 1892 there were one hundred and sixty 
lynched ; and now three or four are lynched weekly. ‘* Women are lynched 
as wellas men. A woman is accused of poisoning her mistress; she is 
thrown into prison to await her trial. The mob take her out of jail; ... 
she is hanged in the court house square in the view of everybody! A girl 
of fifteen years of age is accused of poisoning; the mob take her in the 
same way and hang her. The body of a white man is found dead. A 
negro named Hastings is accused of the crime. The mob seek him, but 
fail to find him, take his little daughter fourteen years of age and his son 
sixteen years old, hang them both on a branch of the nearest tree, and 
shoot their bodies full of holes.... They burn people in the Southern 
States. Once they had a platform erected, ten feet from the ground, and 
after taking their prisoner on a cart round the town they fastened him to 
this platform, thrust red-hot irons into his feet, then rolled the irons up 
and down his body, then poured oil over him and burnt him.” A further 
protest against such atrocities is found in the Christian Educator for 
April. The author is Frederick Douglass, who in defense of his people 
argues that they are lynched because they are black. His stirring article 
concludes, ‘‘I dare to contend for the colored people of the United States 
that they are a law-abiding people; and I dare to insist upon it that they, 
or any man, black or white, accused of crime, shall have a fair trial before 
he is punished,” 
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Tue Edinburgh Review for April is sensible, solid, and stimulating. Its 
opening article, on ‘* African Exploration,” reviews books by von Hoéhnel, 
Lugard, Bent, and Selous, discussing different phases of the question. 
First remarking on the astonishing contrast between the present map of 
Africa and that published twenty years ago, it sets forth some of the re- 
sults since reached in discovery, and finds scanty encouragement in the 
facts of African colonization to date, ‘‘ America, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are not yet exhausted; and the dangers which threaten the 
settler in Africa from climate, wild beasts, wild tribes, and waterless des- 
erts do not exist in those countries toward which the tide of emigration 
now sets, Until such emigrants are convinced that Africa presents supe- 
rior advantages, or until the more favored regions are fully occupied, the 
expenditure of governments or of commercial companies does not promise 
any appreciable return.” In the second article ‘‘ Dr. Julian’s Hymnology ” 
is adequately discussed, and his Dictionary of 1,628 large pages, with in- 
dexes, cross references, and alphabetical lists, is pronounced as superior to 
anything that has preceded it. The third article notices the second volume 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier,” which covers the fall of Napo- 
leon and the restoration of the Bourbons. In the next paper we find an enter- 
taining and valuable discussion of ‘‘The Liquefaction of Gases.” Lady 

3urghersh, who faced ‘‘ warfare and privations with a girlish buoyancy ;” 

Charlotte, Countess Canning, whose face rises ‘‘ above all the horrors of the 
Indian mutiny. .. with a prayer for pardon on its lips;” and Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford, who combined the qualities of ‘‘ beauty and 
goodness,” are outlined in the next article on ‘‘Three Noble English- 
women.” The following papers discuss ‘‘Von Moltke’s Campaign in 
Bohemia,” “ Naval Armaments,” ** Kidd on Social Evolution,” and ‘‘ The 
New Ministry.” To the perplexities of the Irish question, says the 
writer of the last article, add ‘‘a difficult and oppressive budget and the 
lack of ‘ implicit confidence’ between the prime minister and the leader of 
the House of Commons, and the cup of the new ministry seems almost full. 
Under such circumstances who would be surprised if the new ministry did 
not even prove ‘a successful imposture ?’ ” 


THe New World for June opens with an article by H. Holtzmann on 
“‘Baur’s New Testament Criticism in the Light of the Present.” The 
conclusion of the author is that, since Baur helped to prepare a common 
ground on which historians and theologians can discuss the origin of 
Christianity, he was ‘‘a discoverer, a pathfinder, and a pioneer in the 
best sense of the word.” Scholarly articles follow on ‘‘ John Kelpius, 
Pietist,” by F. H. Williams; ‘‘The Movement for Religious Equality in 
England,” by Edward Porritt ; and ‘‘The Religious and Historical Uses 
of the Bible,” by F. C. Porter. In a discussion of ‘‘ The Episcopalian 
Polity ” W. Kirkus concludes: ‘* Under the conditions of this American 
Episcopalianism, so long as the bishops are not unduly multiplied; so 
long as they are the strongest men in the Church; so long as the House 
of Bishops really represents the highest intelligence, the most accurate 
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gam learning, the widest experience, the most consummate statesmanship, and 

He the most homely common sense of the Church; so long as they can hold 

i their own in society, and make themselves felt as a power in the com- 
i munity in which they live, so long they will be the greatest ecclesiastical 
a power in the United States—and no longer.” Each of the following 

an papers deserves a fuller notice than is here possible: ‘‘ The Pauline Teach- 





ing of the Person of Christ,” by Orello Cone; ‘‘The Significance of 
Pessimism,” by R. A. Holland, Jr.; ‘‘ Democracy and the Poet,” by 
N. P. Gilman; and ‘‘ The Book of Job,” by Bernhard Duhm. 











Christian Thought for June has as contributed articles: 1. ‘‘ Soul and 
Spirit,” by C. F. Deems, D.D.; 2. ‘‘The Part of the Race in Sins of the 
Individual,” by Dr. A. H. Bradford{ 3. ‘* The Great Commission,” by 
D, 8. Gregory, D.D.; 4. ‘‘ Books in Demand in a City Library,” by R. 8. 
Poole; 5. “ The Pulpit and Modern Unbelief,” by J. B. Drury, D.D. ; 
6. ‘* Reflex Influences of Character upon Intellect,” by Rev. T. 8. Hamlin. 
The first article, entitled ‘‘A Study in Biblical Psychology,” illustrates 
the spirit of keen philosophy which marked its lamented author, and is 
of particular value as being the paper on which Dr. Deems was working 
when stricken with paralysis. It therefore seems almost a voice from the 
other world, on an ever-attractive mystery of psychologic inquiry. In 











the second article Dr. Bradford holds the solidarity of the race; be- 






lieves that the sin of the individual belongs also to the race; and rep- 
resents that Christ’ is a social as well as an individual Saviour. Not 
the least attractive paper of the present issue is that by R. 8. Poole, 
librarian of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York, on the 
uses of a city library. The fact that the Association has a collection of 
42,000 volumes makes it a center of attraction for readers. In 1893 nearly 
50,000 books were consulted. Of these over thirteen per cent were works 
of fiction; ten per cent were poetry, drama, and kindred literature; over 
8,000 were technical volumes used by medical students; nearly eight per 
cent were on the fine arts; thirteen per cent covered history, biography, 
and travels; over five per cent were on sociology ; over four per cent were 
on the natural sciences, etc.; nearly four were on philology ; over one was 
on philosophy; and over seven were in encyclopedias. The last contrib- 
uted article is an address given by Mr. Hamlin at two young ladies’ semi- 
naries in 1893; it rings with vigorous Christian counsel. Altogether this 
bimonthly is to be congratulated on the vigor of its new editorship. 























Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for April opens with an article by Professor 
E. J. Wolf, D.D., on ‘Christianity and Culture.” Through the field of 
history the author leads us in convincing proof. Though he confines his 
paper to a ** single aspect of the debt which culture owes to Christianity,” 
yet he holds that ‘‘ by proofs equally indubitable and illustrative it can 
be shown that all the liberal arts—music, poetry, sculpture, painting, 
architecture—had their birth in modern ages in the bosom of the Church.” 
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The second paper on ‘‘ The Adaptations of Nature to the Highest Wants 
of Man,” is by Professor G. F. Wright, editor of the Quarterly. In its 
representation of man’s superiority and the divine goodness to him it is an 
article of unusual scholarship and attraction. The third article, by Rev. 
T. S. Potwin, on ‘* The Composition and Date of Deuteronomy,” places its 
period ‘not later than the reign of Solomon.” Dr. W. H. Ward writes 
ably on the ‘‘ Relation of Christ’s Death to the Old Testament’ Sacrificial 
System ;” the Rev. J. H. Ross charmingly discusses ‘‘The Hymnody of 
Foreign Missions;” and John Orne writes on ‘*'The Arabic Press of 
Beirut, Syria.” The seventh article, by the Rev. D. L. Leonard, on “A 
Century of Foreign Missions in India,” is truly encouraging. The con- 
cluding paper is by Professor Theodor Zahn, of Erlangen, on ‘ The 
Adoration of Jesus in the Apostolic Age.” Altogether this is a rich 
number of the Quarterly. 

Tue Fortnightly Review for June isa full number. It contains: 1. ‘‘ The 
Future of Parties,” by Robert Wallace, M. P.; 2. ‘‘ The Royal Academy,” 
by D. S. MacColl; 3. ‘*The Two Salons,” by Mrs. Pennell; 4. ‘‘The 
New Factory Bill,” by Miss March-Phillipps; 5. ‘‘ Rype Shooting without 
Dogs,” by G. A. Scott; 6. ‘The Budget and Local Taxation,” by W. M. J.” 
Williams; 7. ‘* The Mechanism of Thought,” by Alfred Binet; 8, ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith,” by J. G. Frazer; 9. ‘‘ The Disaffection in 
Behar,” by D. N. Reid; 10. ‘‘ The Worship of Pottery,” by W. Roberts; 
11. ‘* Musical Criticism in England,” by Dr. Villiers Stanford; 12. ‘‘ The 
Proposed Channel Bridge,” by the Prince of Monaco; 13. ‘Silver and 
Tariff at Washington,” whose author is nameless. 

THE North American Review for June cannot be charged with dullpess. 
It has: 1. ‘‘Fashion and Intellect,” by W. H. Mallock; 2. ‘* Why 
Should a Doctor Be Paid?” by Dr. W. A. Hammond; 3. ‘‘ The Political 
Outlook in England,” by Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, M. P.; 4. ‘‘The New 
York State University,” by the Bishop of Albany; 5. ‘‘The Menace of 
‘Coxeyism,’” by General O. O, Howard, Superintendent Thomas Byrnes, 
and Dr. A. H. Doty; 6. ‘‘The Modern Girl,” by Sarah Grand;” 7. 
“‘Mexico Under Presklent Diaz,” by Prince Iturbide; 8. ‘‘ Our Family 
Skeleton,” by J. F. Hume; 9. ‘‘ Woman Suffrage in Practice,” by the 
Governors of Colorado and Nebraska. ‘‘ Notes and Comments ” is also 
crowded with matters of social and national importance. 

Tue Yale Review for May opens with a fascinating and valuable reminis- 
cence of ‘‘ Black Friday, 1869,” by Horace White. The succeeding articles, 
each of which is deserving of extended quotation, are ‘‘ Historical In- 
dustries,”” by James Schouler; ‘‘Corporations and the Legislature,” by 
H. C. White; ‘‘ Ulrich Von Hutten in the Light of Recent Investigation,” 
by F. P. Goodrich; ‘‘ The Condition of the Southern Farmer,” by F. W. 
Moore; and ‘* The Russian-American Extradition Treaty,” by I. A. Hour- 
wich. Valuable books are also noticed. 
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THE Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for April 
has: 1. ‘‘The Spiritual Teaching of the Book of Job,” by Emma G. 
Wilbur; 2. ‘John Calvin and His Correspondents,” by G. G. Smith; 
3. “Dr. Boland on the Ninth Article,” by S. II. Wainright; 4. ‘‘ Were 
the Ancients Acquainted with America?” by R. E. Blackwell; 5. ‘‘The 
Idolatries of Rome,” by M. B. Chapman; 6. ‘‘The Plan of Salvation,” 
by W. A. Betts; 7. ‘*‘Jack Knife and Brambles,’” by W. P. Andrews; 
8. ‘*The Stage as a Teacher of Morals,” by A. C. M.; 9. ‘* The Home 
Life of the Nations,” by T. A. Seals; 10. ‘‘The Conditions of Church 
Membership,” by W. F. Tillett; 11. ‘‘ Sidney Lanier’s ‘Song of the 
Chattahoochee,’” by J. E. Wray; 12. ‘* The Church and Freedom of Con- 
science,” by W. T. Bolling. Altogether, it is an able number of an ex- 
cellent publication. 


Haus und Herd for June has among its attractive papers one on ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Life and Work in France,” by the assistant editor. He par- 
ticularly notices the hopeful McAll movements.——The Gospel in All 
Lands for June throws light on mission work in Africa, India, and Chili. 
The June numbers of the Preachers’ Magazine, the Homiletic Review, 
and the 7reasury are rich in sermonic and pastoral suggestions. ——Liv- 
ing Words is the name of a new publication somewhat similar to the three 
last mentioned. It denominates itself ‘‘A Monthly Journal of Religious 
Thought, Homiletic Literature, and Practical Suggestions in Christian 
Work.” It is ably edited by Rev. Elias B, Sanford, M.A.——The Metho- 
dist Magazine for June has readable articles on ‘‘ Tent Life in Palestine,” 
by Dr. W. H. Withrow; ‘‘Over the Furka Pass,” by F. O. Wolf; and 
‘*Prisons, and Our Relation to Them,” by Rev. R. N. Burns, The 
Nineteenth Century for June opens with an article by G. W. Smalley, dis- 
cussing ‘‘Checks on Democracy in America.” The papers following it 
are numerous and able. 
among other papers, a continuation of ‘‘ A Study of Witchcraft,” by Rev. 
R. C. H. Lenski.——The Canadian Methodist Review for May-June opens 
with ‘* The Idea of God in the World’s Religions,” by John Wier, D.D. 
It also contains the third paper of the series by Professor Randles on 











Columbus Theological Magazine for June has, 





** Were the Sufferings of Christ Penal? °——The Century for June is rich 
in material, ‘* Across Asia on a Bieycle” will attract the notice even of 
those who do not aspire to ride the wheel.—In the Biblical World for 
May is a particularly attractive, if unsatisfactory, paper by Dr. Harper, 
on ‘*The Long-lived Antediluvians.——The Contemporary Review for 
June has important paners on ‘*The Development of the Historie Epis- 
copate,” by Vernon Bartlet; ‘‘The Race Problem in America,” by C. F. 
Aked; and ‘‘ Frederick Denison Maurice,” by H. R. Haweis. 
New Monthly Magazine for June is in the main a valuable number; but 
when is the end of * Trilby” to come? It is inferior in illustration and 
silly and prolix in composition! 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Spirit of God. By PRrotap CHUNDER Mozoompark, Author of The Oriental Christ. 

12mo, pp. 323. Boston: George H. Ellis. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Mozoomdar is at present the best-known representative of the 
3rahmo Somaj, that is, the best-known in America, which he has visited 
several times, and where he has published now three books. But in 
India we believe he belongs to one of the smaller of the four fragments 
into which the Somaj, never large, has become split up, and has a very 
insignificant following. The Brahmos for the last thirty years have at- 
tracted considerable attention, due, not to their numbers, which have 
always been small, but tothe ability of a few leaders and the uncertainty as 
to whereunto the movement might grow. But their most prominent 
man, Baboo Keshul Chunder Sen, sorely disappointed the expectations 
of his friends, and it is now abundantly clear that the movement has no 
future. The membership of the Somajes, or assemblies, is composed of 
Bengalis who have been educated in the English government schools, 
have thus lost faith in orthodox Hindooism with its manifest absurdities 
and revolting abominations, but for various reasons are unwilling to enroll 
themselves in the Christian Churches, The alternative, so generally em- 
braced by the similar class in Japan, of becoming outright infidels, does 
not suit these young men of India; for, like the mass of their countrymen, 
they are strongly religious, and some kind of a religion they must have. 
So they have invented one less humbling to their pride of intellect and 
pride of race than the Christianity brought to them by foreigners—an 
eclecticism, combining, as they claim, the best features of all faiths and 
on terms of perfect fellowship with all. This they call Brahmoism, 
from Brahm, the supreme being, ‘‘ the one without a second,” of whom 
all the gods in the Hindoo pantheon are manifestations. It cannot be 
called a form of Christianity, although it is clearly the outcome of the 
impact of Western civilization upon Eastern minds. Nor is it a form 
of Hindooism, for it has even less sympathy with the Brahmans than 
it has with the missionaries, It is a curious conglomerate, more nearly 
allied, probably, with a certain class of Unitarians in America than with 
any other religionists under the sun, but not fitted to benefit the masses 
of India. On the cover of this book concerning the Spirit of God is the 
flag of ‘‘ The New Dispensation ”—as this particular wing of the Brahmos 
like to call their system—bearing the emblems of the three religions, 
Mohammedanism, Hindooism, and Christianity. This sufficiently shows 
from what standpoint the work is written and makes any extended com- 
ment needless, The author says, ‘‘ Christ does not supplant or abolish the 
prophets and incarnations of other religions, but they all and each have 
‘In the Brahmo 
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their place in him; he completes and reconciles them.’ 
Somaj the essence of Hindooism makes peaceful reconciliation with the 
essence of Christianity.” But if any one procures the book in the hope of 
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ascertaining just what these essences are and just how they are recon- 
ciled he will be disappointed. Plenty of mysticism there is in the volume, 
and some excellent meditations of a devout sort, but of clear thought or 
important ideas very little. ‘‘ All scriptures find acceptance with us,” 
says the author, ‘‘all prophets find honor, allegiance, and imitation.” He 
who ‘‘accepts” the Keran and the Vedas in the same sense in which he 
receives the New Testament is not a teacher of spiritual things to whose 
utterances the Christian people of America will care to give much heed. 

When there is so much that is better why should one wish to meddle 

with the worse ? 

Joshua ang the Land of Promise. By F. B. MEYER, B.A. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 

New York: Hunt & Eaton. 12mo, pp. 210. Price, cloth, $1, 

The Way Into the Holicst. Expositions of the Epistle tothe Hebrews. By F. B. MEYER, 

B.A. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 12to, pp. 272, Price, cloth, $1. 

These two books by Mr. Meyer are, like all his works, of deep interest. 
He has the rare art or gift of writing religious truths in most attractive 
style. Ile does not turn aside to seek for flowers of rhetoric with which 
to embellish his sentences. He moves straight on, like a man with a great 
purpose in view. But the flowers are there, and flashing gems of truth, 
and solid nuggets of common sense, which attract and hold and enrich, 
In the first work mentioned above he describes Joshua’s devout heroism 
and the stirring events of Canaan’s conquest, which thoroughly enlist his 
keenest sympathies and give amplest scope to his vivid imagination. He 
writes con amore; and the reader feels a responsive interest, which con- 
tinues to the end, The second work, while primarily an exposition of the 
Hebrews, vindicates the authority of the Pentateuch by showing that it 
lay at the basis of the teaching of the early Church, and that especially the 
Book of Leviticus was the fountain of New Testament theology. It isa 
luxury to read such sentiments in these days of assault upon the Penta- 
teuch. Ilere are no theological hair-splittings that create doubt and in- 
decision, but manly thinking and lucid explanation in the clear light of 
revealed truth. The books of Mr: Meyer are fitted for the study table of 
all students of Scripture exegesis. 

The Religious Forces of the United States. Enumerated, Classified, and Described, on the 
Basis of the Government Census of 1890. By Hl. K. CARROLL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp, 510. 
New York: The Christian Literature Company. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This book is the first volume of ‘‘ The American Church History Series,” 
to be issued by the above publishing house under the general editorial super- 
vision of Bishop H. C. Potter, Bishop John F. Hurst, Professor George P. 
Fisher, Dr. E. J. Wolf, Dr. Samuel M. Jackson, and Henry C. Vedder. 
The prospectus of the series promises twelve volumes, intended to cover 
the history of all denominations in the United States. No mistake was 
made when the collecting of Church statistics for the Census of 1890 was 
intrusted by the government to Dr. Carroll. No man could have been 
found better fitted by ability, information, and training for this special 
work. Our opinion is that no religious census was ever taken in any 
country so accurate, complete, and trustworthy as that collected and tabu- 
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lated by Dr. Carroll. The volume before us does not, of course, contain 
that census in detail, but is based upon it, and presents in clear and proper 
order the general results in compact summaries, along with brief sketches 
of the origin, history, doctrines, peculiar customs, numbers, property, 
ete., of the different denominations. Not the least valuable portion 
of the book is the ‘‘Introduction,” which contains fourteen chapters 
on the following topics: ‘‘The Source of Information and the Plan;” 
‘The Scope and Method of the Census;” ‘ Variety in Religion; ” 
‘Classification of the Churches;” ‘' Denominational Titles;” ‘*The 
Causes of Division;” ‘‘ Analysis of Religious Forces of the United 
States;” ‘ The Religious Population; ” ‘* The Growth of the Churches; ” 
‘‘How the Religious Forces are Distributed;” ‘* The Evangelical and 
Nonevangelical Elements;” ‘* The General Statistical Summaries ;” ‘* The 
Characteristics of American Christianity;” ‘‘ How the Church A‘fects 
Society.” In addition to the regular denominations such bodies as the 
Salvation Army, the Society for Ethical Culture, the Theosophical So- 
ciety, the Schwenkfeldians, and the Social Brethren Church, are in- 
cluded, as also one hundred and fifty-six single and independent organi- 
zations having no connection with anything outside of themselves. Dr. 
Carroll’s book is the best, as it is the most recent and up-to-date, bird’s- 
eye view of the religious map of the United States, Everybody who has 
any interest in such subjects will want this volume, whether he purchases 
the remaining volumes of the ‘*Church History Series” or not; yet the 
entire series promises to be very valuable. The effect of reading this 
work is to encourage the friends of religion with a hopeful outlook for 
the future and with the certainty that Christianity was never more pros- 


’ 


perous and powerful than now. Serious reflections are suggested by the 
multiplicity of denominations and the infinitesimal divisions and subdivi- 
sions of Protestantism, as here presented to their last most minute, micro- 
scopic detail. The author makes it plain that, in spite of all deductions, 
criticisms, and errors, “the Church is the mightiest, most pervasive, most 
persistent, and most beneficent force in our civilization.” Dr. Carroll has 
rendered a monumental service to Christendom in giving exact and solid 
reasons for the hopes which cheer the heart of the Church as it approaches 
the threshold and faces the problems of the twentieth century. It is a 
matter of special interest and satisfaction to us that this thorough piece 
of work has been done by a Methodist hand. 
A Harmony of the Gospels, in the Revised Version. With Some New Features. By 
JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D, Small 8vo, pp. 265. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, cloth, $1.50, 


Dr. Broadus is a professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
at Louisville, Ky. That he is a thoughtful biblical scholar this work shows 
on every page. He affirms it to be the fruit of thirty years spent in teach- 
ing the English New Testament. He divides the life and ministry of 
Christ into eight periods. The first deals with ‘* Matters Connected with 
our Lord’s Birth and Childhood.” The others are ‘‘ Beginnings of the 
Forerunner’s Ministry,” ‘Beginnings of our Lord’s Ministry,” ‘Our 
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Lord’s Great Ministry in Galilee,” ‘‘Season of Retirement into Districts 
around Galilee,” ‘‘ Closing Ministry in all Parts of the Holy Land,” ** Last 
Week of our Lord’s Ministry, and his Crucifixion,” and ‘‘ Our Lord’s Res- 
urrection, Appearances, and Ascension.”” The general working out of the 
author’s plan renders the book easy of reference. The type and paper are 
good, and a wide margin is left for written memoranda. A few additional 
‘* Practical Notes” are added by Dr. Robertson, his colleague, and these 
are valuable. @ne of them is on ‘‘The Four Lists of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,” as given by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Acts. It is a most clear and 
satisfactory explanation of apparent discrepancies. 
Outline Studies in the Books of the Old Testament. By Professor G. W. MOOREHEAD, 

D.D. 12mo, pp. 363. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most valuable boeks of its kind that has appeared for 
a decade. For nearly two years it was published as a serial in the Young 
Men’s Era, making a decided impression and adding greatly to the popu- 
larity of that paper. It is especially adapted to the uses of the pastor, 
the Sunday school teacher, and Christian workers generally. The author 
is scholarly, without any show of pedantry. To each book in the Bible a 
chapter is devoted, discussing in a concise form its authorship, the cir- 
cumstances of its composition, its form, its contents, and other correlated 
subjects. The chapter on Job, for example, covers sixteen pages and is 
one of the best short articles ever written on this grand old patriarch, 
Its opening sentences are as follows: ‘* The Book of Job is one of the no- 
blest poems in existence. The splendor of imagery which glows on every 
page, the personages introduced into it, the mysterious problems which it 
discusses, the action which sweeps through every emotion of the soul and 
strikes every chord of the heart invest the book with peculiar interest.” 
The following are some of the topics most satisfactorily discussed: ‘Is 
Job a Real or Fictitious Character?” ‘*The Age in which Job Lived;” 
‘‘Structure of the Book;” ‘Design of the Book;” and ‘* Satan’s Slan- 
der against Job.” Nine pages are given to the Book of Jonah. The key 
to its admirable treatment is in this sentence: ‘‘It needs scarcely to be 
said that the testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ forever settles the ques- 
tion of its authenticity and genuineness for every Christian.” 


ee eres 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Political Economy and Natural Law. By Henry Woop, Author of Ideal Suggestion 
through Mental Photography, ete. 12mo, pp. 305. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

The skeleton of this work was presented to the public in 1887 as 
‘‘Natural Law in the Business World.” The new title indicates fairly 
the growth of the work into a valuable treatise on economic science. The 
author is a thinker who has tested his thought in the world of facts; and 
he is gifted with a rare courage which evades no difficulty. While there 
is nothing novel in making economics a province of natural law, yet the 
author’s method of vindicating that thesis—a method at once idealistic 
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and practical—is far more successful than the conventional and purely 
intellectual method of most other ‘‘ orthodox ” 
four chapters, filling three hundred pages, we are conducted through all 
the field of debate by an ardent philanthropist, who believes in our ‘‘ social 
system as a whole,” and holds the judgment that ‘‘the present order, 
in its purity, is the only one for existing conditions.” The economic 
order in which we live isa growth—a natural outcome of our past. It 
will be modified by future growth, but this modification must be effected 
from within. It cannot be changed except as we change, It will be 
better when we are better; it will be perfect if we become perfect, not 
else. And yet ‘‘ our economic evils are not the outcome of our present 
social system, but of the abuses which fasten themselves to it, consequent 
” In short, our economic system is 


economists. In twenty- 


upon general moral delinquency. 
more perfect in its principles than we are; and if we were good enough 
to live up to sound economic doctrine our social system would yield a 
larger harvest of abundance. The author’s analysis of the leading laws of 
our economic order is original and optimistic. In competition, for exam- 
ple, the successful man is the competent man, and the unsuccessful one is 
anincompetent man, The premium on competency is a divine order which 
never has been evaded and never will be. The political socialist is a man 
competing for honors and for power. If he succeeds he will exercise 
the authorities now in the hands of our statesmen and greatly enlarge 
them. Very likely he does not know that he is already in full swing under 
the competitive system, or realize that, after he has wrested power from 
other hands, some new leader in reform will compete with him for the 
prize. The bad tricks of competitors are not the system, but are immorali- 
ties, and will stay with us as long asmen lie and steal. Self-interest is not 
selfishness, and does not require us to be scoundrels or justify us in any 
trespass. The successful man makes a path for weaker men. A great 
man built a boat, and then small men could build boats. No matter how 
wicked the great man was, his success taught others the law of success at 
that point; so that bad intent does not always make selfish competition 
an unmitigated evil. Good may come of it, and the wrath of man praise 
God, In this penetrating and luminous way our author goes through the 
field with his lamp of natural law, and has shed some cheerful light on 
every economic principle or condition, including the vexed questions in 
production and finance which disturb our industries and perplex our 
politics. The work is an aggressive piece of conservatism, The growth, 
by the way, of a conservative optimism—of a conservatism which is jubi- 
lant, aggressive, and progressive—is a chief mark of these last years of the 
century. And this book is a fine example of such an optimism. 


Sub-Coelum, A Sky-built Human World, By A. P. RusSELL. 12mo, pp. 267. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
Recollections of Library Notes and Characteristics by this author lead 
us to expect from him books containing a large amount of variegated 
information and out-of-the-way incident. For taking up in odd hours 


those two books are interesting, spicy, and bright. This latest produc- 
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tion from Mr. Russell is of a different character, It avoids the region of 
historic and biographic incident and, with great ingenuity, constructs in 
fancy an ideal world. Asa work of the imagination it displays inven- 
tion, and possibly many of its dreamings may in time prove prophetic 
foreshadowings of things that are to be. The world which Mr. Russell 
pictures is Arcadia, Utopia, Garden of Eden, and millennium, all in one; 
and it is not likely that even the writer himself expects that such a paradisaic 
combination will ever really come to pass upon this rather earthly earth. 
The elements of this awkward, contradictory, contentious, pragmatic, and 
olstinate old world are not sufficiently malleable, ductile, amiable, and 
plastic to be worked into ideally perfect harmony on the frame of so fine 
a theory. Nevertheless, the book is not without much pleasant and profit- 
able interest. It has the fascination of futurity, the freedom of predic- 
tion which no one not gifted with omniscience can dogmatically deny, 
the quiver of suspense and wonder which conjecture awaits, the un- 
known and immeasurable possibilities of the things that are to be. In 
Mr. Russell's golden age there will be abundance of leisure, special 
instruction in the fine art of telling the truth with precision, chairs 
of common sense in the colleges, habits of charitable judgment, un- 
fettered individuality, schools of cooking, better physicians and lawyers 
and ministers, few laws, and limited estates; friends will be counted as 
the most valuable property, idleness will be disreputable, and there will 
be no plebeians and no aristocrats; vices will be exterminated; there 
will be funeral and wedding reforms, sensible dressing, endless orchards, 
hospices for visiting strangers, prohibition and abolition of snoring, 
kindness and respect for animals, a diminution of self-confidence and 
positiveness, and larger use of the words ‘‘ probably” and ‘‘ perhaps.” 
If there is anything that is not to be reformed in the author's ‘‘sky-built 
world” we have forgotten what it is. To one reader this book recalls the 
ancient Greek fables which looked backward to alleged good old times, 
when all manner of delightful impossibilities happened everywhere and 


‘tables set themselves, and goblets filled themselves with nectar unbid- 
den, and fish willingly basted themselves, turning the other side to the 
fire to make sure of being well done; when peace was everywhere and 
everything grew spontaneously; when rivers ran with milk and honey, 
and the only quarrel was among the wheat and barley cakes and roasted 
larks and sweetbreads, as to which could get into your mouth first; when 
good roast beef all hot went about the streets crying to be eaten, attended 
by fleets of sausages und shoals of salt fish seasoned just to the taste ”— 
atime of which it might be said, ‘‘the world went very well then.” In 
nothing is man quite so great and wonderful as in his dreams, 

Some Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. By Sir J. WiLL1AM Dawson, F.R.S, 


With Forty-six Illustrations, 12mo, pp. 499. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 
cloth, $2. 


The headings of the eighteen chapters in this work show that the 
points which the author discusses are indeed ‘‘ salient.” Eight of these 
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chapters, for instance, are as follows: ‘‘World Making,” ‘ History of 
the North Atlantic,” ‘‘The Dawn of Life,” ‘‘ Genesis and Migration’ of 
Plants,” ‘‘Growth of Coal,” ‘‘ The Great Ice Age,” ‘‘ Early Man,” and 
‘¢Man in Nature.” This volume is both new and old; the new is vigorous, 
the old is in a large measure reconstructed and is as good as the new. 
Dr. Dawson is well known as one of the world’s best scientists. His 
Story of the Earth and Man and The Origin of the World are everywhere 
accepted and rank as classics. In these pages we find the same spirit 
of courage, ripe scholarship, and reverent faith as of old, and the same 
purpose to make a book worthy to be read and studied by all classes. 
His themes are familiar to him. He speaks with great force because he 
is sure, and has patiently wrought out his theories from a wide and com- 
prehensive range of observation. He is an able and persistent opponent 
of the theories of the evolutionists, and makes short work with them. 
As we read these pages, so vigorous and vivid, we can hardly think of 
the author as growing toward the eighties, and for the sake of science 
could wish he were but beginning his career as teacher and writer. 
He uses beautifully clear and concise language, and speaks as nearly as 
possible in the dialect of the ordinary scholar. This is one of the ele- 
ments of power in his works that has made them so popular. His splen- 
did chapter on ‘‘ The Great Ice Age” is in point. It is in marked con- 
trast to Geike’s, Tyndall’s, and Rau’s discussions of the same theme, for 
clearness and cogency, and for ease of reading. Nor is he inferior to 
these scientists in the grasp of the subject and in sharp intellectual treat- 
ment. The book will command a good place as an excellent summary of 
geological history. 

The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. One volume, 8vo, pp. 898. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

Only a few men can indulge the elegant taste for elaborate and 
voluminous editions. Life with the large majority is so limited and 
so practical that a handy one-volume edition of the works of a great 
author is a desideratum whenever possible. Economy of space and time, 
instant accessibility, and similar considerations make us ready oftentimes 
to trade off six volumes for one which holds all the contents of the six. 
This is the value and desirability of the edition of Tennyson published by 
Macmillan & Co., which in size and appearance is fit to stand on the library 
shelf beside the complete one-volume Longfellow issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Here under one cover are the three hundred poems which 
constitute the literary legacy left our generation and the ages to come by the 
laureate of Victorian England. All the gentle grace and sumptuous ele- 
gance, the polished phrase, the perfect cadence, the faultless finish, the 
exquisite literary beauty, which made Tennyson the modern Virgil are 
here. The great poet whom the queen made a peer was in many respects 
a peerless poet. The garments of his muse are rich and fine and dainty 
through and through; we see her walk in outer robes of velvet; we 
hear a silken rustle whispering underneath, rhythmic to the measures of 
her motion. The rare, sweet, wonderful songs which, had there been no 
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other poetic voice, were enough in themselves to make England and the 
nineteenth century musical, are sold in this volume for a song—much 
treasure in little space forasmall price. A certain author being requested 
to write gratuitously a ‘‘ New Year’s Greeting” for a syndicate of news- 
papers, and also some appropriate mottoes, replied, ‘*I cannot greet those 
whom I do not know, but you are welcome to my motto, which is, 
‘ Nothing for nothing and very little for sixpence.’” In the book we are 
noticing there is a great deal for not much more than sixpence. The 
edition is strong, clear, smooth, well-bound, compact, and such as will ren- 
der good service and afford satisfaction. The most elegant and melodious 
of English poets should be found in every home and every library. 


a 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us. By W. E. GRIFFIS, D.D. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 252. Price, $1.25. In Riverside Library for Young People. Small 16mo, 75 
cents. New York and Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The stately volumes of Motley represent one method and Brave Little 
Holland quite another, in the treatment of the same theme. The one 
sketch with wealth of illustration and resource the majestic develop- 
ment of a nation against the inroads of the sea and the violence of fiercer 
foes, while the other isa book for young people or for an afternoon’s easy 
reading on a railcar. That Dr. Griffis falls below the historian of the 
Dutch republic is to be expected. He ventures merely an outline, 
not much more than a simple table of contents, a brief but at the same 
time a satisfactory view of the growth of liberty under the guardianship 
and guidance of Dutch valor and statesmanship. The author has the first 
qualities of literary success; he is in sympathy with his subject, his style 
is clear, the sentences are short and pointed. More diffuseness would 
perhaps have been better. No one, however, can lay this book aside 
without a distinct impression of the greatness of the events it describes. 
The relations of Holland with Rome, Spain, England, and America, the 
influence of the Crusades upon intellectual movements in the Netherlands, 
and the close identification of religious toleration with national prosper- 
ity are all clearly perceived and forcibly stated. The spirit which made 
and has maintained “ brave little Holland,” giving her a high historic place 
among the noblest nations, has its latest impressive manifestation in the 
quiet announcement recently made that ‘‘the Royal Netherland Commis- 
sion has decided in favor of the project to reclaim five hundred thousand 
acres of the Zuyder Zee, by means of a sea-dyke from Northern Holland 
into Friesiand,” at a cost, ‘‘ including measures of defense and compensa- 
tion to fishermen, of three hundred and fifteen million guilders.” In a way 
and to an extent which no other people on the face of the earth has ever 
paralleled, Holland is a self-made country. Whenever it pleases her to do 
so she sweeps back the ocean with her broom. What Canute could not 
do, she can. There is a look of omnipotence in her action when she sets 
a new bound for the mighty sea, saying calmly, as she extends her dykes, 
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‘* Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” The varied story of her indomitable prowess and all-enduring 
patience makes it impossible for us to wonder that Holland initiated mod- 
ern political science in its best and freest expression; or that she ‘‘ in- 
structed Europe in progressive agriculture, was the real pioneer in naviga- 
tion and discovery, produced the most eminent jurists of the seventeenth 
century, issued more books than all the rest of Europe, and was, inferen- 
tially, the most learned and cultured country of the world.” Dr. Griffis’s 
book is well adapted to charm young people into a desire to know Dutch 
history in all its details and significance, as set forth in works more ambi- 
tious, voluminous, and complete. 


” 


A Child’s History of Spain. By JoHN Bonner, Author of A Child’s History of Rome, 
A Child's History of France etc. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, $2. 

This work does not pretend to be a philosophical history of Spain. Its 
purpose would be defeated if it were so. Children are not to be attracted 
by the dry results of critical investigation, or by the conclusions of learned 
professors who have outlived their youthful illusions and who would apply 
to the historical records of vigorous and sturdy peoples the tests of their own 
conservative and unromantic minds. Nor is a post-mortem examination 
always the best place to secure materials for a faithful picture of actual 
life. To project our own elaborated theories upon a remote and unfa- 
miliar age; to evolve therefrom a system which shall coincide with our 
modern, highly developed, and unduly unpoetical ideas; to attempt to re- 
construct from the mere skeleton all the liues and proportions of the body 
and all the faculties and emotions of the soul, may possibly guide us no 
nearer to the truth than would an unphilosophical acceptance of tradition, 
which probably very largely reflects the spirit of former times, if it does 
not always embody literal and chronological fact. Perhaps religious truth 
is not the only truth for whose apprehension we need to become as little 
children. Mr. Bonner in this volume selects such events from Spanish his- 
tory as will best interest juvenile readers and stimulate them to obtain 
sooner or later a more extended and thorough knowledge of the subject. 
That many of the incidents he describes are not capable of scientific dem- 
onstration is very likely. Indeed, he constantly interjects, in a familiar 
way, a word of caution against a too implicit credence of many of the old 
legends; as, for example, when in speaking of the Cid Campeador he says, 
‘* Though his story reads like a fanciful legend, and some pundits have even 
doubted whether there ever was such a personage, he is too famous in Spain 
to be passed over.” Such remarks, scattered here and there throughout the 


book, perhaps constitute all the critical training the average boy or girl 
is prepared to receive; and these may, at a more mature period of life, and 
probably will, wherever necessary, evoke inquiry, lead to investigation, and 
elicit truth. But, making all allowances and eliminating all questionable 
facts, the history of Spain remains the most romantic of all histories. The 
conditions were peculiarly favorable to picturesque combination and heroic 
action. Iberian and Celt, Tyrian and Carthaginian, Greek and Roman, Goth 
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and Moor, Frenchman and Englishman contested its soil and shared in the 
development of its institutions. Hannibal, Scipio, Pompey, Cesar battled 
here in ancient times; Napoleon and Wellington in more recent times, 
Here various forms of paganism struggled with one another, and later the 
champions of Cross and Crescent met in conflict to the death. The division 
of its territory into numerous Moorish as well as Christian states led to 
constant warfare, and nourished patriotism as it also intensified religious 
ardor and racial pride. Out of this rich material Mr. Bonner has produced 
a vivid and stirring narrative. He gives but eight pages to the domina- 
tion of the Romans, and but seven to the Visigothic occupation. This 
allows him greater freedom in painting striking details of the Moorish 
wars. Thirty pages are devoted to Columbus, twenty-five to Cortez, and 
nine to Pizarro. In the remaining pages the later history is rapidly 
sketched. In the earlier part of the book illustrations are frequent, and 
in some cases are interesting and really elucidate the times. The whole 
volume presents a good, if somewhat superficial and uncritical, view of 
Spanish history, and will delight any well-constituted and healthy boy, 
while its romantic features will probably render it equally acceptable to 
many a bright and enthusiastic girl. 


Was the Apostle Peter Ever at Rome? A Critical Examination of the Evidence and 
Arguments Presented on Both Sides of the Question. By REV. MASON GALLAGHER, 
D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 12mo, pp. 249. New York: 
Printed by Hunt & Eaton. Price, $1.25. 

The casual reader might say, ‘‘ Who cares?” But the question is one 
of importance and its discussion is opportune. The pros and cons are in 
these pages compacted and arrayed against each other. Rome rests her 
claims on Peter. This is asserted over and over, in quotations from 
Catholic writers, and is with equal force controverted. There is no evi- 
dence from Scripture that Peter ever was at Rome, and none from the ac- 
credited early Christian fathers. Even the apostle’s own language (1 Pe- 
ter v, 13), ‘‘ The Church that is at Babylon... saluteth you,” has been 
vigorously used as an argument for Peter’s sojourn in the Eternal City, 
which, the Roman Catholics say, for reasons of his own he describes as 
‘* Babylon.” One wonders that they do not fear to identify it with the 
‘*Babylon” of the Apocalypse. Dr. Gallagher brings careful research and 
great study to this vexed question. He quotes from both sides the very 
best, in the spirit of impartiality. It will do both sides good to read this 
work. One is surprised at the sheer assertion on the Romish side and the 
lack of satisfactory evidence in proof. Many clerical and legal minds 
have long ago surrendered the argument, but still the Roman Church as- 
serts the claim and the mass accept the teaching. We note that Dr. Gal- 
lagher drops, and wisely, the term ‘‘ Saint ” from the names of all the apos- 
ties. There is no authority for its use. They were not so styled until 
centuries after their death. We had noted a number of passages to quote, 
but refrain, and urge our readers to read for themselves, Having once 
opened the volume one gets absorbed, and will hardly leave it until he 
has finished; and when he has finished the question is forever settled. 
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Sketches of Mexico, in Prehistoric, Primitive, Colonial, and Modern Times. Lectures at 
Syracuse University on the Graves Foundation, 1894. By Rev. JOHN W. BUTLER, D.D., 
Twenty Years Resident in Mexico. 12mo, pp. 316. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, $1. 

However much has been written on the origin and development of Mex- 
ican life, the scanty realization of the many good qualities of ‘‘ our next 
door neighbor” justifies the issue of such works as the one here under 
consideration. Especially are such volumes vaiuable when they are writ- 
ten, not by tourists who have dashed through the country and have hur- 
riedly recorded the results of their superficial observations, but by those 
who have resided in Mexico sufficiently long to see things in their true 
light and to form right judgments of Mexican institutions. To the latter 
class belongs the present author. In the pursuit for a score of years of 
that calling which is more adapted than all others to inspire close study 
of human nature and broad generalizations upon national life, he has 
written of Mexico as one who has become, in the better sense, Mexicanized. 
The writer of the ‘Introduction ” well says of him: “He has mingled 
with the people of all ranks and classes, from the president and his coun- 
selors to the provincial Indian in his rude hut. He has seen the Mexicans 
in their workday clothes and in their galaday garb, in their toils, their 
sorrows, and their joys, at their worship, in their festivities, and in their 
diversions. He has traveled extensively about the country, and is fa- 
miliar with its topography, its antiquities, its vast resources, and its ad- 
vancing improvements, Thus he had ample qualifications before he took 
occasion to lecture on Mexico.” So far as the structure of these addresses 
goes, only words of approval need be spoken. In their chronological 
arrangement, they begin with the inquiry touching the origin of Mexican 
life, and follow down the line of history till the very present; in their 
wide range they discuss anthropology and the general progress of 
civilization; in their allegiance to the service of the great King, they 
consider not only secular matters but also questions of morality and reli- 
gion. The different lectures are entitled: ‘‘ Sources of Information,” 
‘Origin of the Mexicans,” ‘‘ Prehistoric Mexicans,” ‘‘ Early Mexicans 
and Their History,” ‘‘ The Moctezumas and the King David of Mexico,” 
‘The Arrival of the Spaniards,” ‘‘ Independence and the Constitution 
of 1857,” ‘‘ New Life in Mexico.” As the successor of the elder Dr. But- 
ler, who has himself written a valuable book on Mexico and has left an 
undying influence for good in that priest-ridden land, the son is a mis- 
sionary reflecting high honor upon his distinguished father. 

Rambles in the Old World. By MILTON 8. TERRY, Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 
12mo, pp. 342. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

This book interjects itself like a prose poem into the homely and weari- 
some round of daily service. Although the publication of narrations of 
European travel has become as common as the journey itself to the Old 
World, yet there is enough that is unusual and winsome in Dr. Terry’s 
story to lead to its cordial commendation. The purpose of his travel, 
as declared in his work, was not the study of human nature, foreign cus- 
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toms, commerce and arts, or the problems of labor and capital, but was rather 
to look upon ‘‘old things.” ‘‘The chief inspiration of foreign travel,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ is a desire to come into local contact with the remaining 
vestiges of ancient times ; to look on cities that represent the history of 
a thousand years ; to tread the battlefields which have been the scenes of 
conflicts never to be lost from the world’s memory. Old castles; old cathe- 
drals; monuments gray with age or falling into ruin; the masterpieces of 
human genius, wrought in stone and metal and on the canvas; the palaces 
and the prisons of past ages—these are what the foreign tourist looks for.” 
In the fulfillment of this purpose the traveler swept over the continent as 
far east as Greece and north as far as Norway. He observed as a scholar 
and a philosopher, and in his charming description suggests many im- 
portant lessons for other Old World ramblers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Biographers of Christ. By EMERSON K. YOUNG, D.D. Introduction by Bishop JOHN 
F. Hurst, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 117. Philadelphia: C.R. Parish & Co. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
The personality and the work of the biographers of our Lord are de- 

servedly brought into new prominence by this volume of Dr. Young. 

While he has trodden upon ground long since explored by Christian 

scholars, there is so much of independence in his new venture as to com- 

mend his labor. It was the mission of Matthew, by his showing, to 

‘‘bridge the gulf between the dispensations ” and to set forth Jesus as 

the Jewish Messiah; Mark wrote of the human Christ; Luke was a Gen- 

tile, and his book was ‘‘ the only contribution from the Gentile world to 
the New Testament history;” John wrote a supplemental and a doctrinal 

Gospel. The vigor and clearness of Dr. Young's work commend it to 

notice. Whoever wishes information in a compact form concerning the 

evangelists cannot do better than avail himself of this handbook. 

Literary and Social Silhouettes. By H. H. Doresen. 16mo, pp. 218. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1. 

Professor Boyesen is a Scandinavian naturalized in American life and 
literature. He is a writer of delicate taste and fine critical faculty, rather 
than an original and productive author, The thirteen chapters of this 
small volume are entitled, ‘‘ Types of American Women,” ‘‘ German and 
American Women,” ‘‘The American Novelist and his Public,” ‘The 
Progressive Realism of American Fiction,” ‘*The Hero in Fiction,” 
‘‘American Literary Criticism,” ‘‘ America in European Literature,” 
‘The Ethics of Robert Browning,” ‘‘ Mars versus Apollo,” ‘‘ Philistinism,” 
‘‘Some Stray Notes on Alphonse Daudet,” ‘‘My Lost Self,” and ‘‘ The 
Meridian of Life.” In a degree the author aims to enable us Americans 
to ‘‘see oursels as ithers see us.” 





Romanism versus Protestantism. By Rev. R. C. ARMSTRONG, B.D. 12mo, pp. 125. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


This book of eight chapters is by a member of the Northwest Texas 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who notes 
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with anxiety the aggressions of Roman Catholicism in the region under 
his observation. He asserts that Romanism is unchanged, having altered 
neither her creed, her methods, nor her spirit. In his opinion she is in- 
tolerant, avaricious, tricky, corrupt; she perverts history, enslaves the 
intellect, promotes immorality by the celibacy of priests and nuns, seeks 
political supremacy, aims at destruction of the public schools, piunders 
public treasuries, threatens civil liberty, and endangers the safety and sta- 
bility of the Republic. Wherefore, he describes her as one of the great 
public enemies, rum, demagogy, debauched legislatures, and « venal press 
being some of the others. For information and corroboration he draws 
on Father Chiniquy, Rev. O. M. Owen, and Rev. L. L. Picket. 


Pembroke. By Mary E. WILKINS, Author of A Humble Romance, and Other Stories; 

A New England Nun, and Other Stories, ete. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.25, 

Miss Wilkins’s stories picture New England, as Cable’s the Southern 
Creoles, as Bret Harte’s the rough, wild West, as Kipling’s India, and 
Parker’s northern Canada. She is a true literary artist. The life she has 
seen and paints has never been more clearly seen and could not be better 
painted. She is alsoa true woman, with all that feminine sympathy, deep 
insight, delicate sensibility, and gift of tender handling which once a 
woman put into Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and so moved the heart of the 
world. She makes us fecl the depth and height and sacredness of the 
homeliest human life. Whoever does that helps to sanctify and dignify 
the world. In Pembroke there is no flagging of the author’s power. 
Her tide is at the full. 


The Deaconess and Her Vocation. By BisHoP THOBURN. 12mo, pp. 127. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 

The Lamb of God. Expositions in the Writings of St. John. By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., Author of The Incarnate Saviour, ete. 12mo, pp. 124. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Thoughts on God and Man. Selections from the Works of FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
“of Brighton.” Edited by JosEPH B. BURROUGHS, M.D. 16mo, pp. 306. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, $1. 

Good Night Thoughts ahout God; or, Evening Readings for the Young. By Eva 
TRAVERS EVERED POOLE. 12mo, pp. 1387. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 

Gist. A Handbook of Missionary Information. Preeminently for Use in Young Women’s 
Circles. Compiled and edited by LILLY RYDER GRACEY. 16mo, pp. 203. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 


Of the above volumes the first is written in Bishop Thoburn’s interesting 
and instructive style. The third book is charming in selection and typog- 
raphy. The last is full of suggestions for missionary addresses or concerts, 


The Expert Waitress. A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining Room. By ANNIE 
FRANCES SPRINGSTEAD, 16mo, pp. 181. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $1. 


The title of this little work is its own interpreter. Because of the 
variation of tastes and opinions, the author has designed her papers 
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‘* rather as a working model than as a set of rules from which there is no 

appeal,” They abound in wholesome advice. 

The Exiles, and Other Stories. By RICHARD HARDING Davis. 12mo, pp. 221. Illustrated, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25, 

The titles of the ‘‘ other stories ” are ‘* The Writing on the Wall,” ‘‘ The 
Right of Way,” ‘‘ His Bad Angel,” ‘‘The Boy Orator of Zepata City,” 
‘“‘The Romance in the Life of Hefty Burke,” and ‘‘An Anonymous 
Letter.” 

With Edged Tools. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of From One Generation to 


Another. 12mo, pp. 340, New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.25. 


This book is by an author who has ideas, knowledge of human life, and 
a serious purpose, as well as skill and power in portrayal. 

Ideas of Truth. By JOHN RUSKIN. 32mo, pp. 75. 

Conversation. An essay. By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 32mo, pp. 71. 

She Stoops to Conquer ; or, The Mistakes of a Night. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 32mo, 
pp. 134. 

The Eve of St. Agnes, and Sonnets. By JOHN KEATS. 32mo, pp. 84. 

The Study of Poetry. An Essay. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 32mo, pp. 74. 

The House of Life. A Sonnet—Sequence. By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 32mo, pp. 106. 

The authorship of these booklets more than justifies their issue ; their 
convenient and beautiful form make them a charm for all readers. They 
constitute the fifth set in the attractive series of ‘‘ Literary Gems” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Paul's Ideal Church and People. A Popular Commentary on First Timothy. By ALFRED 
ROWLAND, LL.B., B.A. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
12mo, pp. 287. $1. 

The title is fully descriptive of the book. Thirty-one pages are given 
to expository notes on the epistle, which is here taken in the Revised 
Version. Then follow forty sermonettes on the epistle as a whole. For 
instance, these five are on Chapter II: Intercessory Prayer; The Atone- 
ment; On Prayer; Woman’s True Dignity; The Position of Woman. 
The sermonettes are simple, spiritual, and suggestive. They can but be 
helpful. The book is one which will fit into the heart and thought of 
many a Sunday school teacher. It will teach one how to read an epistle 
at a sitting and so graspitasa whole. Reading of this sort is needed on 
the part of Bible scholars and teachers to-day. 

Our Home Pets. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. Illustrated. By OLIVE THORN 
MILLER. 16mo, pp. 273. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The sentimental aspect of the care of pets is prominently presented in 
this handbook. The author is evidently one who finds enjoyment in the 
singing of household birds and the affection of four-footed animals. At the 
sume time her volume is not altogether one random sentiment. But it is 
also a practical and helpful treatise on the caging, feeding, and care of 
birds; the relative worth of large, middle-sized, and small dogs; the 
merits of the cat, which she calls ‘‘ the most generally misunderstood 
creature in the world;” and the keeping of other household pets. 
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